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LITERARY  DEPARTMENT. 

COURTENAY  ANDERSON,  EDITOR. 

Salutation  to  Class  of  '06. 

Comrads,  we've  met  to  spend  our  last  year  here, 

And  swift  as  time  our  life  work's  drawing  near: 

Our  preparation  days  will  soon  be  o'er. 

And  we  must  face  our  life  work's  darkened  door ; 

Our  eager  minds  the  future  may  not  know, 

But  thither  our  ambition  bids  us  go, 

So,  here,  let  us  strive  to  prepare  a  light 

By  work,  to  guide  our  erring  feet  aright. 

Circumstances  cannot  make  a  man, 

But  by  his  work  he'll  either  fall  or  stand. 

We  are  but  young,  as  yet,  and  our  work  still 

Lies  out  before  us,  on  life's  plain  and  hill. 

Nor  let  us  heedless  be,  for  to  old  age,  our  youth. 

Seems  but  the  time  of  foolish  dreams,  in  truth; 

To  youth,  old  age  is  in  some  distant  day, 

And  Sun  and  Moon  and  Stars  must  light  the  way, 

Nor  dreads  that  clouds  will  hide  their  light  from  him, 

Nor  dreams  their  brilliant  luster  will  grow  dim. 

In  a  few  months  we'll  put  our  boat  to  sea. 

And  then  we'll  find  where  strong  or  weak  points  be. 

If,  through  these  months,  we've  done  our  duty  here, 

We'll  able  be  to  right  the  weakness  there. 

So  let  us  ever  strive  as  men  would  do. 

Bold  hearted  steer  our  good  boat  through 

The  seas  of  toil,  to  the  bay  of  peaceful  rest. 

And  be  rocked  to  sleep  on  nature's  heaving  breast. 

And  I  predict  no  peaceful  voyage  to  you ; 
If  lessons  of  the  deep  blue  sea  be  true. 
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Fierce  storms  will  rise  and  sweep  the  surging  sea, 
And  dark  clouds  hide  where  treacherous  breakers  be. 

M.  T.  W.,  Class  Poet. 


Robert  Browning— the  Philosopher  and  Poet. 

(Medal  Essay  of  Preston  Literary  Society.) 

In  the  opening  years  of  the  nineteenth  century  there  lived  in 
England  many  famous  men  of  letters,  among  these  were 
Wordsworth,  Scott,  Coleridge,  Ch/arles  Lamb,  Byron,  Shelly, 
Keats,  and  Carlyle.  Surely  this  must  have  been  a  great  epoch 
in  the  history  of  English  poetry.  With  so  many  brilliant  lit- 
erary figures  the,  progress  of  English  literature  was  smoothly 
gliding  along  with  the  time  and  was  not  even  impeded  by  any 
of  these.  The  current  of  thought  was  not  altered,  but  it  moved 
on  in  the  same  channel,  and  held  a  place  in  the  same  strata  of 
England's  literary  world  as  did  the  eighteenth  century  thought. 
These  men  maintained  and  continued  to  advance  the  ideas  and 
isterpretations  of  life  prevalent  in  the  eighteenth  century.  The 
thoughts  and  views  of  the  new  age  had  not  yet  been  implanted 
in  the  natures  and  lives  of  these  men.  They  had  not  and  did 
not  grasp  the  scientific  spitit  of  this — ^the  nineteenth  century. 
The  new  age — the  age  of  investigation  and  of  research — had 
come;  but  yet,  even  at  the  beginning  of  this  age,  the  absence 
of  a  poet  to  take  up  and  advance  this  spirit  was  greatly  felt. 

Prior  to  this  time,  England's  call  for  men  had  often  been 
heard,  and  not  once  did  a  man  fail  to  respond.  This  time  the 
call  demanded  much,  and  in  response  came  no  less  a  poet  than 
Robert  Browning. 

In  London  lived  Robert  Browning,  Sr.,  a  clerk  in  the  Bank 
of  England,  unto  whom  a  son'  Robert  Browning,  the  poet,  was 
born  in  1812.  Early  in  infancy  he  showed  a  native  force  of 
character,  and  soon,  under  the  influence  of  Byron,  began  to 
make  rhymes.  In  1825  his  mother  bought  for  him  Shelley's 
poems,  and  consequently  he  soon  abandoned  Byronism.  His 
education,  like  that  of  Charles  Darwin,  was  received  largely 
by  his  home  training,  though  he  derived  much  from  the  ex- 
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perience  gained  by,  travels  in  Italy.  He  went  to  University 
College,  London,  for  a  short  time,  but  with  little  profit.  Not- 
withstanding this,  early  in  his  teens,  he  determined  that  he 
would  be  a  poet  or  nothing.  His  saying  was  not  a  farce,  for 
he,  before  his  death,  was  recognized  not  only  as  a  great  thinker 
and  writer,  but  a  representative  poet  of  the  century. 

This  master  poet  inherited  a  fine  physique  which  no  doubt 
stimulated  his  optimistic  views  of  human  nature.  "He  was 
short  and  thick  set,  of  a  very  muscular  build ;  his  temper  was 
ardent  and  optimistic;  he  was  appreciative,  sympathetic,  and 
full  of  curiosity;  prudent  in  affairs,  and  rather  "close"  about 
money ;  robust,  active,  loud  of  speech,  cordial  in  manners,  gra- 
cious in  address,  but  subject  to  sudden  fits  of  indignation 
which  were  like  thunderstorms."  In  other  words,  he  would 
have  been  a  star  athlete  of  today — one  with  all  the  qualities  of 
a  gentleman  and  believer  in  God.  A  man  of  perfect  health  and 
figure,  robust  and  active,  ardent  and  optimistic  was  this  let- 
tered man.  "God's  in  his  heaven,  all's  right  with  the  world." 
In  these  lines  are  embodied  not  only  the  optimism  of  Brown- 
ing, but  also  his  characteristic  idea  of  life  in  relation  to  God. 

Robert  Browning,  though  not  recognized  as  such  until  his 
later  days,  was  avowedly  the  representative  poet  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  thought.  He  discloses  the  range  and  the  affini- 
ties of  his  own  nature  and  the  great  and  significant  thought  of 
his  age  concerning  the  relations  of  life.  He,  unlike  Tennyson, 
deals  with  the  thought  or  mind  of  man.  He  looks  beyond  the 
external  forms  of  life  for  his  material;  he  searches  the  heart 
and  there  finds  and  places  before  our  eyes  the  best  element 
which  it  contains. 

This  shining  star  in  the  poetic  world  was  a  deep  thinker, 
and  naturally  a  cosmopolitan  poet.  He  takes  the  whole  world 
as  his  field,  and  gathers  everything  that  makes  for  the  better- 
ment of  mankind.  He,  in  his  poems,  carries  us  through  Italy, 
Germany,  Arabia,  Greece,  and  France  with  as  much  ease  and 
furnishes  us  with  the  same  pleasure  as  if  he  were  guiding  us 
through  his  own  country — England.  This  interpreter  not  only 
places  before  our  eyes  the  condition  of  one  age,  but  the  prac- 
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tices  of  many  ages  within  these  modern  countries.  For  in- 
stance, in  his  poems  of  life  in  Italy,  he  deals  with  the  pre- 
renaissance,  and  with  life,  love,  and  religion  in  all  their  rela- 
tions to  Nature  and  to  Nature's  God.  He  advances  no  new 
theories,  neither  reveals  any  new  truth,  but  rather  makes  a 
practical  application  of  the  truth  which  are  as  old  as  time  itself. 

Tht  variety  and  range  of  his  themes,  in  which  his  real  genius 
lies,  partly  account  for  our  poor  understanding  of  some  of 
Browning's  poetry;  but  the  great  fault  is  in  that  we  do  not 
know  end  understand  the  thoughts  and  ideas  which  he  has  to 
convey.  It  is  said,  and  wisely  so,  that  no  English  poet  ever  de- 
manded more  of  his  readers,  and  none  ever  had  more  to  give 
them.  No  English  verse  maker,  since  Shakespeare,  has  seen 
life  on  so  many  sides,  entered  into  it  with  such  intensity  of 
sympathy  and  imagination,  and  pierced  it  to  so  many  centers 
of  its  energy,  as  did  this  man. 

While  miany  poets  have  written  as  ragged  and  as  nervous 
verses  as  Browning,  yet  no  one  of  these  has  conveyed  so  deep 
and  penetrating  thought  to  the  mind  of  his  readers.  He 
seemed  to  care  more  about  what  he  said  than  how  he  said  it. 
It  is  obvious  that  he  cared  nothing  for  form — the  very  thing 
which  Tennyson  and  many  other  poets  sought  to  make  per- 
fect. 

Believing  that  this  life  was  only  a  preparation  for  the  life 
hereafter,  and  seeing  his  song  of  hope  in  the  very  midst  of 
the  suffering  and  woe  of  man's  sin  and  wretchedness.  Brown- 
ing continually  strove  to  show  the  imperfection  of  man,  and 
thereby  stimulate  him  to  a  higher  and  nobler  life  and  create 
within  him  aspirations,  the  goal  of  which  were  beyond  the 
power  of  accomplishment  by  mortal  man. 

Therefore,  to  Browning,  failure  came  only  when  a  man  had 
reached  a  stage  of  perfection  in  his  art ;  success  only  when  he 
failed  to  reach  this  perfection.  He  gives  to  us  in  Andrea  Del 
Sarto,  the  faultless  painter,  a  picture  of  a  man  who  is  a  failure 
because  he  has  attained  unto  perfection.  In  contrast,  we  have 
in  Pictor  Ignotus  an  imperfect  painter,  one  who  has  not  mas- 
tered his  art  perfectly,  but  one  who  is,  in  Browning's  concep- 
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tion,  a  success.  ''One's  reach  should  exceed  his  grasp,  or  else 
what's  heaven  for."  Within  this  line,  Browning  sums  up  his 
ideal  vision  of  success  and  failure,  and  brings  it  down  to  the 
point  that  if  man  would  accomplish  most  in  life  he  "must  go 
unsatisfied  to  God."  The  true  greatness  of  man  consists  in  his 
striving  for  higher  aspirations,  hopes,  joys,  sorrows,  and  fears, 
and  at  last  receiving  the  noble  reward  from  above,  awaiting 
for  those  who  do  not  attain  to  perfection  in  this  life. 

While  he  had  many  important  ideas  as  to  life  and  its  mo- 
tives, Browning  no  doubt  made  love  the  most  essential  element 
of  human  life.  Really  love  was  to  him  what  religion  is  to  the 
civilized  world.  "The  quintessence  of  all  goodness,  the  motive 
and  inspiring  cause  of  every  act  in  the  world  that  is  completed 
right;  it  is  real  and  lasting,  and  the  ideal  of  all  perfection," — 
is  the  greatest  conception  of  the  mind  of  this — the  greatest  of 
poets.  In  other  words,  love  is  the  meeting  point  of  God  and 
man;  love  is  the  sublimest  conception  of  God's  creatures  on 
earth;  and  a  life  inspired  by  love  is  the  most  perfect  form  of 
goodness  they  can  conceive  of,  therefore  love  should  be  man's 
ideal.  Browning  says  that  it  is  impossible  to  love  and  not  to 
be  wise,  and  besides  a  life  actuated  by  love  is  divine. 

"For  the  loving  worm  within  its  clod, 
Were  diviner  than  a  loveless  God." 

In  this  not  only  the  divine  quality  of  love  is  shown,  but  the 
old  idea  of  Tennyson's  "It  is  better  to  have  loved  and  lost,  than 
not  to  have  loved  at  all,"  is  very  clearly  set  forth. 

No  poet  has  ever  searched  such  an  extensive  field  and  used 
so  great  a  variety  of  themes  in  his  work  as  did  this  deep 
thinker.  No  writer  has  ever  had  such  a  clear  insight  into  all 
nature  as  did  this  extensive  searcher.  No  man  has  ever  ad- 
vanced so  many  worthy  characteristic  ideas  of  life  and  its  mo- 
tives— love,  art,  success  and  failure,  growth  and  the  relation 
of  the  present  life  to  that  of  the  future.  No  one  has  searched 
so  deep  into  the  hearts  of  man  in  sin  and  wretchedenss,  and 
yet  remained  optimistic  as  has  this  master  poet  Browning's 
characteristic  method  of  presentation  is  the  dramatic  mono- 
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logue.  There  he  had  no  ideals,  but  rather  incarnated  in  one 
character  the  ideas  of  his  time  and  age.  His  great  strength  of 
expression  was  unrivalled. 

Robert  Browning,  the  poet,  who  had  to  overcome  in  his 
early  days  the  harsh  criticism  of  so  many,  and  had  to  work  so 
hard  in  order  to  secure  the  favor  of  the  public,  certainly  de- 
serves great  credit  for  his  untiring  efforts.  Greater  than  any 
acumen  shown  by  a  sentimental  poet  was  his  great  and  exten- 
sive insight  into  human  nature.  Greater  than  any  doctrine  pre- 
seted  by  poems  of  other  authors  is  the  idea  that  love  is  divine 
and  actually  is  the  meeting  point  of  God  and  man. 

J.  P.  Stockman,  '05. 


Our  World — Its  Formation  and  Development. 

(Medal  Essay  of  Science  Department.) 

One  characteristic  marking  the  method  of  scientific  re- 
search of  the  present  day  is  the  going  to  the  bottom,  to  the 
beginning,  and  carefully  working  out  the  successive  develop- 
ments before  attempting  an  accurate  understanding  of  the 
present  form  and  construction.  How  often  we  hear  men  ex- 
patiate in  eloquent  terms  when  struck  by  some  wondrous  vision 
of  the  grandeur,  the  magnitude,  the  beauty  of  the  works  of 
nature  in  the  realm  about  him.  But  how  few  stop  to  think,  to 
study,  and  thus  get  an  understanding  of  this  world  on  and  in 
which  he  lives  and  has  his  existence. 

The  history  of  the  earth  is  written  throughout  the  compos- 
ing material — to  the  greatest  depths  reached  by  man,  and  over 
its  surface  from  shore  to  interior,  even  the  deeps  of  the  ocean 
yield  up  their  secrets  of  knowledge.  The  earth  is  a  great  book, 
the  leaves  of  which  are  the  strata  of  the  composing  materials. 
The  many  chapters  are  arranged  into  five  grand  divisions  of 
evolution  in  development.  While  the  manifested  powers  of 
aqueous  and  igneous  origin  of  today  give  us  double  page  illus- 
trations, showing,  in  a  faint  manner  it  is  true,  how  the  results 
have  been  accomplished.  It  is  written  in  a  varied  language 
of  many  tongues,  so  even  when  he  observes,  the  average  man 
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knows  not.  However,  wise  men  have  gathered  the  manu- 
scripts, deciphered  their  truths,  and  have  given  them  to  us  in 
our  mother  tongue.  At  times  the  page  has  been  blurred  or 
scantily  filled,  so  occasionally  we  must  accept  the  message  as 
deducted  through  logical  reasoning  from  the  imperfect  data, 
according  to  expectations  based  on  the  known  results  of  other 
data. 

So  it  is  concerning  the  embryo  of  the  earth.  However,  the 
searchings  of  the  mind  for  centuries  has  not  been  to  no  avail. 
In  accord  with,  and  with  some  aid  from  the  data  given  by  in- 
spiration, we  have  pausible  pictures  of  this  great  era. 

There  have  been  several  hypotheses  setting  forth  the  develop- 
ment of  the  earth  through  its  embryonic  stage ;  of  these  I  shall 
discuss  the  two  now  most  generally  held — The  Planetesimal 
Theory  and  The  Nebular  Hypothesis.  The  Planetestimal 
Theory  has  been  set  forth  within  the  past  few  years  by  Prof. 
Chamberlin.  Although  scarcely  credited  at  first,  this  hypo- 
thesis is  gaining  ground  and  becoming  more  popular.  Its 
name,  Planetesimal,  is  partially  descriptive  of  the  method  set 
forth.  This  holds  that  the  earth  has  been  formed  by  the 
accretion  of  small  cold  planets  (planetesimal)  varying  in  size 
down  to  dust-like  particles.  These  small  planets,  drawn  to- 
gether by  mutual  attraction,  eventually  produce  a  body  whose 
gravitational  force  pulls  all  smaller  bodies  coming  within  the 
radius  of  this  force  to  it.  This  action  continuing  through  time 
produced  the  present  size  of  the  earth.  According  to  this 
hypothesis  there  was  never  a  molten  or  plastic  condition  of  the 
earth,  all  interior  heat  has  been  and  is  produced  by  pressure 
and  friction.  So  the  earth  may  be  getting  hotter  and  larger 
as  time  continues.  However,  it  is  all  the  time  giving  off  heat 
and  contracting  through  loss  of  volatile  matter.  The  atmos- 
phere and  ocean  have  been  formed  by  escaping  gases  and  other 
volatile  matter,  and  are  also  becoming  larger.  The  fact  that 
accretion  is  yet  going  on  is  attested  by  the  remains  of  meteors 
and  meteoric  dust  found  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  today.  The 
irregular  spheroidal  shape  of  the  earth  also  favors  this  hypo- 
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thesis.  However,  there  are  many  problems  to  be  solved  by 
this  theory  before  it  can  be  very  generally  accepted. 

The  Nebula  Hypothesis  answers  more  questions  and  solves 
more  problems  than  any  other  hypothesis,  and  so  is  most  plaus- 
ible and  popular.  That  theory,  guided  and  developed  under 
reason  and  judgment  and  best  satisfying  the  unprejudiced 
mind,  comes  nearest  the  truth.  The  Nebular  Hypothesis  was 
first  established  by  the  German  philosopher  Kant.  Later  it 
was  clearly  brought  out  and  developed  by  Laplace.  By  this 
theory  the  earth  was  once  a  part  of  a  great  mass  of  gas  and 
volatile  matter,  of  which  the  sun  remains  the  center  and  great- 
est part,  the  former  nucleus  of  all  the  planets  of  our  solar  sys- 
tem. This  mass  of  matter,  fused  and  burning  from  the  mutual 
friction  of  particle  upon  particle,  may  be  likened  to  a  mist  of 
fire.  This  fire-mist  began  revolving,  the  motion  throwing  off 
rings  of  the  burning  matter  at  successive  times.  One  of  these 
rings  was  the  embryo  of  the  earth.  The  ring  continued  its 
former  revolving  motion  until  by  some  means  it  was  broken 
or  swerved  aside  at  one  point.  This  interruption  threw  more 
of  the  matter  in  one  point  than  in  another,  and  about  this  en- 
larged point  the  whole  formed  itself  by  attraction.  This  new 
mass  of  fire-mist,  like  its  parent,  continued  to  revolve,  all  the 
time  becoming  denser  and  assuming  the  form  of  a  sphere. 
Thus  revolving,  the  mass  threw  off  a  small  ring  of  matter 
similar  to  what  it  was  originally  itself.  Through  a  like  process 
this  new  ring  became  a  sphere-shaped  body,  becoming  our 
moon.  Its  after  history  was  very  much  similar  to  what  is  to 
follow  concerning  the  earth.  On  account  of  the  smallness  of 
its  mass  the  moon  has  become  dead  and  cold. 

Ages  rolled  by.  Our  mass  of  fire-mist,  ever  giving  off  heat 
and  volatile  matter,  became  denser  and  denser.  At  last  the 
mass  became  a  globe  of  hot,  glowing  material  more  or  less 
solid.  This  theory  at  first  held  that  the  center  was  and  is  now 
plastic  or  molten,  but  of  late  this  has  been  proven  to  have  been 
an  error.  The  center  of  the  earth  must  be  as  solid  as  a  glass 
ball  or  it  could  not  withstand  the  pressure  upon  it,  neither 
could  the  surface  withstand  the  force  of  the  interior  tidal  ac- 
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tion  were  it  not  solid.  This  glowing  world  was  enveloped  by 
great  clouds  of  gas  and  volatile  acids,  shutting  out  all  light 
from  the  parent  sun.  The  cooling  continues  until  the  encir- 
cling clouds  are  condensed  and  their  acidic  waters  precipitated 
on  the  hot  surface  below.  Torrents  fall  only  to  be  immediately 
flashed  into  vapor  again  as  they  came  in  contact  with  the  hot 
earth.  What  a  storm !  The  war  of  the  elements.  Precipitation 
and  volatilization  go  hand  in  hand.  The  falling  torrents  cool 
the  surface,  causing  contraction,  great  fissues'  open,  out  of 
which  pour  the  white-hot  lava  from  below.  The  whole  sur- 
face is  in  a  turmoil  like  to  a  violently  boiling  mass  of  water. 
Finally  the  surface  is  so  cool  the  water  is  no  longer  converted 
into  vapor,  but  remains  condensed.  The  conflict  has  ended, 
the  aqueous  agencies  have  won.  The  clouds  pour  out  their 
burdens  and  are  dissolved  away.   The  ocean  has  been  formed. 

Thus,  according  to  the  Nebular  Hypothesis,  the  earth  was 
brought  through  its  embryo  and  developed  to  the  form  of  a 
sphere,  composed  of  land  and  water.  This  hypothesis  has 
much  to  sustain  its  claim.  The  evidences  are  too  broad  and 
general  to  be  discussed  here.  The  problems  solved  by  this 
hypothesis,  the  agencies  of  nature  manifested  today,  the  con- 
dition of  othtr  planets  in  our  system,  and  the  existence  of 
nebulae  at  present  time  going  through  a  similar  process  of 
change,  all  sanction  its  claim. 

The  morning  after  the  couds  had  poured  out  their  torrents 
the  sun  rises  to  look  upon  a  new  world.  The  darkness  has  sep- 
arated from  the  light  and  the  first  day  has  dawned.  This  first 
view  of  the  earth  was  vastly  different  from  what  the  sun  now 
shines  upon.  There  was  little  land — the  ocean  covered  almost 
tlie  entire  globe.  The  ridges  made  by  the  contracting  earth 
were  at  about  the  same  positions  as  our  continents  are  at  pres- 
ent. The  moon  being  much  nearer  than  at  present  produced  a 
tide  hundreds  of  feet  high,  sweeping  around  the  earth  every 
few  hours.  This  great  tide  swept  with  mighty  force  over  every 
surface  of  rock  composing  the  land.  Erosion  was  rapid  and 
severe,  and  sedimentation  much  faster  than  today.   The  eroded 
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material  was  deposited  near  the  protruding  rock.  As  sedimen- 
tation continued,  the  place  of  deposit,  becoming  heavier,  sank 
deeper  from  contraction,  as  well  as  weight.  The  heat  from  be- 
low fused  the  sediments,  thus  weakening  the  surface  at  that 
point.  The  pressure  from  the  contracting  earth  must  force 
some  point  to  give  away,  so  naturally  this  weakened  line  of 
sedimentation  yields  and  an  upheaval  of  land  resulted.  In  this 
manner  our  oldest  rock  were  formed ;  these  were  the  backbone 
of  the  future  continents.  However,  this  process  was  likely 
repeated  many  times  before  our  Archaean  rock  were  left  us  as 
fossils  of  the  oldest  strata.  This  era  of  time  ending  with  the 
Archaean  upheaval  is  named  Eozoic — the  time  before  life  ex- 
isted. It  is  true  there  has  been  found  what  is  generally  called 
a  fossil  of  organic  life  in  the  Archaean  rock  of  Canada,  but 
the  fact  of  it  being  a  true  fossil  is  disputed.  If  this  is  a  true 
fossil,  then  life  began  before  the  Archaean  upheaval.  How- 
ever, it  is  generally  believed  that  both  land  and  sea  were  bare 
of  either  plant  or  animal  life  at  that  era.  At  the  end  of  the 
Eozoic  era  the  area  of  land  was  very  small,  just  a  small  be- 
ginning of  the  continents  as  now  known.  Since  the  deveop- 
ment  has  been  very  strikingly  similar  for  all  the  great  land 
areas,  we  shall  confine  our  attention  almost  wholly  to  our  own 
continent.  Let  us  keep  in  mind  the  great  changes  in  animal 
and  plant  life,  and  land  area,  as  the  eras  roll  by ;  the  fact  that  a 
great  development  is  taking  place,  an  evolution  of  all  things, 
and  the  underlying  purpose  of  the  Creator  more  and  more  evi- 
dent as  evolution  advances  higher  and  higher,  as  He  prepared 
for  the  culmination  of  creations,  the  likeness  of  His  own 
image. 

North  America  at  the  end  of  the  Eozoic  era  was  represented 
by  four  comparatively  small  areas  of  land.  They  were  scat- 
tered and  far  apart.  The  largest  was  in  the  shape  of  a  great 
V  enlarged  at  the  point ;  it  embraced  Labrador  on  the  extreme 
right;  then  extended  south  to  the  Great  Lakes,  forming  its 
apex  just  north  of  this  point;  the  left  fork  extended  north- 
west to  an  unknown  distance.   The  area  next  in  size  extended 
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along  the  Atlantic  coast  from  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  on  the 
north  as  far  south  as  Georgia,  and  extending  east  to  an  un- 
known distance.  Then  two  narrow  strips,  parallel  to  each 
other,  in  the  west  of  the  United  States,  along  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tain system.  This  was  a  dismal  and  bleak  world  at  this  age. 
No  animal  or  plant  life  on  land  or  sea  broke  the  monotony  of 
the  dark,  cold  rock  or  the  passing  of  the  ceaseless  tide.  For 
centuries  erosion  and  denudation  continued.  The  rock  of  this 
era  are  50,000  feet  thick,  and  the  time  involved  perhaps  as 
great  as  that  of  all  other  eras  together. 

Ages  after  the  Archaean  upheaval  the  Palaeozoic  era  ushers 
in  the  beginning  of  life  as  recorded  by  fossils  in  distinct  and 
various  forms.  The  degree  of  compexity  of  life  in  the  be- 
ginning of  this  era  certifies  that  the  birth  of  life  was  in  a  prev- 
ious time.  And  there  are  evidences  of  life  found  in  rock  repre- 
senting a  period  before  the  Palaeozoic,  but  these  are  now  ad- 
mitted not  to  have  been  organisms.  Strata  containing  the  first 
form  of  organic  life  have  not  yet  been  discovered;  there  is  a 
long  period  between  the  first  strata  of  Palaeozoic  rock  and  the 
beginning  of  life.  There  are  several  species  already  developed 
— some  10,000 — many  of  complex  forms.  This  era  is  divided 
into  three  distinct  ages,  each  characterized  by  the  dominance 
of  a  great  class  of  life  forms.  These  are,  first,  the  Age  of 
Invertebrates;  second,  the  Age  of  Fishes;  and  third,  the  Age 
of  Acrogens  and  Amphibians.  This  was  an  era  of  many  up- 
heavals and  subsidances,  and  is  divided  according  to  these,  into 
three  periods — the  Silurian,  the  Devonian,  and  the  Carboni- 
ferous. The  Invertebrates  inhabit  and  rule  the  seas  in  the  be- 
ginning. These  were  mosty  shell-covered  animals  of  all  man- 
ner of  forms  and  sizes,  the  largest  being  the  Orthoceratites,  of 
which  specimens  have  been  found  fifteen  feet  long  and  ten 
inches  in  diameter.  But  the  Invertebrates  have  their  day  of 
dominance  and  eventually  yield  to  higher  orders,  and  the 
Vertebrates,  represented  by  fishes,  succeed  as  the  dominant 
class.    All  four  sub  classes  into  which  fishes  are  divided  are 
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represented  in  this  era.  Only  two  of  these  have  representa- 
tives today — the  Elasmobranches  and  Teleostomes.  The  fishes 
have  their  day,  and  must  yield  to  a  higher  family  as  rulers. 
The  Amphibians  have  been  developed  and  are  ready  to  rule. 
They  were  the  first  land  vertebrates  we  have  record  of.  They 
were  very  different  fom  the  Amphibians  of  our  day.  Some  of 
them  were  covered  with  plates  of  shell,  and  of  gigantic  size, 
having  immense  jaws,  armed  with  massive  teeth.  In  this 
order  the  record  of  the  changes  from  the  preceding  fish  family 
to  Amphibians  and  these  to  the  succeeding  Reptiles  is  left  al- 
most complete.  Plant  life  begins  in  the  embryo,  and  developed 
into  the  great  trees  which  formed  most  of  our  coal.  From  the 
simple  mosses  and  ferns  at  the  beginning  to  the  great  tree 
ferns,  Sigillariae,  and  Lepidodendrons  several  feet  in  diameter 
and  forty  to  eighty  feet  in  height,  of  the  closing  periods.  The 
temperature  during  this  era  was  much  higher  than  now,  even 
that  of  the  torrid  zone,  and  was  the  same  over  the  whole  globe. 
Great  tree  ferns,  the  like  of  which  we  find  only  in  the  torrid 
zone,  were  then  numerous  in  Greenland  and  even  higher  lati- 
tudes. During  the  Carboniferous  period  our  coal  fields  were 
made.  Through  long  centuries  vegetable  matter  was  deposited 
and  stored  away  for  the  use  of  a  being  coming  long  ages  after- 
wards. Though  the  changes  have  been  many  and  the  develop- 
ment great,  and  wonderful,  yet  had  we  visited  the  earth  at  the 
close  of  this  era,  it  would  have  been  unprepared  for  man.  The 
sea  teemed  with  animals,  small  and  great;  in  the  forests  of 
ferns  and  great  bare,  stem-like  trees,  a  few  insects  and  huge, 
uncouth  amphibians  lazily  drank  in  the  warm,  heavy  atmos- 
phere. But  we  would  have  found  no  beautiful  flowers,  no  lus- 
cious fruits,  no  shady  woods,  a  dismal  land  indeed;  without 
any  animal  for  the  use  of  man;  not  a  single  bird  flittered 
among  the  shrubs ;  soundless  but  for  the  occasional  chirp  of  a 
grasshopper  or  the  groan  of  an  amphibian. 

However,  the  time  is  coming  for  a  change.  The  Amphibians 
must  yield  their  regin  to  a  superior  animal ;  the  continent  has 
much  increased  in  area  during  this  era.    There  have  been  a 
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series  of  additions  of  area  by  successive  upheavals,  and  the 
era  closed  with  the  Appalachian  Revolution.  The  land  now 
extends  as  far  south  as  about  the  middle  of  Alabama,  extend- 
ing west,  but  curving  northward  up  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio 
river,  then  south  again  to  the  northern  edge  of  Texas,  then 
north  to  a  great  distance.   The  extreme  West  did  not  exist. 

There  is  a  transition  period  between  the  era  just  closed  and 
the  Mesozoic  era  which  follows.  This,  the  Permian  period,  gives 
a  record  of  the  rapid  changes  taking  place  in  the  life  systems. 
However,  the  strata  of  this  period  are  very  limited  on  our  con- 
tinent, being  confined,  so  far  as  known,  to  the  Central  and 
Southwestern  States.  The  Mesozoic  times  give  views  of  an- 
other great  change.  The  scene  is  far  different  from  that  we 
have  just  looked  upon.  Many  species  of  animals  have  passed 
away,  yet  others  have  taken  their  places,  and  sea  and  land  are 
teeming  with  organisms  much  different  in  every  way.  Am- 
phibians no  longer  reign.  The  great  Reptilian  family  now  as- 
sumes control  over  land  and  sea,  the  Dinosaurs  on  the  land, 
and  the  Enaliosaurs  on  the  sea.  Some  of  these  great  Saurians 
were  thirty  to  forty  feet  in  length,  with  paddles  six  to  seven 
feet  long.  Two  new  orders  originated  in  this  era,  preparing 
for  their  culmination  in  the  era  to  follow.  The  Bird  family 
and  the  Mammalian  family,  the  earliest  bird-like  animal  is 
found  near  the  middle  of  this  era.  This  family  sprung  from 
the  Reptiles;  it  has  been  called  a  Repitilian-bird  or  Bird-like 
Reptile.  Mammalian  tendencies  occur  in  the  earliest  strata  of 
this  era.  All  early  mammals  were  marsupials  and  did  not  at- 
tain much  prominence  during  this  era.  Plant  life  of  this  era  is 
rather  imperfectly  known;  Cycads  and  Conifers  attain  their 
highest  development  toward  the  end  of  the  era.  Many  prev- 
ious existing  oders  continued  through  the  era.  There  were 
some  coal  deposits  made  at  this  time,  and  also  the  great  beds 
of  rock  salt  were  deposited ;  there  were  several  changes  in  land 
area.  It  is  by  these,  divided  into  three  periods  in  general,  how- 
ever, only  two  are  clearly  shown  in  America.  The  eastern 
part  of  the  continent  was  of  about  the  same  outline  as  at  the 
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end  of  the  previous  era.  The  west  was  the  seat  of  the  greatest 
changes.  Just  as  the  Paloeozoic  era  closed  with  the  upheaval 
of  the  Appalachian  system,  so  this  era  ended  with  the  eleva- 
tion forming  most  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  system,  including 
the  Sierra  Range.  East  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  was  a  great 
inland  sea,  extending  entirely  across  the  continent  and  sep- 
arating it  into  two  sections.  It  lay  farthest  east  at  the  point 
west  of  the  Great  Lakes,  to  which  the  sea  extended;  north 
from  here,  the  land  gently  sloped  westward;  south,  the  land 
extended  westward  until  middle  Texas  is  reached,  then  sloping 
south  and  southeast,  and  on  around  to  northeast,  thus  forming 
a  tongue-shaped  area  extending  southwest  from  the  main  body. 
The  Gulf  was  then  as  high  as  the  mouths  of  the  Missouri  and 
Ohio  rivers. 

Just  as  between  the  Paloeozoic  and  the  Mesozoic  eras,  there 
was  a  period  of  transition  just  so  between  the  Mesozoic  and 
Cenozoic  eras.  There  was  a  transition  period  of  which  the 
Laramie  strata  bear  record.  Here  are  found  fossils  showing 
some  of  the  rapid  changes  between  the  two  eras  generally  miss- 
ing at  most  out-cropping  strata.  The  Cenozoic  era,  with  its 
divisions  into  Tertiary  and  Quatenary  periods,  now  ushers  in 
other  changes.  During  the  Tertiary  periods  the  great  inland  sea 
disappears,  the  underlying  strata  rising  to  form  the  Great  Plains 
and  the  eastern  ranges  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Along  the 
Pacific  coast  there  was  no  great  change,  but  on  the  Atlantic 
and  Gulf  coasts  areas  were  added.  North  of  New  Jersey  the 
coast  was  farther  east  than  what  it  is  now,  and  has  since  sub- 
sided, but  south  of  that  point  about  one  hundred  miles  of  land 
was  added  to  the  whole  coast,  Atlantic  and  Gulf,  including 
Florida  and  extending  about  the  same  distance  on  both  sides 
of  the  Mississippi  as  far  north  as  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  river, 
and  south  around  the  Gulf  coast  to  a  point  in  Mexico.  The 
dominant  class  of  this  era  is  the  Mammal,  which  rules  now  the 
nearly  developed  universe.  Nearly  all  the  genera  and  many  of 
the  specie  are  the  same  as  at  present  time.  Many  animals  and 
plants  could  not  have  been  distinguished  by  the  unpracticed 
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eye  from  those  of  the  present  era.  Nearly  all  the  animals  now 
used  by  man  had  their  origin  in  this  era,  rapidly  developing 
in  preparation  for  his  advent.  The  oldest  fossil  of  the  specie, 
now  known  as  the  Horse,  was  found  in  this  country.  This  ani- 
mal then  was  far  different  from  what  it  is  now ;  instead  of  one 
tbe,  the  foot  now,  it  had  five  toes  on  the  front  foot  and  three 
on  the  rear  foot.  Fossils  of  succeeding  representatives  show 
the  losing  of  the  toes  down  to  one,  as  now.  In  the  plant  life, 
vegetation  was  far  more  luxuriant  than  at  present.  Here  also 
the  genera  were  the  same  as  now  found — Dicotyls,  palms,  and 
grasses  were  abundant.  The  plant  life  indiactes  a  much 
warmer  clima:te  than  at  present.  Europe  was  then  covered 
with  evergreens;  the  Cypress  of  South  Carolina  at  present, 
existed  then  in  Greenland.  The  temperature  is  estimated  to 
have  been  at  least  thirty  degrees  higher  than  at  present.  The 
Quaternary  period  brings  a  great  surprise  to  the  Northern 
Hemisphere.  It  ushers  in  the  Age  of  Ice  which  holds  the 
Hemisphere  in  its  cold  grasp  for  centuries.  In  North  America 
the  ice  sheet  extended  as  far  south  as  the  38th  and  40th  de- 
grees North  latitude,  that  is,  to  Pennsylvania,  to  Southern 
Ohio  and  Illinois;  then  it  retreated  northward  westwardly,  to 
the  borders  of  United  States  and  Canada.  The  Glacial  period  is 
acounted  for  by  the  occurrence  of  two  simultaneous  events. 
First,  at  the  time  of  greatest  eccentricity  of  the  earth's  orbits. 
Winter  occurred  at  aphelion,  and  second,  there  was  at  the  same 
time  a  period  of  great  upheaval  of  the  Northern  Hemisphere. 
These  two  events  were  quite  sufficient  to  produce  the  great 
continental  Glaciers.  The  Quaternary  period  was  also  a  time 
of  great  fluctuation  in  the  land  area.  Upheavals  and  subsidances 
alternate,  first,  the  land  gains  on  the  sea,  then  the  sea  flows  in 
on  the  land.  However,  the  period  ended  the  conflict  between 
the  two  elements  about  as  they  began.  Mammals  culminate  in 
this  period.  They  attained  their  greatest  size,  and  most  power- 
ful forms.  A  new  and  higher  being  comes  into  existence  about 
the  middle  of  the  period;  this  is  the  promise  of  a  new  ruler. 
Plant  life  has  attained  the  position  of  usefulness   for  their 
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King.  Blossoms  and  fruit  and  cereals  have  been  added. 
Everything  is  ready  for  the  great,  latest  and  culminating 
era. 

Thousands  of  years  passed  by.  There  have  been  no  great 
changes  in  the  topography  of  the  world.  The  Psychozoic,  the 
era  of  the  Soul,  has  come.  Man  has  been  coronated — The 
King  of  the  earth  rules.  Other  eras  have  had  their  rulers,  they 
governed  by  reason  of  physical  strength  and  size.  But  this 
King  controls  and  governs  by  reason  of  a  new  force^ — the  Mind 
and  the  Soul  are  his  peculiar  powers,  given  by  the  Creator  to 
him  alone,  the  distinguishing  characteristics  above  all  other 
animals. 

In  this  way  the  Creator  prepared  and  developed  our  earth. 
By  a  most  conservative  process  of  estimation,  thirty  millions 
of  years  have  passed  away  since  the  Archean  strata  rose  above 
the  ocean  surface.  Since  then,  upheavals,  earthquakes,  vol- 
canoes, heat,  cold,  fire,  and  water  have  moulded  and  carved 
our  world  as  it  is  found  today,  and  these  agencies  are  still 
transforming  it.  We  have  seen  how  each  era  had  its  ruler,  a 
specie  of  higher  order  and  larger  form  than  its  associates, 
which  as  the  years  go  by  reaches  its  culmination,  then  de- 
creases yielding  its  reign  to  the  ruler  to  follow  in  the  succeed- 
ing era.  While  many  families  have  entirely  died  out,  there 
are  many  existing  today  whose  ancestors  extend  back  to  the 
earliest  times.  Each  era  added  some  new  area,  and  stored 
away  some  substance  in  vast  amounts  for  the  uses  of  man,  who 
was  not  to  come  for  millions  of  years  afterwards.  Thus  were 
our  mines  of  lime,  coal,  salt,  and  numerous  minerals  provided 
for  us.  By  ceaseless  development  and  evolution,  the  Creator 
has  prepared  the  dwelling  place  of  man  whom  He  made  "A 
little  lower  than  the  angels."  O.  M.  M.,  '06. 
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At  Eventide. 

At  evening-tide  when  the  sun  sinks  low, 

And  pauses,  or  seems  to  pause  just  above 

The  horizon,  as  if  to  take  one  slow. 

Sweet  look  about  him,  ere  he  makes  one  move 

More  and  touches  the  now  golden  sky  line ; 

When  all  Vound  grows  still  as  the  night,  and  trees 

Cease  their  swaying  back  and  forth  and  combine 

Their  stillness  with  that  of  a  like  still  breeze ; 

When  the  sun  has  set  and  his  rays  no  more 

Play  about,  peep  in  and  out,  and  between 

The  leaves  and  branches  of  trees,  hanging  o'er 

Each  other,  all  alike,  one  mass  of  green; 

When  long  streaks  of  light  thrown  across  the  sky 

Turn  red,  pale  a  little,  and  fade  away, 

A  reminder  that  some  time  all  shall  die; 

And  be  no  more  than  remains  of  today; 

And  finally,  when  the  dark,  which  comes  on, 

Envelopes  all,  hiding,  as  with  a  brush, 

Some  famous  landscape  painting,  then  is  gone 

The  day,  swallowed  up  in  that  silent  hush 

Which  only  comes  at  evening-tide. 

At  evening-tide,  when  the  stars  appear 

And  deck  the  heavens  with  their  radiance. 

And  when  the  Moon's  pale  beams,  as  if  through  fear 

Of  some  hidden  foe,  creep  about  and  glance, 

As  it  were,  through  every  hiding  place 

From  which  a  moment  since  the  sun's  rays 

Were  withdrawn,  and  the  ever-silent  face 

Resumes  its  watch,  as  through  the  trodden  ways 

Of  heaven  he  slowly,  silently  steals. 

The  presence  of  Him,  the  One  great  divine 

Being,  Creator  and  God,  then  appeals 

To  what  is  best  in  man,  teaching  sublime 

Truths,  and  furnishing  inspiration  for 
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Noble  thoughts,  noble  words  and  noble  deeds; 
Tis  at  this  time  when,  with  nothing  to  mar 
The  beauty  of  the  change,  the  fertile  seeds 
Of  His  own  love  unconsciously  are  sown, 
And  in  the  heart  so  changed  the  holy  seal 
Is  set,  perhaps  to  him  'twas  all  unknown. 
And  yet  he  can  not  help  but  know  and  feel 
The  change  which  comes  at  evening-tide. 

Archie  Willis,  'o8. 


The  Red  Cross. 

The  tropical  storm  had  passed  away.  No  more  could  be  seen 
the  masses  of  black  clouds  as  they  seemed  to  rise  from  the 
depths  of  the  Pacific,  and  roll  landward  to  envelop  the  snow- 
clad  summits  of  the  Andes  Mountains  in  their  dark  folds.  No 
more  could  be  heard  the  roll  of  distant  thunder,  coming  nearer 
and  nearer,  until  at  last  the  mountains  themselves  quaked  at 
the  heavy  sounds.  No  longer  was  the  darkness  of  the  night 
broken  by  vivid  flashes  of  lightning  as  they  played  from  side 
to  side  of  jagged  cloud.  Nor  were  the  echoes  of  the  moun- 
tains any  more  awakened  by  the  sound  of  thunderbolts  being 
hurled  against  the  rocks.  And  the  roar  of  the  wind  as  it  tore 
along,  and  the  sound  of  the  descending  rain  had  ceased. 

Where  before  had  been  strife  now  was  peace.  The  full  moon 
had  risen  ,and  was  just  casting  her  rays  over  the  summits  of 
the  Andes,  to  light  up  the  lower  hills  with  their  dark  ravines, 
and  the  valleys  and  plains  near  the  sea.  The  great  peaks  stand- 
ing far  up  into  the  night,  seemed  crowned  with  ivory  as  the 
moonlight  rested  on  the  snow,  while  their  immense  height 
made  the  mighty  waves  of  the  distant  ocean  appear  to  break 
at  their  very  base.  Far  away  over  the  broad  plains  and  in  the 
valleys  could  be  seen  myriad  lights  of  mighty  cities ;  while  up 
among  the  mountains,  built  upon  an  almost  inaccessible 
plateau,  was  the  largest  of  all — Indos,  the  Imperial  City  of  the 
Incas.   As  the  lights  of  Indos  shone  forth,  and  as  it  lay  there 
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in  the  moonlight,  surrounded  by  walls,  and  rearing  its  domes 
an  dtowers  proudly  to  the  heavens;  truly  it  seemed  that  the 
Incas  were  at  peace  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  wealth. 

Yet  in  that  very  city,  the  heart  of  a  great  city  was  stirred, 
because  the  yoke  of  oppression  had  been  laid  upon  it  and  its 
ancient  wealth  and  honor  had  been  taken  by  a  despised  foe. 
Here  too,  though  so  far  away'  the  power  of  Spain  was  felt, 
and  the  will  of  the  Spaniards  was  supreme.  But  the  Incas  had 
fought.  Not  until  thousands  of  men  had  gone  down  in  blood 
had  the  enemy  filled  their  coffers  from  the  treasures  of  many 
generations.  Not  until  thousands  of  homes  had  been  left  deso- 
late had  the  sacred  temples  of  the  Incas  been  desecrated,  and 
their  gods  reviled.  Yet  indeed  all  was  not  lost.  There  were 
still  brave  and  loyal  men  willing  to  fight  for  their  fatherland. 
And  even  now,  a  few  hundred  were  assembled  in  a  remote  and 
secluded  valleys  to  hear  the  words  of  their  great  and  noble 
chief,  Donizola. 

These  dusky  warriors,  clad  in  armour  of  quilted  cotton,  stood 
like  statues  in  the  moonlight,  awaiting  their  chief  to  speak. 
Silently  he  girded  his  robe  about  his  magnificent  form,  and 
turning  his  fine  young  face  towards  them,  he  said  in  a  low,  fal- 
tering voice: 

"Men  of  Incas,  we  have  fought  together,  we  have  bled  to- 
gether, I  have  tried  to  serve  you  faithfully,  but — "  and  his 
voice  trembled,  'T  am  a  hated  Spaniard!" 

He  waited  for  a  moment  to  see  the  effect  of  his  words,  but 
not  a  muscle  moved.    So  he  continued: 

"But  think  not  that  because  I  am  their  countryman  that  I 
love  them,  for  of  all  men  these  I  hate,  hate,  hate !" 

Gradually  his  voice  had  risen  until  the  echoes  sent  back  the 
words  to  his  own  ears,  and  his  face  darkened  as  he  heard  thus 
the  expression  of  his  soul.   But  again  he  spoke : 

'T  once  lived  far  away  across  the  eastern  waters,  and  know 
the  tyranny  of  my  people.  I  was  then  the  loving  son  of  what 
I  thought  was  a  kind  father.  But  even  l\e  proved  unkind,  and 
his  love  for  gold  moved  him  to  sell  me,  his  only  son,  as  a 
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slave !"  Here  a  look  of  triumph  came  over  his  face  as  he  con- 
tinued : 

"But  I  escaped,  and  found  a  home  in  your  country.  You 
trusted  me,  I  love  you,  and  would  give  my  life  for  your  lib- 
erty. But  trust  never  those  men  who  have  destroyed  your 
homes,  for  here  I  bear  the  mark  of  their  cruelty  and  avarice, 
the  badge  of  slavery  given  by  a  father's  hand."  As  he  said 
these  words,  the  robe  was  thrown  back  from  his  breast  and  his 
finger  rested  there,  pointing  to  a  small  red  cross,  that  had  been 
pricked  in  faint  vermilion  many  years  before. 

The  warriors  looked  in  silence  and  understood. 

"But  you  and  I  will  have  revenge!"  he  continued.  "This 
night  we  will  wash  away  our  common  wrongs  in  the  rich, 
warm,  life-blood  of  our  enemies.  Come !  They  suspect  us  not, 
and  the  time  is  at  hand." 

His  voice  ceased,  and  the  profound  silence  was  broken  only 
by  one  long,  fierce  warwhoop,  which,  ringing  over  the  hills, 
expressed  all  the  desires  of  the  brave  who  uttered  it. 

With  light,  noiseless  tread  the  little  band  of  brave  men, 
Donizola  at  their  head,  filed  out  from  their  secret  place  of  ren- 
dezvous. Like  spectres  they  went  over  steep  hills,  across  deep 
valleys,  and  through  narrow  passes,  until  they  had  reached  the 
walls,  and  could  see  the  glow  from  the  lights  of  Indos.  Long 
they  waited,  until  the  banquet  fires  of  their  enemies  had  died 
away,  and  the  sound  of  drunken  revelry  had  ceased. 

No  more  time  was  then  lost.  The  stupid  sentinels  which  the 
Spaniards  had  placed  did  not  see  the  light  forms  of  Donizola's 
men  as  they  cautiously  scaled  the  low  wall  and  dropped  on  the 
inside ;  nor  did  their  dull  ears  perceive  the  slight  sound  of  moc- 
casined  feet  grating  against  the  stones.  The  invaders,  lulled 
to  sleep  in  their  false  security,  knew  nothing  of  their  danger 
until  they  heard  the  fierce  cry  of  "Fatherland  and  The  Red 
Cross"  coming  from  the  lips  of  the  chief  of  the  Incas.  The 
batte  was  short!  The  enemy  thus  rudely  awakened,  and  being 
dazed  from  their  orgies,  could  offer  scarcely  no  resistance. 
Death  was  seen  in  every  direction,  and  the  Spaniards  washed 
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awayi  with  their  own  blood,  the  contamination  of  their  hated 
touch  from  the  gold  of  the  Incas. 

Through  all  that  scene  of  bloodshed  and  slaughter,  indeed 
Donizola  seemed  to  be  washing  away  his  wrongs  in  the  blood 
of  his  enemies.  He  exulted  in  ending  with  his  own  hand  the 
slight  resistance  offered  by  his  foes.  A  few  blows  given  by 
his  mighty  sword  upon  steel  breastplate  or  helmet  meant  the 
destruction  of  the  unfortunate  soldier  who  received  them. 

But  at  last  he  met  his  peer.  All  other  strife  had  ended,  ex- 
cept a  conflict  which  took  place  between  Donizola  and  a  giant 
incased  in  complete  armor.  Evidently  this  knight  had  taken  no 
part  in  the  battle  before,  for  now  he  attacked  the  Indian  leader 
with  all  the  strength  and  skill  of  which  he  was  capable.  With 
the  sweeps  of  his  sword  he  made  a  complete  defense  for  his 
own  body,  and  yet,  because  of  his  superior  skill,  had  time  to 
aim  powerful  thrusts  at  the  breast  of  his  opponent.  Round 
and  around  they  went,  with  the  clash  of  sword  upon  sword 
ringing  through  the  streets,  and  the  flashing  of  moonlight  upon 
cold  steel  circling  around  their  heads. 

And  this  also  ended !  The  Incas,  covered  with  blood,  stand- 
ing around  the  combatants,  waited  in  profound  silence  the  end 
of  the  terrible  struggle.  At  last  their  sharp  eyes  noted  a  quick 
movement  of  the  steel-covered  knight,  and  the  next  instant  a 
shudder  ran  through  their  ranks,  for  they  saw  a  streak  of  cold 
light  dart  through  the  air,  and  heard  the  clatter  of  Donizola's 
sword  as  it  hit  the  stones  twenty  feet  away!  They  beheld  the 
danger  of  their  chief,  but  his  very  danger  held  them  where  they 
were.  With  the  greatest  calmness  Donizola  pulled  back  the 
robe  from  his  breast,  and  looking  full  in  the  eyes  of  his  op- 
ponent, he  said  in  a  low,  distant  voice : 

''You  have  conquered.  Strike!  The  Red  Cross  is  avenged 
this  night,  and  I  die  in  the  service  of  my  country." 

Then  came  the  flash  of  steel — the  thrust — and  the  keen  point 
entered  the  flesh ! 

»■ 

But  the  noble  chieftain  did  not  fall!  The  mailed  hand  that 
had  aimed  the  thrust  suddenly  lost  all  of  its  strength.  The 
keen  point  was  arrested  on  its  swift  mission  of  death,  and  the 
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steel-covered  knight  stood  as  one  in  a  trance.  As  he  stood 
there  his  fingers  relaxed  their  firm  hold  and  his  sword  clattered 
to  the  earth,  leaving  a  small  wound  from  which  slowly  trickled 
a  little  stream  of  blood.  Closer  and  closer  bent  the  giant  form 
to  the  wounded  breast,  and  a  shaking  hand  was  raised,  pointed 
to  the  little  red  cross  seen  clearly  in  the  moonlight.  Then  from 
the  helmet  came  a  hollow  voice  pronouncing  the  one  word 
"Donizola." 

"It  is  I,"  said  the  Indian  chief,  never  changing  his  position. 

"And  the  red  cross,"  again  muttered  the  hollow  voice. 

"It  is  there,  and  will  always  remain  as  the  badge  of  slavery 
given  by  a  father's  hand,"  bitterly  said  the  leader  of  the  Incas. 
"Strike!" 

"I  will  not,"  answered  the  Spaniard,  as  he  quickly  unloosed 
the  fastening  of  his  head  piece,  and  threw  it  from  him.  An 
expression  of  the  deepest  astonishment  overspread  the  coun- 
tenance of  Donizola,  as  he  beheld  the  gray  hair,  wrinkled  face, 
yet  passionate  eyes  of  a  man  of  sixty  years.  Slowly  his  lips 
moved,  forming  the  words,  "Don  Alonzos — father !"  Then  bit- 
terly he  asked : 

"But  why  are  you  here?  Are  you  not  content  with  the  in- 
jury you  have  already  inflicted  upon  me,  but  that  you  must 
follow  me  here  to  destroy  my  happiness?  Does  not  this  red 
cross  stand  for  a  crime,  to  the  enormity  of  which  nothing  else 
needs  to  be  added  ?" 

Painful  surprise  and  bitter  disappointment  showed  in  every 
line  of  the  old  man's  face  as  he  replied : 

"I  understand  nothing  of  this,  my  son.  Never  have  I  done 
you  such  a  wrong,  but  for  ten  long  years  have  I  mourned  for 
you  and  sought  you." 

"And  you  never  sold  me  as  a  slave?"  persisted  the  young 
man  in  the  greatest  excitement. 

"Never!"  came  the  ready  answer. 

"But,  father,"  said  the  young  man  with  eagerness,  "surely 
the  slave-dealers  came  to  your  home,  ate  with  you,  drank  in 
your  house,  and  yet  went  away  with  me,  your  only  son,  bound 
and  branded  as  a  slave !" 
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"All  too  true,"  answered  Don  Alonzos,  as  he  looked  with  all 
the  tenderness  of  a  loving  father  into  the  anxious  face  of  his 
long-lost  son.  "But  there  was  treachery  in  my,  house!  Little 
did  I  think  that  the  price  given  for  my  lowest  slave  was  to 
be  that  set  upon  my  only  son.  Little  did  I  think  that  what  ap- 
peared to  be  my  old  bondsman  was  in  reality  my  own  Doni- 
zola.  But  it  was  so,  and  they  escaped  before  you  could  be  res- 
cued." 

As  Donizola  looked  into  that  noble  face,  furrowed  with  care, 
he  doubted  no  longer  the  sincerity  of  those  words.  He  saw  in 
that  face  truth  and  honor,  surpassed  only  by  love,  and  felt  that 
he  himself  was  low  and  mean,  in  thinking  so  unjustly  of  such 
<a  father.  And  falling  on  his  knees,  he,  with  tears  in  his  eyes, 
begged  the  pardon  of  his  father.  With  all  the  earnestness  of 
a  man  who  has  erred,  yet  has  the  nobleness  to  own  his  weak- 
ness, Donizola  implored  his  blessing. 

And  the  still  silent  Ineas  standing  around  beheld  their 
mighty  chief  kneeling  for  the  first  time,  heard  the  loving  words 
of  the  white-haired  father  as  he  blessed  him,  and  were  con- 
tented. 

Years  had  passed  away.  Still  the  Andes  reared  their  peaks 
up  into  the  sky,  still  the  storms  with  thunder  and  lightning 
passed  over  them,  and  still  the  mighty  swell  of  the  Pacific 
broke  upon  that  shore,  yet  there,  far  from  the  strife,  the  tur- 
moil and  the  fatal  ambition  of  their  fatherland,  lived  in  peace 
a  white-haired  father  and  his  only  son,  Donizola,  the  bearer  of 
"The  Red  Cross."  W.  C.  Curry,  Jr.,  '08. 


"The  Carriage  at  10.45." 

I  am  a  professional  detective.  I  say  professional  because, 
even  though  I  am  not  in  the  government  employ,  I  am  into 
this  business  for  all  that  I'm  worth.  I  think  it  is  the  greatest 
thing  a  man  can  do  in  life,  and  when  I  finish  telling  you  this 
little  story,  see  if  you  don't  agree  with  me. 

Almost  every  great  detective  has  other  men,  who  always 
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happe^n  to  have  more  notes  than  they  can  possibly,  manage,  to 
write  up  their  adventures  for  them.  But  I'm  glad  that  no  other 
man  was  present  on  the  night  I'm  going  to  write  about.  And 
I  am  particularly  anxious  to  write  up  the  adventure  I  have  in 
mind  myself,  because  no  other  man  could  feel  as  I  felt  on  that 
night.  And  although  it  is  hard  to  express  a  man's  feelings  in 
words,  I  don't  want  anybody  else  trying  to  tell  how  I  felt. 

It  was  a  rather  chilly  night  in  October.  I  was  in  my  little 
room  working  upon  a  case  which  I  knew  would  make  my  repu- 
tation and  my  financial  standing  secure  if  I  should  fall  upon 
the  solution.  Things  were  not  going  exactly  to  suit  me,  and  I 
was  standing  by  the  window,  looking  out  at  the  moon  trying 
to  shed  its  light,  but  whose  face  was  frequently  hid  by  a  fleet- 
ing cloud.  Then  I  looked  at  the  dying  embers  in  the  grate 
and  around  my  solitary  little  room,  and  a  peculiar  chill  ran 
over  me. 

I  seated  myself  once  more  at  my  long  centre,  table,  but  very 
soon  was  aroused  by  a  sharp,  quick  rap  on  my  door.  I  arose 
and  opened  the  door  cautiously.  There  was  a  man  standing  in 
the  darkness  of  the  hallway.    He  handed  me  something. 

"A  note,"  he  said,  and  was  gone. 

I  stared  blankly  for  a  moment  at  the  piece  of  paper  in  my 
hand,  which  was  addressed  to  me  in  a  large,  bold  hand.  Then 
I  hurriedly  opened  it  and  devoured  its  contents: 

"A  carriage  will  call  for  you  at  10:45  sharp.  Be  ready  and 
at  the  gate/' 

I  read  it  and  reread  it,  trying  to  decipher  the  handwriting 
or  something  about  it.  Once  I  thought  it  was  the  writing  of 
a  lady  friend  of  mine,  but  I  immediately  dismissed  the  thought 
with  a  sigh  of  impossibility. 

I  mused  thus — I  know  not  how  long — and  finally  coming  to 
myself  I  found  that  I  had  only  fifteen  minutes  to  prepare  for 
the  journey — if  indeed  I  was  going.  I  shuddered  once  or 
twice  at  the  thought  of  going  out  on  so  mysterious  a  note. 
Then  I,  being  a  detective,  felt  ashamed  of  my  hesitancy  and 
took  up  my  long  coat  with  an  air  of  determination — so  I 
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thought.  Buttoning  up  my  coat  tightly,  with  collar  turned  up 
high  around  my  neck,  I  picked  up  old  "Betsy,"  as  I  called  her. 
I  looked  at  her  lovingly  a  moment  and  then  stroked  her  glisten- 
ing barrel,  which  seemed  to  quiver  under  my  stroke. 

"You  may  have  to  work  for  your  master  tonight,  old  girl," 
and  slipped  her  into  my  pocket. 

I  then  pulled  my  hat  close  down  over  my  eyes  and  walked 
slowly  out  to  the  gate.  After  not  many  minutes  I  heard  a  car- 
riage approaching.  It  came  up  rapidly,  pulled  by  a  pair  of 
splendid  horses,  and  stopped  suddenly  before  me. 

"A  carriage  for  Mr.  Creedmore,"  the  driver  announced, 
leaning  over  and  speaking  half  under  his  breath. 

I  immediately  stepped  in,  the  door  slammed  behind  me,  and 
we  were  off.  The  carriage  in  which  I  found  myself  was  a  very 
high  one  and  tightly  closed  all  around,  making  it  almost  totally 
dark  within. 

I  sat  for  some  time,  thinking  that  I  was  alone,  being  unable 
to  pierce  the  darkness  around  me.  Becoming  somewhat  more 
use  to  it,  however,  I  thought  I  could  discern  a  figure  on  the 
seat  in  front  of  me.  I  kept  my  eyes  fixed,  and  finally,  as  we 
passed  under  a  great  light,  I  knew  my  companion  was  a 
woman. 

My  excitement  gradually  passed  away  and  curiosity  took 
hold  of  me — but  I  held  my  peace.  I  thought  I  would  let  my 
companion  break  the  silence,  because  I  didn't  understand  the 
circumstances  under  which  I  had  been  placed,  and  thought  that 
the  best  way  to  keep  from  getting  into  trouble  was  to  keep 
quiet. 

Things  went  on  in  this  fashion  for  some  time,  and  I  saw  that 
we  had  passed  out  of  the  city  and  was  now  traveling  along 
through  the  country  at  a  lively  rate. 

Well,  I've  had  all  kinds  of  experiences  and  adventures  since 
I  started  out  on  my  career,  but  I  had  never  had  one  to  affect 
me  as  this  one  did.  There  was  no  excitement — that's  the  thing 
that  got  me.  I  had  to  just  sit  there  with^my  lips  sealed  and 
journey  along  through  the  country  with  a  woman  of  whom  I 
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had  not  the  sHghtest  acquaintance.  I  had  stood  it  about  as 
long  as  I  could,  and  had  made  up  my  mind  that  I  would  soon 
be  heard  from  if  I  didn't  hear  from  my  companion.  We  went 
on,  and  several  times  I  started  to  speak,  but  didn't. 

After  waiting  much  longer  than  I  had  intended,  the  jingle  of 
a  small  bell  was  heard,  and  the  horses  came  down  to  a  slow 
walk.    The  figure  in  front  of  me  moved,  as  though  restless. 

'T  suppose  your  curiosity  has  about  run  away  with  you, 
hasn't  it,  Mr.  Creedmore?" 

These  words  came  in  clear,  sweet,  unexcited  tones,  and  im- 
mediately I  felt  like  a  different  man. 

"1  must  admit  that  I  am  a  little  curious,"  I  answered  as 
quietly  as  I  could. 

"Well,  I  have  a  very  important  case  to  present  to  you,  and 
you  are,  I  consider,  the  most  important  character  in  it.  I  have 
chosen  this  way  of  presenting  it  simply  because  I  knew  that 
as  you  are  a  detective  it  would  appeal  to  you,  and  too,  of 
course,  to  keep  the  secret  in.  Now,  I  will  tell  you  my  story. 
It  may  seem  foolish  and  unworthy  at  first  glance,  but  I  assure 
you  that  the  happiness  of  one,  and  maybe  two,  lives  depend 
upon  it.  I  think  it  is  just  as  much  the  duty  of  a  detective  to 
lend  his  skill  towards  bringing  forth  proper  solutions  when  a 
person's  happiness  is  concerned  as  when  their  life  or  money 
is  concerned.    Now,  don't  you  agree  with  me?" 

"Well,  I  do,  although  I  had  never  thought  of  it  in  that  way 
before." 

"Very  well.  Now  that  I  have  your  sympathy  in  one  point  at 
least,  I  shall  try  to  state  my  case  plainly  before  you.  But  be- 
fore I  begin  I  must  ask  you  one  questoin,  and  I  must  have  a 
truthful  answer.  Because  without  an  honest,  truthful  answer 
all  my  efforts  would  be  in  vain — I  fear.  And  that  ques- 
tion is :  do  you  love  anybody  ?" 

"Do  I  love  anybody?"  I  repeated  over  to  myself  slowly. 

"Yes,"  she  said,  "and  I  want  an  answer  which  is  absolutely 
true,  and  upon  which  I  can  depend." 

"Well,  my  dear  madam,  before  I  begin  I  too  must  ask  a 
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question:  to  whom  am  I  speaking?  I  must  know  that  before 
I  can  reveal  to  you  the  secrets  of  my  heart." 

"Ah,  I  assure  you  that  I  am  your  friend,  and  that  your  ab- 
solute confidence  would  be  safe  in  my  hands." 

"Here,"  she  said,  "I'll  give  you  this  upon  it."  And  so  saying, 
she  leaned  over  and,  taking  my  hand  in  hers,  she  gave  it  one 
little  squeeze.    My  heart  leaped — ^but  her  hand  was  gone. 

"Ah,  now  I  can  answer  your  question,"  I  said,  half  laugh- 
ing. 

"Well,  what  is  it?"  she  demanded. 

"If  I  don't  love  you  there  is  something  very  deceptive  in  my 
feelings  and — " 

"Stop!"  she  cried.  "Stop  this  minute!  I  have  no  time  for 
foolishness  now.   I  am  on  too  serious  a  mission." 

This  aroused  me,  although  I  did  not  know  that  what  I  said 
was  foolishness.  The  touch  of  this  woman  had  affected  me  as 
I  had  never  been  affected  before  by  the  touch  of  a  stranger. 
Ey  it  she  had  certainly  gained  my  confidence — and  I  almost 
thought  a  little  more.  I  did  not  even  ask  her  name — what  did 
I  care  about  what  her  name  wase 

"I  will  tell  you,"  I  began  slowly ;  "to  be  perfectly  frank  with 
you,  I  do  love  someone." 

"You  are  confident  of  that  fact?" 

"Why,  my  dear  madam,  I  have  loved  her  from  the  first  day 
I  saw  her,  which,  since  I  have  come  to  think  about  it,  was  nine 
years  ago  tonight.  She  was  scarcely  more  than  a  girl,  and  I 
than  a  boy.  We  were  sweethearts  for  several  years,  but  the 
old  adage  must  come  true,  I  guess,  and  one  night  I  told  her 
good-bye,  I  thought,  forever." 

"Do  you  think  she  still  loves  you,  Mr.  Creedmore  ?" 

"The  question  you  ask  has  been  the  one  uppermost  in  my 
mind  since  that  fateful  night." 

,  "And  so  you  are  in  doubt  as  to  whether  she  still  loves  you  ?" 
"'I  would  give  the  world  to  know." 

"Well,  my  dear  sir,  I  understand  that^you  still  love  her; 
Avhy  don't  you  go  and  ask  her  plainly  if  she  still  cares  for  you  ?" 
"I  will  if  r  ever  see  her  again  and  she  is  not  married.  But 
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I  have  sworn  I  would  never  be  the  first  to  cross  the  gulf  which 
has  been  made  between  us,  and  yet  I  can  never  marry  any  one 
else  because  she  is  the  only  girl  I  have  ever  loved  or  can  ever 
love." 

"That  throws  a  different  light  on  my  case,"  my  companion 
remarked  dryly.    And  we  rode  on  in  silence  a  long  way. 

"Do  you  not  think  that  you  could  learn  to  love  someone  else  ? 
If  she  does  not  love  you  any  more,  why  should  you  let  that 
spoil  your  whole  life  ?" 

"I  cannot  think  of  leearning  to  love  someone  else.  Long, 
long  ago  have  I  decided  that  if  I  ever  married  I  would  marry 
no  one  else  but — " 

"Who?  What  is  the  name  of  this  girl  who  has  come  into 
your  life  in  the  way  you  have  been  telling  me  about  ?" 

"I  dare  not  breathe  her  name." 

"Well,  I  know  a  girl  who  loves  you,  and  it  would  be  inter- 
esting to  see  whether  or  not  it  is  the  same.  If  you  will  tell  me 
her  name  we  shall  find  out." 

"Her  name  is — " 

"Go  on." 

"Helen  Forbes." 

"Indeed !  Helen  is  an  old  acquaintance  of  mine." 

"So  you  know  her,  then.  Well,  you  can  tell  me  where  she 
is  now?  I  would  love  to  know  whether  she  still  loves  me." 

There  was  a  silence  for  a  long  time,  and  then  I  heard  a  sharp 
click,  a  light  bursted  out  over  my  head,  and  the  carriage  was 
lighted  up  brightly.   There  was  a  veil  removed. 

"Yes,  I  still  love  you,  Charles.    Forgive  me." 

And  Helen  Forbes,  the,  love  of  my  youth,  nestled,  sobbing,, 
upon  my  breast. 

When  I  reached  my  room  I  took  down  my  note-book  and 
wrote : 

"Night  of  October  15th  my  first  great  adventure." 

And  then  I  remembered  that  Helen  had  never  told  me  about 
that  great  case  she  said  she  had  for  me,.  Then  I  cursed  myself 
for  lacking  the  ability  which  had  never  been  put  into  me — that 
of  seeing  a  point. 
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Twilight. 

The  day  is  waning  in  the  west, 

As  fades  the  summer  rose ; 
And  darkness  brings  to  me  the  rest 

That  comes  when  sadness  goes. 

To  me  alone  the  distant  Hght 

Of  yonder  evening  star 
Bids  Love  embrace  the  coming  night, 

And  guide  me  to  the  bar. 

Is  Heav'n  thus  brought  to  me  alone. 

Without  the  price  of  toil; 
To  lull  me  with  its  soothing  tone. 

And  still  the  heart's  turmoil? 

The  tiny  dewdrops  overhead 

Deny  it  as  they  fall; 
And  cry  to  those  living  or  dead 

That  it  must  be  for  all. 

Thus  twilight  is  to  us  a  guide. 

All  too  swiftly  hies  the  day. 
Our  hearts  cry  out  abide,  abide. 

Let  darkness  always  stay. 

Ed.  R.  Mason. 


The  Queen  of  the  Sunset. 

The  great  god  of  day  dipped  slowly  behind  the  distant  hori- 
zon. Banks  of  rosiest  red  piled  the  westren  sky,  and  floods  of 
golden  light  streamed  out  over  the  valley,  and  drowned  silent 
landscape  in  its  luxurious  softness. 

They  were  standing  upon  the  crest  of  the  hill — a  youth  of 
fourteen  and  a  girl  of  twelve.  Below,  almost  hidden  by  the 
thick  foliage,  wound  a  peaceful  stream.  A  canoe  rose  and  fell 
upon  its  bosom;  all  else  was  still. 

The  hill,  adorned  with  clambering  vines  and  wild  honey- 
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suckles,  seemed  a  veritable  fairy  garden.  The  gentle  breeze 
sighing  through  the  tall  pines  was  ladened  with  the  sound  of 
swishing  waters  as  the  Savannah  glided  down  the  valley. 

The  girl's  arm  was  extended  as  she  pointed  to  the  setting 
sun.  ''Look,  Harry ;  how  pretty !"  The  youth  shaded  his  eyes 
with  his  hand  and  gazed  out  over  the  valley  at  the  gorgeous 
scene.  ''Yes,  Nell,  'tis  beautiful ;  but  in  it  all  there  is  a  tone  of 
sadness." 

"Why  sadness,  Harry  ?"  and  the  girl  turned  her  large  brown 
eyes  up  to  the  bright  blue  ones  bent  so  fondly  upon  her. 

"Oh,  all's  so  still  and  silent;  and,  Nell,  you  are  going  away 
tomorrow." 

"But,  Harry,  I  am  coming  back  again." 

"Yes,  but  you  do  not  know.  You  come  when  the  valley  is 
fresh  and  green,  stay  awhile,  and  then  go  away."  Then,  as  if 
ashamed  of  his  weakness,  he  assumed  a  lighter  tone.  "Quick, 
Nell!  the  sun  is  setting,  and  you  are  not  the  queen!" 

The  scented  breeze  played  lightly  with  her  glossy  curls  as 
the  youth  placed  upon  them  a  crown  of  honeysuckles  and  wild 
lilies. 

"Behold  the  Queen  of  The  Sunset,  the  fairest  lily  of  all  the 
valley." 

While  he  still  spoke  a  shrill  voice  broke  upon  them.  "You, 
Nell !  'Tis  time  to  go."  The  maid  had  been  dozing  at  the  foot 
of  the  hill  while  the  children  climbed  higher  to  gather  the  rich- 
est from  the  wealth  of  wild  flowers. 

The  golden  ringlets  were  tossed  back  from  the  beautiful 
brow,  and  the  little  red  lips  were  upturned. 

"Good-bye,  Harry ;  the  little  queen  of  the  sunset  must  go." 

The  youth  stooped  and  kissed  the  upturned  lips  and,  catch- 
ing the  small,  sunburned  hand,  led  her  gently  down  the  hill. 
^'^^■^^^^^ 

Again  the  snowy  blasts  have  come  and  gone,  and  the  lilies 
bloom  along  the  valley.  The  big  hotel  upon  the  hill  is  all  astir. 
In  vain  Harry  Lennon  scans  the  faces  of  each  new  party  for 
the  recognition  of  little  Nellie  Rondell. 
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''Gonei!"  he  sighed,  as  he  turned  from  a  party  of  peasure 
seekers  just  entering  the  hotel. 

Pursing  his  way  toward  the  placid  waters  of  the  creek,  he 
launched  his  canoe  and,  proceeding  up  the  stream,  filled  it  with 
all  kinds  of  wild  flowers.  Where  the  sunshine  drifted  through 
the  dreamy  willows  pure  white  lilies  bloomed  down  to  the 
water's  edge. 

Soon  the  little  canoe  was  ladened  with  these  woodland  treas- 
ures. The  light  paddle  glistened  in  the  setting  sun,  and  tiniest 
ripples  stole  away  to  faint  upon  the  short  as  the  youth  turned 
again  home. 

Fatherless  at  an  early  age,  Harry  Lennon  was  left  alone 
with  his  feeble  mother.  But  the  hand  of  death  was  not  ap- 
peased; ere  long  another  grave  was  filled  beneath  the  shadow 
of  the  pines.  Little  Harry  was  led  away  to  live  here  and  there 
among  the  neighbors.  In  the  summer  months  he  would  do  er- 
rands at  the  big  hotel,  where  he  eked  out  his  petty  savings. 
While  at  the  resort  the  boy  gave  evidence  of  a  rare  apprecia- 
tion for  drawing  and  painting.  Oftentimes  he  would  stand  in 
the  lobby  of  the  hotel  before  a  certain  landscape  painting,  his 
large  blue  eyes  liquid  with  suppressed  emotion.  With  the 
rudest  material  he  fashioned  the  scenes  he  loved. 

The  youth  felt  that  there  was  a  soul  in  everything  beautiful, 
good  and  true,  but  the  depth  of  the  darkest  side  was  an  un- 
explored horror  to  which  he  had  never  been  subjected. 

And  as  the  canoe  floated  on,  his  boyish  heart  thrilled  with 
love — love  for  the  beautiful  valley,  the  peaceful  scene  and  the 
fervid  flush  treading  the  western  sky.  Alone  with  nature  he 
lived  his  greatest  deeds,  and  from  this  companionship  imbibed 
the  spirit  that  lifts  the  soul  above  all  that's  small  and  mean  in 
life  and  guides  it  to  a  haven  not  earthly  but  etherial. 

Far  off  through  the  haze  of  an  uncertain  future  glimmered 
a  great  white  light.  Each  beam  winging  through  the  tangled 
darkness  of  uncertainty  scintillated  and  lesser  beams  merged. 
Athwart  his  roving  thoughts  and  surpassing  ideal  surround- 
ings rose  a  caste  of  beauty. 
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Honeysuckles  were  twining  around  the  lofty  columns,  and 
mosses  green  clung  to  the  marble  eaves.  Queen  of  the  foun- 
tains of  beauty,  queen  of  this  dream-made,  sunset  home,  Nelle 
was  queen  of  all. 

A  splash!  A  cry!  Harry  started  from  his  dreams  to  see  a 
small  child  struggling  and  sinking,  a  frantic  father  standing 
upon  the  bank. 

A  quick,  swift  stroke  sent  the  flower-ladened  canoe  speeding 
^toward  the  drowning  child.  Twice  he  has  disappeared.  "Will 
he  rise  again?"  Chilled  the  father's  heart.  Again  the  little 
boat  thrilled  and  trembled,  then  skimmed  like  a  bird.  A  little 
head  bobbed  above  the  surface.  A  moment  later  the  same 
little  head  lay  still  and  unconscious  amid  the  wild  flowers. 

Reaching  the  landing,  Harry  raised  the  little  fellow  tenderly 
in  his  arms  and  placed  him  in  the  eager  ones  of  his  father.  A 
gasp.  The  delicate  lids  trembled.  Harry  smiled  for  joy  as  the 
child  clung  to  his  father's  neck  and  sobbed. 

A  broad  white  palm  met  Harry  Lennon's,  and  while  the 
father  spoke  the  boy  forgot  his  lonely  life. 

When  Mr.  Hinton  returned  to  the  hotel,  Harry  stood  si- 
lently by  his  canoe.  "My  son  forever,"  the  man  had  said,  and 
how  strangely  pleased  he  had  felt.  Since  the  dreary  winter 
day  when  to  the  moaning  of  the  pines  he  saw  his  mother's  frail 
form  buried  in  the  cold,  dark  ground,  no  words  of  affection 
had  comforted  his  little  broken  heart. 

When  little  Nelle  had  cried  to  go  with  him  in  his  search  for 
flowers  to  sell,  he  felt  that  there  was  more  in  life  than  utter 
loneliness ;  and  now  Mr.  Hinton's  kindness  touched  him  as 
nothing  else  could  have  done. 

Stepping  into  the  boat,  he  headed  for  the  farther  bank  and 
tied  the  canoe  among  the  willows.  The  boy  climbed  as  one  in 
a  dream  to  the  summit,  where  he  paused  for  an  instant.  Again 
the  sunset's  dying  glow  and  the  mute  response  of  the  flowering 
beauty.  Hushed,  stilled,  the  mighty  heart  of  pulsing  green. 
No  zephyr  dared  to  kiss  the  flowers  or  woo  the  leaflets  in  their 
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turn,  but  silence  all,  one  perfect  chord  in  nature,  one  grand, 
infinite  harmony. 

When  the  youth  descended  the  hill  his  steps  were  light  and 
buoyant.  A  new  life  seemed  to  have  come  into  his  soul.  Again 
he  crossed  the  little  stream  and  passed  out  of  sight  up  the  long, 
shady  walk. 

Mr.  Hinton  saw  fit  to  leave  the  resort  in  a  few  days,  and 
Harry  was  to  go  with  him,  to  be  as  a  son.  The  day  for  de- 
parture came.  They  were  to  leave  early,  and  Harry,  being  ex- 
pectant, did  not  rest  well  the  preceding  night.  Rising  early, 
he  dressed  hastily  and  stole  out  into  the  soft  moonlight.  A 
glimmer  of  dawn  trembled  over  the  eastern  sky  as  his  polished 
oiar  blade  touched  the  clear,  still  water.  On  and  on  he  sped. 
Here  and  there  a  frog  croaked  or  splashed  into  the  stream. 
The  roar  of  the  Savannah  grew  louder,  and  as  the  canoe  turned 
the  bend  there  gleamed  a  restless  expanse  of  surging  water. 
The  swiftness  of  the  current  did  not  seem  to  daunt  the  youth. 
The  canoe  glided  from  the  calm,  still  waters  into  the  turbulent 
ones  with  a  grace  that  proved  that  a  skilled  hand  was  guiding. 
Presently  a  deft  movement  with  the  paddle  brought  the  canoe 
nearer  the  shore ;  another  and  another  and  the  boat  lay  beached 
upon  the  sands. 

He  landed,  and,  crossing  to  the  foothills,  followed  a  small 
path  that  led  to  the  crest  where  two  ong-leafed  pines  towered 
toward  the  sky.  A  crimson  flush  flooded  the  eastern  sky. 
Great  silver  flakes  glanced  downward  and,  falling  silently  and 
softly,  clothed  lovingly  two  dark  green  mounds.  A  hand  was 
extended  over  each,  and  when  they  were  removed  a  cluster  of 
hlies  told  the  deed.  A  prayerful  face  was  lifted  upward,  and 
then  the  tall,  dark  pines  were  left  to  their  silent  watch. 
^■^^^■^^^^ 

Backed  by  Mr.  Hinton's  wealth,  Harry  began  his  studies. 
The  boy  seemed  to  have  an  insatiable  thirst  for  knowledge,  and 
after  five  years  of  application  graduated  with  the  highest 
honors.  His  great  love  for  art  never  left  him,  and  on  his  grad- 
uating day  a  beautiful  painting  was  shown.   A  great  artist  ad- 
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vanced  and  pronounced  it  a  work  of  genius.  The  auditorium 
was  filled  with  shouts  of  applause.  The  painting  was  a  sunset 
scene.  A  girl  with  golden  ringlets  crowned  with  flowers  knelt 
upon  the  crest  of  a  vine-covered  hill ;  below  her  a  glassy  stream 
purled  away,  and  lost  itself  in  a  larger  flow. 

On  the  following  day  Harry  left  with  Mr.  Hinton  for  a  tour 
through  Europe.  The  trip  was  one  round  of  pleasures.  They 
were  now  in  Switzerland.  Harry  had  longed  for  this.  The 
lofty,  snow-capped  peaks,  the  sheer  precipices,  the  cool,  green 
glades  and  the  leaping  mountain  streams  allured  him,  and 
now,  as  he  sat  there,  his  artist  brush  in  his  hand,  his  love  for 
nature  mounted  higher. 

He  loved  his  art,  not  for  its  pecuniary  value,  but  loved  it 
like  the  true  poet  loves  his  song ;  loved  it  as  a  medium  through 
which  might  stream  his  noblest  emotions ;  loved  it  for  its  re- 
flexive value.  From  it  he  had  learned — it  is  better  to  have  all 
of  those  finer  qualities,  although  more  susceptible  to  pain,  for 
to  be  able  to  feel  for  one's  fellow  man  is  a  costly  accomplish- 
ment, but  priceess  in  its  intrinsic  worth. 

He  strove  to  outdo  his  wildest  ambitions,  but  in  the  striving, 
one  clear  note  thrilled  all — love  of  right  and  what  was  being 
done. 

A  rifle  report  echoed  among  the  cliffs,  and  a  wounded  eagle 
fluttered  to  the  ground  a  few  yards  away.  There  was  a  bois- 
terous shout,  and  a  young  boy  leapt  across  the  narrow  chasm 
and  ran  toward  the  wounded  bird.  Following  close  at  his 
heels  came  a  girl  clad  in  light  green  hunting  suit.  The  moun- 
tain breeze  blew  her  long,  golden  curls  aside,  and  on  the  beau- 
tiful face  was  an  expression  of  mingled  triumph  and  pity. 
Harry  Lennon  stood  erect,  his  face  blanched  and  pale. 

"Will  it  die,  Gerald?"  Gerald  laughed  and  looked  up  from 
his  inspection  of  the  hurt  eagle.  *'No,  kind  of  stunned  him. 
But  say,  Sis,  you  sure  had  a  bead  on  him.  Look  where  the 
bullet  grazed  his  head." 

The  girl  knelt  down  and  examined  the  wound.  Harry  Len- 
non, recovering  from  his  astonishment,  hastily  approached  the 
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two,  a  strange  light  shining  in  his  eyes.  At  the  sound  of  foot- 
steps beside  them  both  looked  up,  and  the  boy  exclaimed,  "Sir, 
how  is  this  for  luck?" 

The  girl  gazed  for  an  instant  on  the  face  of  the  stranger, 
then  sprang  forward,  her  beautiful  face  flushed  and  the  won- 
drous lustre  shone  in  the  large  brown  eyes. 

"Oh,  Harry !" 

"Nellie,  my  little  Queen  of  The  Sunset,"  and  pressed  her  to 
his  heart. 

The  youth,  standing  by,  gave  a  long,  low  whistle  of  amaze- 
ment and  turned  his  attention  to  the  huge  bird  struggling 
toward  the  edge  of  the  precipice.  Its  great  wings  flapped,  and 
upward  soared  the  king  of  birds. 

"Look,  Nellie !  The  emblem  of  our  heroic  Republic.  United 
this  sovereign  bird  has  made  us." 

The  eagle  described  an  arc  against  the  sunset  sky,  then  sailed 
beyond  the  highest  peak.  C.  M.  Carroll. 
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EDITORIAL  DEPARTMENT. 


M.  T.  WHARTON,  EDITOR 


A  new  staff  makes  its  debut  with  this 
Salutatory.  issue  of  The  Journal.  The  two  so- 
cieties have  expressed  their  belief  that 
the  new  staff  is  competent  to  edit  and  control  The  Journal, 
by  their  vote,  and  as  has  been  said  by  our  predecessors,  we 
have  no  apology  to  offer.  It  is  our  purpose  to  make  The 
Journal  as  neat  and  attractive  as  possible,  and  to  fill  its  pages 
with  the  very  best  productions  within  our  range,  and  we  will 
bend  our  energies  toward  that  end.  Messrs.  Lyles  and  An- 
derson are  not  without  experience  in  journalistic  work,  having 
served  on  last  year's  staff,  and  the  remaining  members  of  the 
staff  are  men  of  talent  and  distinction  in  college  circles.  Not- 
withstanding these  facts,  we  cannot  make  The  Journal  the 
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magazine  that  it  should  be  without  the  hearty  cooperation  of 
the  entire  student  body,  and  although  we  are  in  charge,  we 
wish  to  remind  them  that  The  Journal  is  their  magazine,  and 
its  success  depends  to  a  very  great  extent  upon  their  contribu- 
tions. We  make  this  request,  viz, :  that  the  literary  editor  and 
his  assistant  be  supplied  with  contributions,  enough  and  to 
spare. 

Notwithstanding  these  few  words  of  praise  for  the  staff,  we 
feel  the  responsibility  of  our  position  and  take  up  our  work 
with  no  small  degree  of  hesitation,  and  while  we  will  do  our 
best,  we  know  mistakes  will  be  made  and  errors  creep  in; 
should  such  come  under  the  reader's  observation,  let  him  not 
attribute  it  to  carelessness  or  lack  of  zeal  in  our  work,  but  con- 
sidering our  inexperience,  to  look  upon  it  in  a  spirit  of  sym- 
pathy and  forbearance. 

It  is  a  matter  of  gratification  both  to  the 
The  New  Students,    faculty  and  the  old  students  that  so 

large  a  number  of  new  men  have  en- 
tered college,  one  hundred  and  seven  matriculated  the  first  day, 
this  number,  unaugmented,  eclipses  any  previous  record,  and 
the  number  has  been  increased  considerably  since  that  time. 
The  prospects  for  a  good  year's  work  are  the  brightest  in  the 
history  of  the  institution,  and  much  is  expected  of  the  new 
men. 

To  the  new  men  The  Journal  extends  a  hearty  welcome 
and  throws  open  its  columns  to  them.  We  wish  them  to  feel 
that  it  is  their  magazine  as  well  as  ours,  and  we  expect  them 
to  support  it  with  the  very  best  stories,  essays  and  poems  of 
which  they  are  capable  of  writing. 

Every  year,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
The  Reception.      Y.  M.  C.  A.,  the  new  men  are  tendered 
a  reception,  but  never  before  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  college  has  the  efforts  of  those  in  charge  been  at- 
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tended  with  such  brilHant  success.  Both  old  and  new  men 
seemed  to  enjoy  the  occasion  to  the  utmost,  and  expressions 
of  pleasure  and  gratification  were  heard  on  every  hand.  Wof- 
ford  men  are  proud  of  the  fact  that  there  is  no  hazing  of  new 
men  or  rats,  and  that  every  effort  is  put  forth  by  the  upper 
classmen  to  make  the  new  men  feel  at  home.  From  the  time 
a  new  man  makes  his  appearance  at  the  depot  until  he  has 
found  his  room  and  the  novelty  of  college  life  has  worn  off, 
the  members  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  are  untiring  in  their  efforts 
to  put  him  at  his  ease. 

It  has  been  our  observation  during 
A  Plain  Statement,  three  years  of  college  life  that  the  men 
in  college  who  distinguish  themselves 
the  most  highly,  and  who  make  the  most  of  their  life  on  the 
campus,  are  those  who  keep  the  busiest.  Very  infrequently 
is  it  the  case  that  you  can  point  out  a  "loafer"  and  say,  that 
man  is  getting  the  full  benefit  of  his  life  on  the  campus.  It 
may  be  true  that  he  has  a  brilliant  mind  and  passes  on  his 
work,  but  the  good  name  of  the  college  rarely  ever  rests  upon 
men  of  such  character.  Like  the  tortoise,  the  man  who  applies 
himself,  as  a  general  rule,  wins  out  every  time.  We  are  not 
trying  to  discount  the  men  who  have  brilliant  minds,  but  throw 
out  these  thoughts  if  perchance  they  may  fall  in  good  ground 
and  bring  forth  fruit.  There  are,  of  course,  men  in  every  class 
who  have  quicker  and  more  brilliant  minds  than  their  class- 
mates, and  as  a  natura  result  have  more  time  to  spare;  such 
men  have  been  blest  above  their  fellows,  and  in  order  not  to 
bury  their  talents,  should  employ  their  time  in  the  various  fields 
of  extra  work,  such  as  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  THE  TWO  SO- 
CEITIES,  and  The  Journal  afford. 

In  order  to  make  The  Journal  a  suc- 
Our  Advertisers.     cess  we  must  have  funds.    Our  adver- 
tisers aid  us  very  materially  just  along 
this  line,  and  we  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the  entire  student 
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body  to  this  fact,  and  to  impress  upon  them  the  importance 
of  patronizing  those  who  advertise  in  The  Journal.  No  man 
Hkes  to  put  his  money  where  it  brings  no  returns,  and  the  busi- 
ness men  of  the  city  who  advertise  in  The  Journal,  with  good 
reason,  expect  your  trade.  Let  every  man  appoint  himself  a 
committee  of  one  to  see  to  it  that  they  are  not  disappoined. 

"The  Great  Moral  Institution"  of  the 
The  Dispensary.      State  of  South  Carolina  is  the  biggest 

mass  of  rottenness,  covered  by  so  fair  a 
name,  that  we  know  of.  We  realize,  of  course,  that  our  senior 
senator  has  plenty  of  brains  and  a  strong  personality ;  without 
doubt  he  has  done  great  service  for  his  State,  but  this  one 
creature  of  his  brain  should  receive  his  curse  and  he  should 
exert  his  influence  to  put  an  end  to  the  ravages  that  it  is 
making  on  the  morals  of  those  people  who  come  in  contact  with 
it;  by  so  doing  he  would  help  to  destroy  the  curse  of  which 
he  is  the  author.  The  citizens  of  several  counties  have  come  to 
a  realization  of  the  extent  of  this  evil  and  have  voted  the  dis- 
pensary out  of  their  respective  counties,  and  if  the  investiga- 
tion at  Spartanburg  and  elsewhere  in  this  State  during  the  past 
summer  shows  anything  at  all,  it  is  that  the  lead  of  these  coun- 
ties should  be  followed.  We  advocate  the  abolition  of  the  dis- 
pensary. 


EXCHANGE  DEPARTMENT. 


S.  W.  PUCKET,  EDITOR 


As  no  exchanges  have  come  to  our  hand  as  yet,  it  would  be 
rather  a  rash  step  to  begin  with  criticisms.  But  a  word  con- 
cerning the  duties  of  this  department.  It  is  not  the  part  of  the 
exchange  editor  to  simply  point  out  the  defects  found  in  the 
works  of  the  different  magazines,  but  also  to  comment  on  the 
best  elements.  By  showing  the  merits  of  a  piece,  you  thereby 
encourage  the  author  and  induce  him  to  strive  for  better 
things.  We  intend  to  uplift  the  standard  of  journalism,  by 
comparison  with  the  different  magazines,  showing  the  weak 
and  strong  points  of  both,  whereby  each  may  strengthen  their 
weak  points  and  come  nearer  to  the  ideal  magazine.  The  true 
college  magazine  is  a  combination  of  prose,  poetry,  and  fiction, 
and  it  is  very  essential  that  neither  of  these  be  omitted.  Very 
often  have  we  been  criticised  for  having  so  much  heavy  matter 
in  our  journal.  It  is  very  true  that  we  have  a  number  of  essays 
in  it,  but  they  are  justly  proportioned  with  fiction  and  poetry, 
and  we  think  this  criticism  unjust. 

We  do  not  intend  to  criticise  any  magazine  harshly,  but 
rather  to  point  out  their  defects  and  render  praise  where  it  is 
due.  We  shall  endeavor  to  the  best  of  our  ability  to  mete  out 
justice  to  everyone. 

We  will  welcome  all  of  our  former  exchanges  and  will  ex- 
change with  any  magazine  not  on  our  list  with  pleasure. 


ALUMNI  DEPARTMENT. 


J.  CALDWELL  GUILDS^  EDITOR. 


We  all  are,  of  course,  very  much  interested  in  the  men  who 
have  just  taken  their  diploma  from  our  institution  and  have 
entered  upon  the  duties  of  life.  We  like  to  know  where  they 
are,  and  what  they  are  doing.  Therefore,  we  shall  attempt 
to  give  you  this  information  concerning  every  member  of  the 
class  of  1905. 

D.  C.  Anderson  is  surveying  for  the  Catawba  Power  Com- 
pany of  Rock  Hill. 

J.  M.  Ariail  is  teaching  in  the  Chester  Graded  School. 

A.  D.  Betts,  having  decided  to  continue  his  education,  is  now 
attending  Princeton  University. 

J.  W.  Boyd  has  returned  to  his  Alma  Mater  as  assistant  in 
the  department  of  mathematics. 

M.  W.  Brabham  has  entered  into  the  mercantile  business 
with  his  father  at  his  home  in  Bamberg. 

E.  F.  Brigham  has  also  entered  into  business  with  his  father 
in  Augusta. 

J.  B.  Cantey  is  enjoying  the  life  of  the  farm  at  Summerton. 

W.  B.  Carnes  has  accepted  the  position  of  teacher  at  Lydia. 

V.  Cleveland  is  with  the  cotton  mills  at  Gaffney. 

M.  A.  Connolly  is  in  Atlanta,  where  he  is  taking  a  course  in 
dentistry. 

L.  A  .Duncan,  being  a  lover  of  the  soil,  is  living  the  life  of  a 
farmer  at  Heath  Springs. 

J.  P.  Kilgo  is  a  schoolmaster  in  Sumter  county. 
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E.  C.  Dye  has  gone  into  business  in  Spartanburg.  He  is 
interested  in  Weekley's  Five  and  Ten  Cent  Store. 

The  school  at  Smoaks  has  employed  as  its  teacher  for  this 
year  W.  L.  Glaze. 

J.  H.  Hamel  is  in  the  job  printing  business  in  Rock  Hill. 

L.  A.  Manning  has  gone  into  the  insurance  business  in  Man- 
ning. 

J.  W.  McCullough  is  engaged  in  the  insurance  business  in 
Greenville. 

M.  K.  Meadors  is  teaching  near  Woodruff. 

R.  C.  Oliver  is  taking  his  Master  of  Arts  degree. 

G.  Patterson  is  principal  of  the  Mullins  Graded  School. 
C.  C.  Robbins  has  a  school  at  McColl. 

H.  M.  Robbins  is  working  with  the  Postal  Telegraph  Com- 
pany. 

H.  C.  Robertson,  along  with  other  work,  is  taking  his  Mas- 
ter of  Arts  degree. 

J.  A.  Roland  has  charge  of  the  school  at  Turbeville. 

W.  D.  Roberts  is  with  the  Carlisle  Fitting  School  at  Bam- 
berg. 

W.  H.  Smith  is  teaching  at  Brightsville. 

J.  G.  Stabler  is  also  with  the  Carlisle  Fitting  School. 

J.  P.  Stockman  is  enjoying  the  open  air  of  the  farm  at  Laco. 

F.  P.  Tatum  has  entered  the  firm  of  F.  P.  Tatum  Sons  & 
Co.,  in  Bennettsville. 

L.  P.  Walker,  Jr.,  is  attending  the  Eastman  Business  Col- 
lege. 

C.  P.  Wofford  has  started  out  on  the  legal  profession,  and 
is  in  one  of  Spartanburg's  law  offices. 


LOCAL  DEPARTMENT. 


G.  D.  GARLINGTON,  EDITOR. 


Wofford  College  began  her  fifty-second  year  on  September 
20th,  1905.  A  number  of  prominent  friends  of  the  college 
were  present  at  the  opening  chapel  exercises. 

Never  before  in  Wofford's  history  has  the  chapel  been  so 
crowded  with  college  boys  as  on  this,  the  very  first  day. 

Active  work  waa  begun  on  the  following  morning,  and  from 
the  way  in  which  everything  was  conducted,  one  would  have 
thought  that  college  had  been  in  session  a  month  or  more. 
The  number  enrolled  in  each  class  are  as  follows :  Senior,  23 ; 
Junior,  40;  Sophomore,  64;  Freshman,  117.  This  makes  an 
increase  in  all  of  24  over  last  year. 

On  the  Sunday  night  following  the  opening  of  college.  Doc- 
tor James  H.  Carlisle  delivered  his  annual  address.  As  usual, 
his  subject  was  taken  from  the  recent  Sunday  school  lessons, 
"But  Daniel  purposed  in  his  heart  that  he  would  not  defile 
himself."  These  addresses  of  Dr.  Carlisle  are  looked  forward 
to  with  much  interest.  There  are  two  dates  upon  which  he  al- 
ways addresses  the  students — one  on  the  Sunday  night  of  com- 
mencement and  the  other  on  the  Sunday  night  following  the 
opening. 

♦  ♦  * 

Schedule  of  Class  Baseball  Games. 
Wednesday,  October  4. — Senior  vs.  Junior. 
Friday,  October  6. — Sophomore  vs.  Freshman. 
Monday,  October  9. — Sophomore  vs.  Fitting  School. 
Wednesday,  October  11. — ^Junior  vs.  Freshman. 
Friday,  October  13. — Senior  vs.  Fitting  School. 
Monday,  October  16. — Junior  vs.  Sophomore. 
Wednesday,  October  18. — Senior  vs.  Freshman. 
Friday,  October  20. — Junior  vs.  Fitting  School. 
Monday,  October  23. — Senior  vs.  Sophomore. 
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Wednesday,  October  25. — Freshman  vs.  Fitting  School. 
Teams  will  practcie  on  the  afternoon  before  they  are  sched- 
uled to  play.   And  on  Saturday  when  game  is  on  Monday. 

♦  *  * 

Prof.  Gamewell  returned  a  few  days  after  college  opened, 
having  accompanied  Mrs.  Gamewell  to  Philadelphia.  Mrs. 
Gamewell  is  undergoing  treatment  in  the  German  Hospital  of 
that  city. 

•J*  ^  *f* 

The  class  elections  were  as  follows : 

Senior. — President,  J.  C.  Harmon;  Vice-president,  J.  B. 
Guess;  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  J.  C.  Guilds;  Prophet,  M.  B. 
Pierce ;  Historian,  Roy  Webster ;  Poet,  M.  T.  Wharton ;  Cap- 
tain Baseball  Team,  H.  Richardson;  Manager,  T.  H.  Robert- 
son. 

Junior. — President,  W.  H.  Polk;  Vice-president,  J.  I.  Wil- 
son ;  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  C.  N.  Sapp ;  Captain  Baseball 
Team,  S.  L.  Prince;  Manager,  W.  L.  Isom;  Captain  Football 
Team,  J.  M.  Latimere;  Manager,  J.  I.  Wilson. 

Sophomore. — President,  H.  Atkins ;  Vice-President,  L.  K. 
Jennings;  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  W.  C.  Curry,  Jr.,  Captain 
Baseball  Team,  P.  L.  Martin ;  Manager,  L.  K.  Jennings. 

Freshman. — President,  E.  P.  Stabler;  Vice-President,  R.  L. 
Keaton;  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  W.  D.  DuPre. 

*  *  ♦ 

Won't  somebody  please  give  Fresh.  P — tt  a  Wofford  Al- 
manac, so  he  can  get  his  schedule.  He  has  been  looking  for 
one  for  over  a  week. 

4.  4.  4. 

J.  C.  Harmon,  who  was  elected  as  one  of  the  oratorical 
speakers  from  the  Preston  Society,  resigned,  and  J.  R.  Lyles 
was  elected  in  his  place. 

4*  4*  4* 

S.  W.  Puckett  was  elected  Exchange  Editor  of  The  Jour- 
nal. This  place  was  made  vacant  by  the  withdrawal  of  J.  R. 
Atkins  from  college. 
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S.  W.  Puckett  was  elected  Anniversarian  from  the  Calhoun 
Society,  in  the  place  of  J.  D.  Garlington,  who  resigned. 

4*  4*  4* 

J.  C.  Townsend  was  elected  First  Censor  for  the  Calhoun 
Society. 

•i*  *i*  4* 

Messrs.  Paul  Brown,  A.  E.  Cannon  and  R.  H.  Tolleson,  all 
old  Wofford  men,  are  at  the  University  of  Maryland  this  year. 

4*  4* 

W.  W.  Carson,  who  dropped  out  of  the  class  of  'o6,  re- 
entered with  Juniors. 

4»  4»  4» 

T.  C.  Reed,  who  dropped  out  of  the  class  of  '05,  joined  the 
class  of  '06. 

4*  4*  4* 

W.  C.  Rogers,  after  having  been  out  of  college  for  two  years, 
reenters  with  the  class  of  '07. 

4*  4*  4* 

Frank  Thompson,  who  has  been  out  of  college  for  a  year, 
entered  the  Sophomore  class. 

4*  4*  4* 

E.  K.  Hardin,  Jr.,  '04,  is  professor  at  the  Fitting  School. 

4*  4*  4* 

Prof.  C.  C.  Alexander,  '99.  was  chosen  assistant  professor  of 
English,  a  place  made  vacant  by  the  resignation  of  Prof.  R.  O. 
Lawton. 

4>  4*  4* 

The  faculty,  recognizing  the  value  of  exercise  for  a  student, 
has  made  the  gymnasium  count  in  regard  to  absences  and 
grading,  as  any  other  recitation.  Every  class,  excepting  the 
Senior,  will  have  three  hours  a  week.  And  the  Seniors  have 
volunteered  to  take  not  more  than  two  nor  less  than  one  shower 
a  week.   These  are  to  be  of  fully  ten  minutes'  duration. 

4»  4»  4» 

One  feature  of  college  life  whcih  grows*  in  interest  to  the 
students  is  the  annual  reception  given  by  the  old  boys  to  the 
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new,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Y.  M.  C  .A.  The  Freshmen 
gathered  in  the  chapel  on  Friday  night  following  the  opening 
to  hear  the  words  of  welcome  from  the  old  men.  Each  depart- 
ment of  college  life  had  its  representative — J.  C.  Guilds,  ath- 
letics;  M.  T.  Wharton,  Journal;  J.  C.  Harmon,  Preston  So- 
ciety; M.  B.  Pierce,  Calhoun  Society;  J.  R.  Lyles,  Senior 
class ;  R.  N.  Spigner,  Junior  class ;  W.  C.  Curry,  Sophomore 
class;  O.  M.  Mitchell,  Y.  M.  C.  A.;  J.  A.  WilHs,  Mess  Hall. 
Mr.  E.  P.  Stabler  responded  for  the  Freshman  class.  Prof. 
E.  K.  Hardin,  Jr.,  represented  the  Fitting  School,  and  Dr.  D. 
D.  Wallace  the  faculty. 

After  the  speechmaking,  those  present  repaired  to  the 
Science  Hall  and  partook  of  refreshments  which  were  served 
by  the  ladies  of  the  faculty  and  several  of  the  young  ladies  of 
the  town.  The  presence  of  the  ladies  attributed  largely  to  the 
success  of  the  occasion. 


Y.  M.  C  A.  DEPARTMENT. 


W.  C.  MOORE,  EDITOR. 


The  Conference  of  the  Student  Department  of  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association  of  the  South  convened  at  Ashe- 
ville,  North  CaroHna,  June  17-25.  There  were  present  237 
delegates,  representing  63  colleges  and  universities,  not  in- 
cluding the  leaders  and  various  speakers  numbering  20  of  the 
leading  men  in  college  and  Christian  work  in  America.  Our 
State  delegatoin  numbered  39 ;  the  following  institutions  being 
represented :  South  Carolina  College,  1 1 ;  Clemson,  8 ;  Wof- 
ford,  8 ;  Erskine,  4 ;  Furman,  3 ;  Newberry,  3 ;  S.  C.  M.  A.,  i ; 
Welch  Neck,  i.  Those  from  Wofford  were:  O.  M.  Mitchell, 
J.  C.  Harmon,  S.  J.  Rogers,  W.  C.  Curry,  J.  A.  Willis,  R.  L. 
Keaton,  E.  P.  Stabler,  J.  K.  Davis. 

The  Asheville  School  approaches  the  ideal  as  a  plaace  for 
gatherings  of  this  nature — only  a  few  miles  out  of  the  city, 
having  all  necessary  conveniences  for  comfort,  in  the  midst  of 
the  mountains,  surrounded  by  scenery  the  grandeur  of  which 
is  hardly  surpassed  in  any  other  section — where  is  he  whose 
higher  and  nobler  nature  would  not  receive  the  deepest 
awakening  ? 

Six  hours'  work  in  the  class  and  the  lecture  room  was  re- 
quired each  day.  The  remainder  of  the  day  was  given  up  for 
recreation — athletics,  strolls,  or  quiet  meditation,  as  the  indi- 
vidual pleased.  Baseball  and  tennis  were  the  most  popular 
athletics,  while  perhaps  mountain  climbing  claimed  the  great- 
est number  of  devotees.  Pennants  were  given  the  champions 
in  baseball  and  tennis,  Davidson  College  winning  the  cham- 
pionship in  baseball. 

No  young  man  has  ever  had  a  broader  and  grander  experi- 
ence than  the  privilege  of  attending  one  o{  these  conferences. 
It  is  an  experience  of  a  lifetime,  exerting  an  influence  that  will 
manifest  itself  in  all  our  after  life.    The  association  with  so 
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large  a  number  of  aggressive  Christian  young  men — the  privi- 
lege of  listening  to  such  men  as  Mr.  Speer,  Mr.  Mott,  Dr. 
Thompkins,  and  Mr,  Weatherford — this  experience  rarely  re- 
peats itself  in  one's  life. 

The  chief  work  of  the  conference  is  to  train  the  college  man 
how  best  to  conduct  the  Christian  work  in  its  various  phases 
on  the  campus  after  having  studied  the  field  carefully  and 
wisely;  to  show  the  real  needs  of  the  world  today,  and  where 
the  young  man  can  throw  his  life  that  most  might  be  accom- 
plished for  the  good  of  humanity.  The  young  man  attending 
this  conference  owes  his  colleg'e  a  debt  of  service  as  a  Chris- 
tian worker  never  possible  to  be  paid  during  his  college  term. 


The  outlook  for  a  profitable  and  successful  year's  work  in 
the  Association  is  very  bright  indeed.  With  the  largest  num- 
ber of  new  students  in  the  history  of  the  college,  and  also  a 
goodly  number  of  old  ones,  the  organization  should  do  the 
best  year's  work  in  its  history.  For  with  our  enlarged  oppor- 
tunities we  have  to  the  same  degree  increased  our  responsi- 
bilities. Then  let  no  one  of  us  relax  our  zeal,  thinking  that  we 
can  accomplish  as  much  as  has  been  done  in  the  past  with  less 
work.   Remember  that  there  is  more  to  be  done. 


To  THE  New  Men. 
Let  us  impress  upon  you  the  fact  that  it  is  your  duty  to  be- 
come an  active  member  of  the  Associatoin.  Not  merely  that 
it  would  be  a  good  thing  for  you  to  do.  But  there  is  really 
an  obligation  attached  to  it.  A  man  owes  it  to  himself,  to  his 
parents,  and  to  his  Creator,  to  get  all  out  of  his  college  course 
possible.  Then  if  this  be  true  he  is  under  obligatoin  to  place 
himself  under  the  influence  of  those  things  which  help  him  in 
the  accomplishment  of  this  end.  This  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  claims 
to  be  .able  to  do.  And  when  you  come  to  join  let  us  urge  you 
to  sign  your  name  to  the  active  list.  Because  nothing  so 
strengthens  a  man's  inner  life  as  throwing  himself  into  active 
Christian  work. 


Y.  M.  C.  A.  Department. 
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As  shown  by  the  programme  already  distributed,  the  Bible 
Study  Committee  has  arranged  a  very  excellent  course  for  the 
year's  study.  The  Bible  Study  Rally  was  held  on  Sunday  af- 
ternoon, October  ist.  Dr.  Snyder  delivered  a  most  interesting 
and  forceful  address  on  the  value  of  Bible  study.  After  the 
services  a  canvass  of  the  entire  campus  was  made  in  behalf  of 
this  work.  Why  does  not  every  n^an  on  the  campus,  from 
Freshman  to  Senior,  join  one  of  the  Bible  Study  classes  ? 


Before  htis  issue  of  The  Journal  is  out  the  Mission  Study 
Department  will  have  held  its  rally.  October  8th  is  the  day 
set  for  it.  The  purpose  of  this  department  is  to  interest  the 
men  in  the  study  of  missions.  For  the  most  effective  mission 
work  can  be  had  ony  by  first  gaining  an  intelligent  idea  of  the 
needs. 


Men,  while  fixing  up  your  schedule  of  study  hours,  don't 
forget  to  reserve  about  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  a  week  for 
the  Wednesday  evening  prayer  meeting. 
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Young    Men's  Garments 

FROM  THE  WORLD'S  BEST  MAKERS 


Most  young  men  come  here  for  Clothes.    Many  of  the 
not  be  induced  to  go  elscv  here.    We  take  grc: 
our  Young  Men's  Clothes 


^jttst  Right** 


Suits  at 


$7.50 


$10.00 
$J2.50 

up  to 

$25.00 

EXCELLENT  OVERCOATS  AT  MODER- 
ATE PRICES.  Step  in  and  try  on  any  or  all  of 
the  new  styles. 

We've  legant  Overcoats  at 
$10,  $12.50,  $J5  up  to  $30 


You  can  rest  as.sured  that  youli  get  full  value  for  your  money 
at  any  price  you  pay.  A  full  line  of  Hats,  Underwear,  Hosiery, 
Neckwear,  etc.,  etc.  Our  guarantee  is  always  "Money  back" — 
if  you  want  it. 

M.  GREENEWALD 

The  Leading  Clothier  and  Hatter 


23  "W.  Main  Street 


Op  <i  nail  but*    S.  C. 
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Students  and  others  in  sympathy :  You  owe  it  to  those  who 
patronize  us  to  give  them  your  trade.   Here  they  are : 
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CENTRAL    NATIONAL  BANK 


JNO.  A.  LAW  President 

GILES  L.  WILSON   Cashier 

C.  C.  KIRBY  Assistant  Cashier 


To  give  careful  attention  to  the  interest  of  every  customer — 
large  or  small — is  our  constant  effort. 

MEET  YOUR  FRIENDS 

at  MADDUX'S  DRUG  STORE,  and  while  waiting  buy  your  DRUGS, 
CHEMICALS,  SODA  WATER  and  CIGARS.  We  have  a  complete 
line  of  everything  usually  kept  in  a  drug  store. 

W.  E.  MADDUX  &  CO. 

190  MAGNOLIA  STREET. 

HOPKIN  S  SHOP 


Every  merchant  expecting  business  from  Wofford  College  students 
should  show  appreciation  by  advertising  with  them.    HERE'S  US. 


HOPKIN'S  SHOP 


s   o  ^ 

The  Photographer  and  Optician 

can  give  you  the  best  service  in  both  lines  obtainable. 
26  EAST  MAIN  STREET. 
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Spartanburg   Business  College 


Business  opportunities  for  young  men  while 
attending  Wofford  College. 

Instruction  thorough,  and  our  graduates  find 
ready  employment. 


V.  p.  PATTERSON  L.  B.  VERNON 

^  Clothing,  Shoes 

and  Hats  at  the 

BATTERY  CLOTHING  CO. 

Always  ready  to  guarantee  quality  and  prices.  Special  dis- 
count to  students.   Yours  to  please. 

50  MORGAN  SQUARE. 

a  D,  BISHOP  &  CO, 

PALMETTO  CORNER. 
— Headquarters  for — 

FINE  CONFECTIONS     FRUITS     CAKES  CIGARS 

All  Cold  and  Hot  Drinks,  etc.  Spacious  European  Restaurant 
and  Oyster  Parlors.  Ice  Cream  and  other  refreshments  in 
season. 

PHONE  281. 


Advertisements. 
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FIRST    NATIONAL  BANK 

of  Spartanburg,  S.  C. 


Capital   $200,000  oo 

Stockholders'  Liability   200,000  00 

Surplus   80,000  00 

$480,000  00 


OFFICERS. 
W.  E.  Burnett,  President 

J.  B.  Cleveland  Vice-President 

J.  W.  Simpson  Cashier 

A.  M.  Chreitzberg  Assistant  Cashier 

H.  B.  Carlisle  Attorney 


DIRECTORS. 

:W.  E.  Burnett,  President;  H.  B.  Carlisle,  Attorney;  J.  A.  Chapman, 
President  Inman  Cotton  Mills;  R.  H.  F.  Chapman,  Wholesale  and  Re- 
tail Grocer;  J.  B.  Cleveland,  President  C.  &  W.  C.  Ry.,  President 
Whitney  Mills;  J.  F.  Cleveland,  President  Tucapau  Mills;  J.  M.  Con- 
nor, Dry  Goods  and  Capitalist;  T.  S.  Crawford,  Mill  Supplies  and 
Hardware;  J.  N.  Cudd,  Capitalist;  G.  W.  Heinitsh,  Physician;  S.  T.  D. 
Lancaster,  Physician ;  A.  O.  Simpson,  President  Glenn  Springs  Co. ; 
J.  W.  Simpson,  Cashier;  R.  R.  Brown,  President  Cowpens  Mfg.  Co.; 
J.  J.  Littlejohn,  President  Jonesville  Mfg.  Co. 

Fidelity  Loan  and  Trust  Co. 

OF  SPARTANBURG,  S.  C. 


Capital  $30,000.  Surplus,  $31,200. 


W.  E.  Burnett  President 

J.  W.  Simpson  . .  Treasurer 

R.  K.  Carson  Attorney 


DIRECTORS. 
A.  H.  Twichell  W.  E.  Burnett 

W.  S.  Manning  J.  B.  Cleveland 

J.  F.  Cleveland 


Interest  will  be  allowed  at  the  rate  of  4  per  cent,  per  annum  on  all 
sums  of  five  dollars  or  more,  remaining  on  deposit  for  three  months, 
and  4  1-2  per  cent,  on  certificate  of  deposit  for  six  months,  to  be  com- 
puted and  added  to  account  semi-annually — i.^e.,  on  the  last  days  of 
June  and  December.  Provided  that  nothing  herein  shall  prevent  the 
payment  of  interest  to  any  depositor  closing  his  account  before  the 
semi-annual  statement. 
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A  Satisfaction  Drug  Store 

We  try.  to  give  the  fullest  measure  of  satisfaction  here. 
We  know  that  everything  we  sell  is  of  the  best  possible 
quality. 

WE  KNOW  THAT  OUR  PRICES  ARE  RIGHT. 

We  know  that  we  endeavor  to  give  prompt,  efficient,  cour- 
teous service. 

If  we  should  fall  below  the  mark  in  any  instance  we  shall  be 
grateful  to  you  if  you  will  call  our  attention  to  it. 

Ligon's    Drug  Store 


The  DuPre  Book  Store 


No.  8  West  Main  Street 
Spattanb«f     -    -  S*  C 


Books  Stationery  Pictures 


Advertisements. 
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A  Character  in  Shoes 


There  is  a  certain  character  and  style  about  the  Shoes 
we  show  that  makes  them  distinct  from  others.  They 
are  the  finest  results  from  carefully  selected  stocks, 
and,  whatever  your  shoe  needs  are,  you  will  have 
them  filled  here.  We  make  a  special  effort  to  meet 
the  wants  of  the  college  buyer,  and  feel  sure  you  will 
make  no  mistake  in  trusting  your  shoe  business  to  us. 


C.  W.  Anderson  &  Co. 

FULL  LINE  GYMNASIUM   SHOES.  OPPOSITE  MONUMENT. 


^'Come  thou  with  us  and  we  will  do  thee  good  work'' 


Thirteen  years  of  satisfactory  work 
for  the  college  boys  solicits  your 
further  patronage. 


SPARTANBURG  STEAM  LAUNDRY 
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HOW  TO  MAKE  MONEY 


Use  Heat  and  Light  Intelligently 
Use  Gas  Stoves  and  Heaters 
Use  Universal  Welsbachs 


In  this  way  you  save  money,  and  just  as  soon  as 
you  start  to  save  money,  then  you're  making  money. 


SPARTANBURG  RAILWAY,  GAS  &  ELECTRIC  CO. 

Wofford  students 


Make  yourselves  at  home  at 


THE  PALMETTO  BOOK  STORE 


A  full  line  of  Text-Books,  Student  Supplies,  Station- 
ery and  Waterman's  Ideal  Fountain  Pens  on  hand. 


C,  N.  Sapp,  College  Agent 


Advertisements. 
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MY  CHOICE  AND  YOURS 


if  you  want  first-class 
laundry  work,  is  the  P.  S. 
Laundry.  We  do  not  ruin 
your  garments  with  chem- 
icals, and  we  do  not  tear 
them  in  handling.  We 
give  you  a  color  that  is  im- 
maculate and  a  finish  that 
is  exquisite.  When  you 
want  artistic  laundry  go  to 


THE  PEOPLE'S  STEAM  LAUNDRY 

LANDER  COLLEGE 


Pursues  its  fixed  ideals : 
Of  modest  claims  and  large  fulfilment. 

Of  thorough  college  work  and  continual  reviews  of  elementary 
studies. 

Of  building  womanly  character  and  avoiding  training  for  pub- 
licity. 

Of  pointing  to  Christ  as  highest  teacher  and  shunning  all  that 
does  not  honor  Him. 

Second  section  opens  Oct.  25,  1905. 
Third  section  opens  Nov.  30,  1905. 
Send  for  catalogue  to 


(Formerly  Williamston  Female  College.) 
Gf eenwoodt  S*  C 


JOHN  O.  WILLSON 

GREENWOOD,  S.  C. 
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— IF  YOU  WISH  THE — 

HIGHEST  GRADE  BARBER  WORK 

and  to  have  it  done  in  the  best  ventilated  shop — also  to  have  your  shoes 
shined  nicely — call  at  my  shop,  near  Southern  Depot,  next  door  to 
Maddux's  Drug  Store.  Respectfully, 

A.  W.  LEMMOND 


STYLE  CENTER  FOR  MEN 


Boys,  we  want  YOU  to  make  our  store  your  headquarters. 
We  will  always  have  the  NEW  THINGS  to  offer  you  in 

Hats  and 
Furnishings 

OUR  TAILORING  DEPARTMENT— We  take  the  great- 
est pride,  never  permitting  our  customers  to  take  a  suit  until 
it  comes  up  to  the  high  standard  we  have  set.  Suits  from 
$16.50  up,  at  any  time. 


Pressing  Club,  $1 .00  per  Month 


BOMAR  &  CRIGLER 

Tailors,  Hatters  and  Furnishers 

72  MORGAN  SQUARE.  SPARTANBURG,  S.  C. 
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LITERARY  DEPARTMENT. 


COURTENAY  ANDERSON,  EDITOR. 


Don  Lupo's  Prayer. 

Don  Lupo  strayed  from  righteous  paths  and  Hved  in  sin 
For  two-score  years.    At  death's  approach,  his  hair  was  thin, 
His  eyes  grown  dim.  and  evil  Hnes  did  mar  his  face; 
His  form,  once  straight  was  bowed  'neath  sin  and  shame's 
disgrace. 

A  weariness  as  deep  as  death  possessed  his  soul, 
The  moon  had  lost  its  charm,  the  sun's  bright  rays  grown 
cold ; 

Man's  love  was  but  a  dream  and  heav'n  remote  and  high; 
His  soul,  despairing  life,  would  be  alone  to  die. 
The  world  was  dark,  ambition  gone,  and  now  from  life 
Those  high  ideals,  which  once  did  bear  him  up  in  strife, 
Had  flown  away  into  the  darkness  of  the  night, 
As  seeking  to  explore  the  vast  unknown  by  right 
Of  purer  life,  companionship  to  seek,  to  find 
And  lend  themselves  to  strengthen  yet  a  purer  mind. 
Despair  was  his,  and  palled  his  lips  did  frame  a  groan ; 
Such  was  the  sadness  of  his  plight  a  wind  did  moan. 
Then  he  remembered  God  was  good  and  great,  and  prayed. 
Oh.  God !  Thy  ways  seemed  long  and  rough,  the  hills  so  steep, 
And  when  I  tried  to  climb  I  fonud  myself  too  weak ; 
The  path  of  sin  seemed  smoothe,  and  vice  seemed  passing 
fair. 

And  pleasure's  jeweled  hand  did  beckon  me  come  there: 
I  went,  meant  to  return,  but,  Lord,  you  know  the  rest ; 
I  erred.  I  do  repent.  Oh !  Lord,  forgive  and  bless. 
The  Angel  Ashmiel  stood  by  Don  Lupo  the  while 
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And  held  God's  pardon  in  his  hand ;  a  sorrowful  smile 
Played  o'er  his  face,  he  touched  Don  Lupo's  hand  and  said. 
The  Lord,  thy  matser,  pardons  thee,  and  conscience  dead 
Restores  to  thee.    Thy  high  ideals  away  have  flown; 
Thy  prayer  is  answered,  but  thy  usefulness  is  gone. 

M.  T.  Wharton. 


Working  Women. 

Some  one  has  said  that  women  are  more  costly  when  they 
play  than  when  they  work.  That  is  equally  true  of  the  other 
sex. 

The  time  was  when  it  was  thought  disreputable  for  an  edu- 
cated woman  to  work.  Man  refused  to  employ  her.  She  was 
taught  to  regard  domestic  and  social  life  as  the  goal  of  her 
ambition;  that  she  should  play  no  part  in  productive  labor. 
We  are  still  old-fashioned  enough  and  prejudiced  so  as  to  re- 
gard certain  employments  open  only  to  man.  But  the  world  is 
slowly  but  surely  waking  up  to  the  fact  that  for  a  woman  to 
work  is  not  only  helping  herself  but  benefiting  society  at  large ; 
that  whatever  she  does  will  be  so  much  less  for  man  to  do  or 
will  have  to  remain  unaccomplished.  As  a  result  we  find  her 
entering  and  successfully  filling  almost  every  position  open  to 
man — from  the  clerk  to  the  highest  profession. 

As  a  general  rule,  she  is  neater,  quicker,  more  industrious, 
more  honest  and  has  greater  insight,  more  patience,  etc.,  than 
man.  Yet  with  all  those  excellent  qualities,  we  find  from  sta- 
tistics as  well  as  from  observation  that  she  receives  less  re- 
muneration than  man  for  exactly  the  same  kind  and  amount  of 
work.  In  the  northeastern  part  of  this  State  the  trustees  em- 
ployed a  lady  to  teach  school  at  forty  dollars  per  month.  She 
was  a  college  graduate  and  had  about  eight  years  experience 
in  teaching.  The  following  year  they  elected  a  male  teacher  at 
fifty  dollars  per  month.  He  was  a  graduate  of  a  college  with 
about  the  same  standard  as  the  female  college,  but  he  was 
without  experience.    The  question  naturally  arises :  Why  this 
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discrimination?  What  is  the  cause  of  this  inequahty  in  wages? 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  claimed  that  men  more  often  than 
women  have  some  one  dependent  upon  them.  He  has  an  aged 
father  and  mother  to  support,  or  wife  and  children  to  care  for. 
Again,  woman  works  merely  to  obtain  pocket  money.  She 
desires  to  dress  as  well  as  her  neighbor's  daughter,  who  hap- 
pens to  be  in  better  circumstances  than  her  parents. 

Most  women  have  neither  the  ambition  nor  the  training  to 
overcome  the  odds  against  their  sex.  She  goes  into  her  pro- 
fession as  a  temporary  business.  They  do  not  enter  their  work 
as  a  life  busines.  but  expect  to  marry  or  make  a  change  for 
variety's  sake,  and  thereby  lessen  their  efficiency  for  any 
special  line  of  work.  It  is  an  inherited  tendency  for  women  to 
look  forward  to  an  early  marriage,  and  consequently  a  with- 
drawal from  the  struggle  for  existence.  It  is  doubtless  the 
duty  and  destiny  for  woman  to  marry,  but  at  the  same  time 
she  should  prepare  herself  for  life  so  as  to  be  independent  in 
case  she  shouldn't  find  any  one  congenial  to  her,  or  in  case  of 
marriage,  her  husband  should  die. 

Woman  is  weaker  physically  than  man,  and  consequently 
less  able  to  endure  the  strain  and  hardships  in  certain  kinds  of 
work.  She  is  not  lacking  so  much  in  mental  ability  and  will- 
ingness, but  in  muscular  power.  An  employer  when  pressed 
feels  some  hesitancy  in  asking  her  to  do  extra  work.  Her 
womanly  instinct  forbids  her  going  from  her  place  of  busi- 
ness late  at  night. 

They  are  timid.  They  are  afraid,  or  rather  lack  the  nerve, 
to  demand  higher  wages,  and  accept  the  first  position  offered, 
without  regard  to  pay.  She  holds  to  the  old  maxim  that  it  is 
better  to  earn  something  than  nothing.  She  earns  it.  But  if 
she  would  demand  what  she  is  really  worth,  she  would  not 
only  help  herself  and  the  rest  of  her  sex.  but  would  also  raise 
the  wages  of  men.  For  by  accepting  1^  salaries  she  gets  the 
place  that  some  more  competent  person  would  get  at  higher 
wages. 

Heredity  has  much  to  do  with  this  inequality  of  wages.  It 
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has  been  the  custom  for  her  to  receive  less  pay  than  her 
brother,  and  she  takes  it  as  a  matter  of  course.  When  an  in- 
dividual gets  into  a  certain  routine,  it  is  difficult  for  him  to 
tear  himself  away  from  it.    It  is  equally  true  of  society. 

There  is  a  smaller  number  of  positions  open  to  women,  and 
consequently  a  greater  number  to  fill  those  places. 

She  requires  a  greater  amount  of  supervision.  She  is  con- 
trolled more  by  intuition,  but  lacks  breadth  of  mind  sufficient  to 
manage  the  complicated  industries.  The  males  are  trained 
with  a  view  of  adopting  business  as  a  livelihood.  They  start 
in  boyhood,  and  at  the  foundation,  and  steadily  work  their  way 
to  the  top.  The  higher  education  and  training  of  man  has 
been  going  on  for  centuries,  while  woman's  is  of  compara- 
tively recent  date.  It  would  be  simply  startling  if  she  should 
suddenly  be  developed  as  highly  as  man. 

Some  claim  that  in  order  for  woman  to  obtain  her  just 
rights  she  must  have  the  privilege  of  the  ballot.  That  is  a 
grave  mistake.  If  it  is  true  that  woman  is  better  morally  than 
man,  and  if  it  is  also  true  that  politics  are  corrupting,  then, 
for  the  sake  of  future  generations  and  the  welfare  of  our  coun- 
try, keep  the  ballot  from  her.  For  if  the  father  and  mother  are 
corrupt,  what  must  we  expect  from  their  offspring? 

She  should  choose  some  special  avocation — not  necessarily 
that  in  which  circumstances  place  her,  but  that  for  which  she 
is  best  adapted.  She  should  train  herself  for  a  special  line  of 
work.  She  should  make  herself  so  necessary  to  her  employer 
and  society  by  her  efficiency  that  they  could  not  do  without 
her.  She  should  remember  that  when  she  enters  the  business 
world  she  becomes  a  competitor,  and  no  advantage  will  be 
shown  in  her  favor 

Prejudice  against  her  entering  the  business  world  is  gTaJu- 
ally  dying  out.  She  is  being  appreciated  more  and  more  as 
the  years  roll  by.  With  a  little  effort  on  her  part  and  the 
proper  training,  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  she  will  be  able 
to  command  the  same  salary  as  a  man  for  identical  service. 

J.  B.  Usher.  'o6. 
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Pro  Patria. 

Amid  the  picturesque  hills  of  New  Hampshire,  in  the  little 
town  of  Bedford,  there  stands  forlorn  and  left  to  decay,  an 
old  wooden  shoolhouse.  It  is  now  never  thought  of  nor  vis- 
ited by  any  people  except  those  who  hold  in  sacred  memory 
the  name  of  our  country's  first  martyr  and  hero.  Here  in  this 
small  town,  Nathan  Hale,  whose  name  should  be  honored  and 
revered  by  every  true  American,  first  gained  the  recognition 
which  augured  of  his  future  glorious  career.  His  sacrifice  of 
life  upon  the  altar  of  his  country  should  be  an  inspiration  to  all 
true  patriots. 

I. 

It  was  a  beautiful  summer  day,  and  nature  was  resplendent 
in  all  her  glory.  The  sun  had  risen  over  a  quiet  and  peaceable 
little  town,  and  the  people  were  going  here  and  there  attend- 
ing to  the  daily  routine  of  their  lives.  Over  on  yon  hill  stood 
the  little  schoolhouse.  and  in  the  yard  were  congregated  many 
children,  some  small,  others  on  the  verge  of  young  manhood 
and  young  womanhood.  Conspicuous  among  these  was  a;^ 
young  girl  of  fifteen  summers,  who  listened  to  all  that  was 
transpiring,  but  who  took  no  active  part  in  the  conversation. 
She  seemed  to  differ  from  all  the  other  pupils.  Her  large 
blue  eyes  were  expressive  of  more  than  ordinary  wisdom  as 
she  gazed  into  the  far-off  horizon,  But  there  was  an  end  to 
all  this  conversation,  for  presently  the  schoolmaster  came  upon 
the  scene. 

''Good  morning,  children."  said  Nathan  Hale,  for  he  was 
the  teacher;  "how  are  you  all  this  morning?  John,  have  you 
been  able  to  solve  that  problem  which  so  puzzled  you  yester- 
day ?  Sam,  have  you  mastered  that  algebra  ?  And  you.  Alice^ 
have  you  learned  that  Latin  conjugation?" 

The  last  portion  of  the  sentence  was  addressed  to  the  blue- 
eyed,  golden-haired  girl,  who  has  just  been  referred  to. 

''Yes.  teacher,"  hesitatingly  replied  Alice ;  "I  have  studied 
it  very  hard,  and  think  I  am  now  prepared  to  make  a  good 
recitation." 
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"Well,  Alice,  conjugate  the  verb  'amo.'  " 

The  girl  went  to  the  board  and  wrote :  "Amo,  amas,  amat." 

''Well  done.  Alice."  replied  Hale,  "and  I  shall  require  noth- 
ing further  from  you  today." 

"But  'amo'  meahs  I  love  who?"  inquired  Sam.  the  brother 
of  Alice. 

"Amo,  I  love  Alice,  amas,  thou  lovest  Alice,  amat,  she  loves 
me,"  replied  Hale. 

"How  do  you  know  she  loves  you?"  inquired  Sam. 

"By  the  signs  of  love,  which  cannot  be  explained.  And, 
Alice,  do  you  in  truth  love  me?" 

"My  mother  says  I  am  too  young  to  love  any  one."  replied 
Alice,  "and  my  mother  must  be  obeyed.  But  I  can  think  of 
love." 

"What  is  that  I  see  approaching?"  asked  Hale,  as  he  eagerly 
scanned  the  distant  horizon.  "A  horse!  a  horse!  it  rapidly 
approaches  the  town!  And  it  has  a  rider  whose  countenance 
is  much  disturbed  and  who  seems  as  if  he  had  experienced  a 
terrible  calamity.    What  news  have  you,  my  man?" 

The  rider  had  now  drawn  up  in  front  of  the  schoolhouse^ 
and  all  the  towns-people  had  rushed  thither  when  they  saw 
him  coming  into  town.  They  were  always  anxious  to  hear  any 
news  from  the  outside  world.  After  the  man  had  gained  his 
breath  he  looked  upon  the  crowd  and  said,  "My  countrymen, 
I  come  here  upon  a  most  important  mission,  the  outcome  of 
which  may  result  in  our  being  further  trampled  upon  and  in- 
sulted by  King  George,  or  which  may  result  in  our  freedom. 
Liberty,  glorious  liberty,  is  now  within  our  grasp,  if  we  will 
but  accept  it.  The  British  soldiers  today  fired  upon  our  troops 
at  Lexngton  without  any  provocation.  I  am  come  to  urge  you 
to  send  a  military  company  to  the  front;  elect  your  bravest 
citizen  as  captain." 

Immediately  every  voice  cried :  "We  will  send  a  company, 
and  Nathan  Hale  shall  be  its  captain !" 

The  company  was  organized,  and  Nathan  Hale  was  unani- 
mously elected  captain.    When  Hale  was  put  in  possession  of 
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the  news  brought  by  the  man  who  had  galloped  into  town,  his 
horse  covered  with  foam,  and  had  cried  out  his  tidings  as  he 
reached  the  scoolhouse.  he  felt  a  deep  silence  take  hold  upon 
him.  He  felt  the  crucial  moment  in  his  life  had  come.  But 
he  also  saw  at  once  his  duty.  The  long-expected  time  had 
come  and  patriots  must  go  to  the  front.  There  was  something 
tragic  in  the  fact  that  the  spilling  of  blood  had  forever  divided 
the  two  countries.  Looking  into  the  cloudless  sky  and  glanc- 
ing at  the  green  earth,  Hale  felt  how  noble  it  was  to  put  prin- 
ciple before  all,  and  what  a  privilege  was  his  to  be  able  to 
strike  a  blow  for  the  freedom  he  had  learned  to  revere  in 
studying  the  lives  of  the  heroes  of  old,  who  sacrificed  every- 
thing for  their  coutnry.  He  accepted  the  captaincy  of  the  com- 
pany, making  a  ringing  speech,  which  closed  with  the  follow- 
ing words :  ''Let  us  not  lay  down  our  arms  till  we  have  gained 
independence !" 

n. 

The  day  had  come  when  Hale  and  his  company  must  go 
to  the  front.  After  his  election  as  captain,  he  had  resigned  his 
position  as  schoolmaster  and  given  his  whole  attention  to  in- 
stilling military  tactics  into  his  men.  But  there  was  one  thing 
which  worried  him :  his  love  for  Alice.  He  must  leave  her, 
probably  never  to  return,  and  this  made  his  heart  sad.  The 
day  on  which  he  departed  from  te  town  he  called  upon  Alice. 

"Alice,"  said  he  tenderly.  'T  have  come  to  bid  you  farewell. 
It  grieves  my  heart  to  give  you  up,  but  my  country  calls  and 
I  must  obey." 

"But,  Nathan,"  sobbed  Alice,  "you  are  going  away,  and  I 
may  never  see  you  again.  Oh,  cruel  war!  May  it  soon  close, 
and  may  you  soon  come  back!" 

"Yes.  Alice,  I  hope  it  will  soon  cease,  and  then  I  will  return. 
But  if  I  do  not  return,  be  satisfied  that  I  died  for  my  country." 

"Oh!  the  horror  of  war!"  moaned  Alice.  "I  had  a  dream 
last  night,  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  you  were  in  the  hands  of 
a  cruel  man  who  had  no  pity  upon  you.    It  seemed  that  he 
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placed  a  noose  around  your  neck,  and  then — I  awoke!  Oh! 
horror  of  horrors !" 

"Be  brave,  AHce,  be  brave,"  repUed  Hale.  'T  give  you  this 
ring  as  a  seal  of  my  fidelity.  And  again,  be  brave,  Alice,  be 
brave." 

With  these  parting  words  Nathan  Hale  took  tender  leave  of 
his  sweetheart.  He  was  overcome  with  grief,  but  strove  with 
manly  courage  to  conquer  it.  With  the  echo  of  shouts  and 
huzzas  sounding  in  their  ears,  his  company  left  Bedford  on  a 
bright  summer  day  and  began  their  journey  to  General  Wash- 
ington's headquarters.  After  a  week's  march,  the  company 
arrived,  and  was  the  object  of  much  interest  on  account  of 
their  captain,  who  was  well  and  favoarbly  known.  Hale  im- 
mediately became  the  personal  friend  of  all  the  generals.  His 
magnetism  and  winning  ways  were  irresistible  to  all  with 
whom  he  came  in  conatct.  But  amid  all  the  joys  and  sorrows 
of  the  camp,  he  never  once  lost  remembrance  of  his  sweetheart 
whom  he  had  left  at  Bedford.  Never  a  week  passed  in  which 
he  did  not  write  her  a  loving  letter.  His  love  for  Alice  was 
unselfish  and  was  but  the  call  of  soul  to  soul.  But  true  love 
is  noble,  and  it  stimulated  Hale  to  glorious  ambition,  marvel- 
ous endurance,  and  nerved  him  to  meet  death.  His  constant 
thought  was,  *'How  glorious  and  grand  an  opportunity  I  have 
to  serve  my  country  and  merit  the  love  of  my  sweetheart !" 

in. 

"General  Washington,  there  is  something  which  must  be 
found  out  concerning  the  British  fortifications  around  New 
York,  if  we  can  hope  to  make  a  successful  attack  upon  them." 

The  words,  addressed  to  General  Washington,  were  spoken 
by  General  Knowlton,  one  of  his  staff  officers. 

"Well,  Knowlton,"  replied  Washington,  "if  the  information 
is  imperatively  necessary,  we  must  find  some  one  who  is  will- 
ing to  undertake  the  dangerous  mission." 

"General,  I  can  think  of  no  one  who  has  the  bravery  to  risk 
his  life  and  suffer  the  ignomy  of  being  killed  as  a  spy.  All 
men  hate  the  word  spy." 
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"Knowlton,  I  know  one  officer  who  will  be  willing  to  run 
the  risk,  not  that  he  loves  his  honor  and  reputation  less,  but 
that  he  loves  his  coutry  more." 

''And  who  is  the  man?"  eagerly  enquired  Knowlton. 

"Hale — Nathan  Hale,  the  bravest  captain  in  our  army. 
Knowlton,  send  for  Hale." 

Nathan  Hale  was  sent  for,  and  soon  arrived  on  the  scene. 

''Hale,"  said  General  Washington,  "I  have  an  important 
mission  to  entrust  to  you,  the  outcome  of  which  may  mean 
your  death." 

"General.  I  am  willing  to  run  any  risk  to  serve  my  country." 

"You  must  disguise  yourself,  go  among  the  camps  of  the 
British,  and  make  us  a  careful  and  minute  map  of  all  their  for- 
tifications.   Are  you  willing  to  undertake  this?" 

"I  think"  answered  Hale,  "I  owe  to  my  country  the  accom- 
plishment of  an  object  so  important  and  so  much  desired  by 
the  commander  of  her  armies,  and  I  know  no  other  mode  of 
obtaining  the  information  than  by  assuming  a  disguise  and 
passing  into  the  enemy's  camp.  I  am  fully  sensible  of  the  con- 
sequences of  discovery  and  capture  in  such  a  situation.  But 
for  a  month  I  have  been  attached  to  the  army  and  have  not 
rendered  any  material  service,  while  receiving  a  compensation 
for  which  I  make  no  return.  Yet  I  am  not  influenced  by  the 
expectation  of  promotion  or  pecuniary  reward.  I  wish  to  be 
useful,  and  every  kind  of  service  for  the  public  good  becomes 
honorable  by  being  necessary.  If  the  exigencies  of  my  coun- 
try demand  a  peculiar  service  its  claims  to  the  performance 
of  that  service  are  imperious !" 

rv. 

This  same  day  Hale  disguised  himself  as  a  Tory  school- 
master, passed  into  the  enemy's  camp,  and  obtained  all  the 
necessary  information  concerning  the  British  fortifications. 
But  on  his  return  journey  he  was  betrayed  and  captured  at 
Stony  Point,  when  he  was  carried  to  New  York  as  a  prisoner. 
He  was  now  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  and  without  a  friend 
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in  the  whole  city.  Hale  was  soon  carried  into  the  head- 
quarters of  General  Howe,  before  whom  he  was  to  be  tried. 

''Hale,"  enquired  Howe,  ''why  have  you,  a  man  of  your 
learning  and  appearance  attempted  this  ignominious  thing!" 

"I  love  my  country,"  replied  Hale,  "and  that  suffices  to 
make  me  perform  any  service." 

"If  you  will  join  our  ranks  and  give  up  the  American  cause, 
I  will  make  you  colonel  of  the  King's  American  Dragoons, 
with  prospect  of  speedy  advancement." 

"Nothing,"  said  Hale,  "so  increases  my  loyalty  to  my  coun- 
try as  the  present  temptation  you  offer  me  to  desert  her." 

"Then  you  may  die  for  her,"  grimly  replied  Howe,  and  turn- 
ing to  his  desk  he  made  out  the  commitment  and  directed  Wil- 
liam Cunningham,  the  marshal,  to  hang  on  the  following  day 
Nathan  Hale,  captain  in  the  rebel  army,  and  a  convicted  spy. 
Hale  listened  to  his  sentence  without  a  word.  He  was  as  erect 
and  fearless  when  the  dread  words,  harshly  pronounced,  with- 
out a  word  of  pity  on  his  youth,  fell  on  his  ear  as  when  he 
stood  at  the  head  of  his  devoted  and  loving  company.  After 
being  placed  in  prison,  he  asked  the  guard  to  give  him  some 
writing  material,  in  order  that  he  might  send  a  last  farewell 
to  the  girl  he  had  reluctantly  left  at  Bedford.  Paper  and  pen 
at  hand,  Hale  spent  his  last  night  upon  earth  in  writing  a 
letter  to  his  sweetheart.  The  next  morning,  the  marshal,  tear- 
ing open  the  pages  of  the  letter  and  finding  how  noble  and  pat- 
riotic were  the  sentiments  therein  expressed,  tore  it  into  shreds. 
Hale  was  helpless,  and  could  do  nothing  except  despise  the 
cruel  tyrant.  Having  asked  permission  to  have  conversation 
with  a  man  of  God,  even  this  was  denied  him.  But  he  was 
prepared  to  make  the  journey  to  the  place  appointed  for  his 
execution.  A  large  concourse  of  people  followed  the  guard  to 
the  place  where  the  execution  was  to  be  held.  Being  ordered 
to  mount  a  ladder  leading  to  the  limb  of  an  apple  tree  from 
which  he  was  to  swing  when  the  noose  was  adjusted,  Hale 
obeyed  without  a  word.  "His  face,  so  noble,  so  beautiful,  so 
illumined  with  lofty  hope  and  heroism  and  courage,  was  turned 
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upon  the  throng,  and  at  the  sight  of  that  proud  and  upHfted 
look,  that  expression  of  confidence  and  hope  in  the  Hfe  so  soon 
to  be  his,  a  great  awe  fell  on  the  people,  and  even  the  soldiers 
were  moved."  The  marshal  coarsely  demanded  that  he  make 
a  speech.  The  eyes  of  Hale  had  swept  sky  and  earth,  had  lin- 
gered in  a  long,  caressing  farewell,  his  soul  had  been  filled 
with  thoughts  of  his  country,  and  when  the  harsh  voice  of  the 
marsal  disturbed  the  air.  he  cast  upon  him  a  glance  of  inex- 
pressible contempt,  and  then  turned  his  look  on  the  spectators. 
The  women  were  sobbing  audibly,  and  the  men  were  com- 
pelled to  turn  their  eyes  from  that  glowing  countenance  for 
a  moment.  Then,  as  he  looked  upon  them,  all  were  silent,  and 
his  voice,  strong,  full,  ringing  with  energy  and  patriotism, 
filled  with  love  of  God  and  country,  sounded  forth  its  immortal 
message :  "I  only  regret  that  I  have  but  one  life  to  lose  for 
my  country !"  Roy  Webster. 


Just  a  Kiss. 

At  Latta  Park  a  poet  saw, 

In  his  imagination, 
Two,  break  the  law,  first  broken  law, 

In  the  dawn  of  God's  creation. 

They  sat  beneath  the  same  old  tree, 

She  tempted  in  the  same  old  way. 
And,  like  the  first,  he  gallantly 

Did  nothing — nothing  but  obey. 

When  the  angel  conscience  came 
And  saw  her  cheek,  forbidden  fruit, 

She  turned  and  softly  called  his  name, 

Then  whispered  low,  "You  brute !  You  brute !" 

Archie  Willis. 
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The  Value  of  an  Ideal. 

It  is  natural  and  proper  for  every  person,  especially  in  youth, 
to  have  something  that  they  wish  to  accomplish  in  life.  Prob- 
ably every  person  looks  forward  with  eagerness  to  the  time 
when  they  will  have  done  something  that  they  can  look  upon 
with  some  degree  of  satisfaction,  knowing  that  they  have  been 
successful. 

Those  things  that  we  hope  to  accomplish,  and  the  place  in 
life  which  we  hope  to  reach,  are  our  ideals. 

People  do  not  deal  with  the  present  time  alone,  but  look  back 
into  the  annals  of  the  past  and  ascertain  their  ideals.  They 
search  history  and  study  the  lives  of  men  and  women  who  have 
been  prominent  in  the  world,  and  admire  them.  We  should 
not  idealize  those  things  which  have  been  done  to  degrade 
people  and  make  them  objects  of  scorn  and  pity  rather  than  of 
admiration.  We  should,  however,  take  the  lines  of  those  who 
have  accomplished  something,  and  have  been  of  vital  force,  as 
the  object  of  our  ambition. 

Neither  should  we  fail  to  glance  into  the  future.  Of  course 
we  cannot  know  what  stores  it  holds  for  us,  but  we  can  be  pre- 
pared to  deal  with  many  problems  which  may  confront  us. 
Our  aim  in  life  should  be  so  high  that  we  can  never  wholly 
reach  it;  for  it  will  not  be  in  vain  for  us  to  aim  high  though 
we  may  never  quite  reach  the  mark.  Certainly  the  person  who 
has  a  high  ideal  will  accomplish  more  than  he  who  has  no 
object  or  noble  endeavor. 

Again,  it  is  well  for  us  to  have  more  than  one  ideal,  so  that 
if  we  find  ourselves  relaxing  our  hold  on  the  one,  we  may  im- 
mediately grasp  another,  and  not  let  our  life  work  be  for 
naught.  One  cannot  afford  to  let  the  uncompromising  hand  of 
time  find  them  with  nothing  to  do  in  a  world  that  is  beckoning 
for  men  who  accomplish  something. 

We  should  not  become  discouraged  if  we  do  not  reach  our 
goal  when  we  expect  to,  and  in  the  way  that  we  have  longed 
to.    Many  have  gone  down  in  defeat  because  something  con- 
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fronted  them  that  they,  did  not  expect.  No  one  should  expect 
or  desire  a  smoothe,  easy  path  through  Hfe. 

Robert  E.  Speer  has  pointed  out  the  value  of  a  sense  of  fail- 
ure. He  says,  "That  the  sense  of  having  striven  for  perfec- 
tion, and  realizing  that  it  has  not  been  attained,  is  meant  to  be 
the  source  of  comfort  and  power  to  all  of  us."  He  also  says 
that  life  is  not  an  attaining,  but  a  struggling  after ;  and  as  soon 
as  we  have  attained,  we  must  abandon  and  press  on  or  die. 
Our  greatest  blessings  come  from  our  hindrances  and  failures 
if  we  arise  to  victory. 

The  poet  has  pointed  out  for  us  the  makings  of  true  char- 
acter and  power,  in  the  following  lines : 

''Then  welcome  each  rebuff  that  turns   earth's  smoothness 
rough, 

Each  sting  that  hides  nor  sit,  nor  stand,  but  go. 
Be  our  joy  three  parts  pain,  strive  and  hold  cheap  the  strain. 
Learn,  nor  account  the  pang.    Dare,  never  grudge  the 
throe." 

One  often  hears  of  a  person  who  is  supposed  to  have  reached 
the  highest  heights  of  success.  Can  there  be  a  topmost  rung 
in  the  ladder  of  success,  where  one  cannot  climb  higher?  If 
so,  we  care  not  to  climb.  We  care  not  to  start  out  on  the 
journey  of  life  that  leads  to  a  place  where  there  are  no  diffi- 
culties to  overcome,  and  where  we  may  be  idle.  Is  not  this 
place  of  highest  attainment  only  a  relative  term? 

We  should  never  allow  ourselves  to  reach  to  our  ideals,  but 
let  them  be  constantly  vanishing,  and  be  farther  from  us  when 
we  have  reached  the  end  of  life  than  ever  before. 

Ideals  have  helped ;  many  to  do  things  that  seemed  almost 
impossible.  Napoleon  was  a  man  of  ideals.  No  doubt  at  the 
beginning  of  his  career,  he  only  wished  to  cast  off  the  yoke  of 
oppression  from  the  shoulders  of  the  French  people.  But 
when  this  was  accomplished,  when  the  king  had  been  beheaded 
and  the  nobility  guilotined,  and  the  peasantly  once  more,  after 
a  lapse  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  years,  were  allowed  a  voice 
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in  the  government,  he  did  not  stop  and  gaze  on  the  small  terri- 
tory of  France  and  say  that  his  life  work  was  done  and  there 
was  nothing  greater  to  be  accomplished.  But  the  millions  of 
Europeans  wearing  the  yoke  of  tyranny  appeared  before  his 
vision,  and  his  ideal  was  set  for  their  liberation.  He  had  said 
that  his  will  should  be  the  law  of  the  world.  His  will  did  not 
become  the  law  of  the  world,  but  he  laid  Europe  at  his  feet. 
Ideals  grow  into  realities  in  the  hands  of  those  who  never 
give  up. 

Ideals  are  necessary  in  order  that  one  may  see  the  true  value 
of  life ;  to  see  the  vast  field  that  is  open  for  usefulness.  The 
more  knowledge  we  get,  the  clearer  we  can  see  our  deficien- 
cies ;  and  the  greater  becomes  our  burden  of  responsibility. 
The  person  who  has  applied  himself  diligently  for  two,  four, 
or  six  years  should  have  higher  ideals  than  when  he  began ;  if 
not  his  labor  has  been  in  vain. 

Wat  a  huge  undertaking  it  seemed  when  Field  began  to  lay 
the  Atlantic  cable!  But  it  was  constructed  in  his  mind  before 
he  ever  began  to  lay  the  real  cable,  and  the  idea  of  England 
and  America  shaking  hands  across  the  Atlantic  grew  into  a 
reality. 

The  engineer  and  the  architect  are  compelled  to  draw  on 
their  imagination  before  they  can  measure  off  the  first  chain 
or  lay  the  first  stone  in  the  way  of  construction.  The  engineer 
sees  the  great  bridge  spanning  the  chasm;  the  rails  connect- 
ing town  after  town ;  and  the  monstrous  engine,  with  its  string 
of  cars  flying  across  plains,  hills  and  valleys,  making  long 
distances  short,  before  he  begins  the  survey  of  the  road.  The 
architect  sees  the  skyscraper,  with  its  roof  and  pinnacles 
reaching  heavenward,  before  he  begins  the  construction. 

So  it  is  natural  for  our  imaginations  to  lay  the  foundations 
of  our  actions ;  and  then  we  can  make  every  effort  more  effec- 
tive. The  person  who  waits  till  the  crisis  comes  to  begin  to 
think  will  fail  to  meet  the  emergency  with  advantage. 

While  we  are  forming  ideals  and  exercising  our  imagina- 
tions, we  should  see  that  they  are  high  and  worthy  of  being  at- 
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tained.  If  we  have  seen  that  our  ideals,  our  desires  and  our 
aspirations  greately  determine  the  direction  of  our  footsteps, 
we  should  strive  to  keep  them  as  pure  as  possible;  and  let 
them  not  be  of  a  selfish  nature,  for  selfishness  is  one  of  the 
greatest  barriers  to  noble  achievement.  But  let  them  be  such 
that  those  who  come  under  our  influence  may  be  helped  toward 
a  higher  and  better  life.  Let  us  so  cultivate  our  senses  that  we 
may  distinguish  easily  between  right  and  wrong,  between 
nobleness  of  purpose  and  the  path  of  degradation. 

The  observant  person  has  noticed  that  those  who  become 
recognized  criminals  and  lawbreakers,  and  those  people  whose 
lives  are  steeped  in  sin  and  have  gone  down  in  degradation 
and  shame,  and  nobolity  of  thought  and  purpose  crushed  out 
of  their  lives. 

So  let  our  ideals  be  noble,  so  that  they  will  carry  us  beyond 
the  lower  planes  of  life,  lest  in  the  absence  of  a  higher  ideal  we 
may  sink  lower  and  lower  in  the  scale  of  morals  until  we  come 
to  the  mire  of  sin  and  shame. 

S.  J.  Rogers. 


"The  Garden  of  Life/' 

Beautiful  thoughts  make  beautiful  lives. 

For  every  word  and  deed 
Lies  in  the  thought  that  prompted  it, 

As  the  flower  within  the  seed. 

Back  of  each  action  lay  the  thought. 

We  nourished  until  it  grew 
Into  a  word,  into  a  deed, 

That  marked  our  life-work  through. 

Gracious  words  and  kindly  ways, 

Deeds  both  high  and  true. 
Slanderous  words,  and  hasty  words, 

Deeds  we  bitterly  rue. 

The  Garden  of  Life,  it  beareth  well. 
It  will  repay  our  care. 
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The  blossom  must  always  ever  be 
Like  the  seed  we're  planting  here. 

''Keep  thine  heart,"  the  Life-guide  saith, 
"With  daily,  diligent  care, 
For  out  of  it  are  the  issues  of  life," 
The  foul  and  the  fair. 

On  things  pure  and  of  good  report 

Our  hearts  must  daily  dwell, 
If  we  would  see  Life's  Garden  full 

Of  blossoms  that  pleaseth  well. 

For  beautiful  thoughts  make  beautiful  lives. 

And  every  word  and  deed 
Lies  in  the  thought  that  prompted  it 

As  the  flower  within  the  seed. 

W.  J.  Parks,  'o8. 


"The  Queen  of  the  Carolinas." 

"The  home  of  luxury,  of  gaity,  and  of  joy."  The  visitor  in 
the  "Crescent  City"  on  this  particular  day  would  have  applied 
this  phrase  to  New  Orleans  as  it  applied  to  that  venerable 
and  eternal  city,  Pompeii. 

Crowds  jostled  each  other  in  all  parts  of  the  city.  The 
Mardi  Gras  was  in  full  sway. 

Tonight  the  crowds  seemed  unusually  happy  and  ready  for 
fun.  The  great  masked  ball  was  to  come  off.  The  beautiful 
ballroom  was  crowded  with  maskers  carrying  on  flirtations 
and  teasing  each  other  in  every  way. 

Yet  amid  this  scene  of  gaiety  sat  one,  his  face  in  his  hands, 
thinking  of  the  days  of  long  ago.  Away  from  the  crowd  his 
mind  roamed  over  the  scenes  of  his  childhood — a  small  town 
away  in  old  Carolina.  Beautiful  streets,  well  kept,  and  the 
great  open  road  lay  stretched  out  before  him. 

Another  scene  of  gaiety  next  swept  across  his  vision — a 
party  on  an  old-fashioned  country  picnic.    A  little  distance 
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from  the  crowd  stood  a  girl  of  thirteen  and  a  boy  of  sixteen, 
conversing  in  low  tones,  seeming  to  forget  all  but  each  other. 
Farther  and  farther  they  wandered  away  from  the  crowd.  At 
last  they  sat  on  the  bank  of  a  murmuring  stream.  A  wreath 
of  roses  lay  at  Lucile  Lawton's  feet.  After  a  little  while,  aris- 
ing to  go,  Leland  Stanland  picked  up  the  wreath,  placing  it  on 
Lucile's  brow,  saying,  ''Behold  the  Queen  of  the  Carolinas." 
The  color  slowly  swept  to  her  cheeks.  It  was  done.  He  knew 
and  she  knew.  There  their  love  eternal  was  pledged.  Kiss- 
ing her,  they  began  to  retrace  their  steps  to  rejoin  the  crowd, 
little  thinking  that  long  years  would  elapse  before  they  should 
again  know  the  touch  of  each  other's  hands. 

Five  years  had  passed  since  the  boy  of  sixteen  had  left 
the  dear  old  sleepy  town  and  had  come  to  the  rush  and  whirl 
of  a  great  city.  Five  years  had  passed  since  the  last  farewell 
by  the  little  brook  in  the  forest  where  only  the  stately  pines 
and  oaks  could  hear  those  passionate  words  binding  two 
hearts  together. 

The  boy  of  sixteen  had  grown  to  be  the  man  of  twenty- 
one.  Wealth,  power,  rank  friends,  and  all  that  heart  could 
wish,  were  his.  Yet  with  all  this  he  was  unhappy.  The  idol 
of  his  heart  was  he  knew  not  where.  Two  years  had  passed 
since  the  last  letter  had  come  from  her.  One  thing  he  longed 
for — a  look  into  her  deep  blue  eyes  and  he  would  be  happy 
forever. 

A  year  passed,  then  another,  then  another.  Lucile  had  re- 
ceived letters  from  Leland  regularly. 

Dr.  Lawton  decided  to  move  his  family  to  a  distant  State, 
where  he  could  better  practice  his  profession. 

Soon  after  the  arrival  in  the  new  home  Lucile  was  stricken 
with  pneumonia,  caused  by  exposure  during  the  trip.  She 
could  not  write  to  Leland.  For  a  long  J;ime  she  lay  hearing 
or  seeing  nothing  that  went  on  around  her. 

At  last  the  crisis  had  passed  and  she  slowly  began  to  im- 
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prove.  She  one  day  asked  for  her  letters,  but  Dr.  Lawton 
had  misplaced  them  and  they  could  not  be  found. 

She  wrote  to  Leland  again  and  again  but  received  no  an- 
swer at  all.  At  length  she  gave  it  up,  concluding  that  she 
had  been  forgotten,  but  never  could  she  drive  the  thoughts  of 
Leland  from  her  mind.  But  from  day  to  day  she  longed  to  see 
him,  longed  to  put  her  arms  around  his  neck  and  tell  him 
she  still  loved  him. 

Two  years  she  fought  this  longing  but  ever  and  anon  the 
memories  of  that  last  farewell  in  the  forest  would  come  to 
her.  To  this  she  would  cling  for  days  at  the  time,  noticing 
very  little  else. 

Her  father  at  last  saw  her  despondency.  "Lucile,"  he  said 
at  the  breakfast  table  one  morning,  "how  would  you  like  to  take 
in  the  Mardi  Gras?    The  time  is  next  week." 

To  be  near  Leland  was  the  one  wish  of  her  life.  Here  at 
last  she  would  be  near  him.  "Delighted,"  said  she,  clasp- 
ing her  hands.  "I  knew  you  would  think  of  it."  So  they 
were  to  go. 

A  merry  laugh  and  Leland  awoke  from  his  waking  dream 
with  a  start.  "Where  had  he  heard  it  before?"  "Could  it  be 
she?"  All  this  went  through  his  mind  like  a  flash,  and  then 
looking  up  he  saw  a  slight  girlish  figure.  The  laugh  rang 
out  again  and  every  fibre  of  his  body  tingled.  But  she  had 
gone.  Where  was  she?  He  must  find  her  at  all  events. 
Everywhere  he  looked  but  not  a  trace  of  her  was  to  be  found. 
At  length  in  despair  he  was  about  to  give  it  up  and  go  to  his 
room.  But  again  the  laugh,  and  the  memories  of  long  ago 
awoke  in  his  heart. 

He  found  her  at  last  sitting  all  alone.  No  one  watched 
these  two.  Slowly  he  approached  her  with  the  words :  "Long 
have  I  searched  for  you  and  now  at  last  my  desire  is  crowned 
with  success." 

"Do  you  not  know  that  I  am  a  stranger  here?"  she  said. 
"Why  do  you  seek  me?" 

"That  I  might  see  your  face,  for  how  well  I  know  that 
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behind  the  mask  Hes  a  face  that  is  beautiful,  the  index  to  a 
pur©  and  beautiful  soul.  Therefore  I  beg  that  at  the  word 
you  will  unmask,  so  shall  I." 

''Who  is  this?"  she  thought.  ''Who  can  care  about  me?" 
But  then  she  said  to  herself,  "just  for  fun." 

A  spoken  word,  a  face  radiant  and  fair.  A  face  manly  and 
strong.    A  flash  of  recognition. 

"Lucile." 

"Leland." 

Burst  from  their  lips  simultaneously  and  Leland  held  close 
to  his  heart  her  whom  he  had  long  ago  crowned  "Queen  of 
the  Carolinas."  Howard  Sherida^^,  '07. 


Marie's  Part. 

Two  swift  years  had  passed  away  since  the  first  cannon 
roar,  the  prophet  of  untold  miseries,  had  rent  the  air  about 
Fort  Sumter  and  echoing,  had  died  away  in  the  distance. 
Two  years  of  anguish  and  hardships  had  the  indomitable  sons 
of  the  South  experienced  in  behalf  of  a  noble  cause.  Two 
years  of  suspense  and  fear  had  seized  her  noble  daughters. 
Call  after  call  had  drained  South  Carolina  of  her  noblest 
heroes,  but  still  a  lad  of  seventeen  years  remained  behind, 
cowering  at  the  relentless  hands  of  war.  Dick  was  not  what 
we  woud  call  a  typical  coward,  but  the  deep  voiced  cannon 
and  the  song  of  innumerabe  minie  balls  whistling  throught 
the  breezes  were  not  exactly  music  to  his  ears. 

Two  years  prior  to  this  he  had  seen  with  sinking  heart 
some  of  his  bosom  friends  shoulder  their  guns  and  march 
down  the  big  red  road  that  wound  its  way  northward.  It 
was  then  that  the  fireside  stories  and  legends  of  how  his 
ancestors  had  won  laurels  for  themselves  in  the  bloody  sea 
of  Revoutionary  strife,  were  marshalled  in  panoramic  view 
before  his  agitated  mind.  It  was  then*  that  the  inherited 
spirit  of  patriotism  asserted  itself  and  being  filled  with 
the  idea  of  injustice,  he  felt  as  though  he  could  change  the 
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destiny  of  nations  with  one  mighty  stroke  of  the  sword.  This 
feehng  of  magnanimity  and  of  unHmited  possibilities  was, 
however  only  temporary.  Its  coercive  power  was  faintly 
felt  even  as  he  waved  for  the  last  time  his  tokens  of  fare- 
well across  the  sweet  scented  meadows  to  the  retreating  forms 
of  gray,  fast  fading  in  yonder  distant  cloud  of  fiery  dust, 
created  by  their  solemn,  majestic  tread. 

Dick's  mother  was  a  widow,  so  he  stayed  at  home  under 
pretense  of  keeping  up  the  farm  and  protecting  her,  although 
there  were  thousands  of  other  mothers,  alone  working  in- 
cessantly for  their  husbands  and  sons  who  were  away  sacri- 
ficing their  life  blood  for  what  they  believed  was  right.  Dick 
was  very  devoted  to  his  mother  and  was  with  her  the  greater 
part  of  his  time.  When  not  at  home  he  could  be  found  at 
Mrs.  Cplham's,  a  devoted  friend  of  his  mother,  who  lived 
in  the  ''big  red  house"  just  across  the  branch.  Every  morn- 
ing Dick  woud  saddle  Sue,  his  pet  horse,  and  ride  over  to 
Mrs.  Colham's  home.  Some  attributed  his  frequent  visits 
to  Marie  Colham,  a  girl  of  seventeen  years.  'Tis  true  they 
had  gone  to  the  same  school  in  their  youth  and  were  in  the 
same  class,  but  that  was  nothing,  so  Dick  said.  They  cared 
not  if  the  world  knew  theirs  was  a  friendship  (?)  strong  and 
true. 

Now  that  Marie  with  her  lovely  qualities  had  blossomed, 
as  it  were,  into  a  perfect  state  of  womanhood,  Dick  became 
more  and  more  attached  to  her,  and  finally  it  dawned  upon  him 
that  his  affections  were  not  of  the  common  sort  shared  by 
passing  friends.  Athough  he  had  never  viewed  the  inner- 
most secrets  of  her  heart,  he  was  aware  at  least  of  the  fact 
that  she  was  interested  in  him  to  a  certain  extent  and  wanted 
him  to  succeed  in  life. 

Six  long  months  passed  unheeded  by  and  still  Dick  could 
be  found  at  home.  One  evening  after  his  labors  about  the 
farm  had  ended  he  entered  his  home  and  was  handed  a  letter 
by  his  mother.  Imagine  his  surprise  when  he  read  the  words, 
''Dick,  where  are  you?"  with  no  signature. 
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At  first  this  seemingly  insignificant  question  had  Uttle 
meaning  for  Dick  but  the  mystery  attached  thereto  prompted 
him  to  find  out  the  source  of  this  queer  epistle.  "Mother, 
where  did  this  note  come  from?"  he  finally  asked  with  a  look 
of  anxiety  upon  his  face.  ''A  little  negro  boy  brought  it 
here  this  morning,  Dick,"  was  the  response.  ''Further  than 
that  I  know  nothing  about  it."  Who  wrote  that  simple  ques- 
tion and  what  it  meant,  was  too  much  for  Dick  to  solve. 
He  retired  that  night  in  a  rather  perplexed  state  of  mind  and 
try  as  he  might  he  could  not  discard  his  recent  experience  from 
his  mind.  His  sleep  was  disturbed  by  dreams,  the  substance 
of  which  he  never  knew. 

Being  unable  to  sleep,  he  got  up,  dressed  and  moved  near 
the  window  to  await  the  oncome  of  day.  As  he  sat  there 
gazing  at  the  starry  heavens  above  he  saw  written  on  its 
mighty  dome,  in  letters  of  glittering  hue,  the  words :  ''Dick, 
where  are  you?"  A  victim  of  this  mysterious  mood  he  was, 
until  a  ruddy  glow  of  light  in  the  east  as  radiant  as  of  a 
distant  burning  city  hearalded  the  approach  of  dawn.  Slowly 
he  saw  the  mist  of  morning  uplifting  itself  and  fast  disappear- 
ing at  the  few  golden  threads  of  sunshine  from  o'er  the  east- 
ern hills.  Of  a  sudden  he  awoke  from  his  reverie,  and  un- 
able to  remain  in  doors,  bounded  out  to  the  lot  and  quickly 
saddled  Sue.  By  a  brisk  ride  through  the  fresh  morning  air 
he  thought  to  still  the  howling  tempest  of  his  soul.  Soon  he 
found  himself  traveling  down  the  same  red  road  upon  which 
his  comrades  two  years  before  had  marched  to  join  Lee  in 
Virginia.  As  he  cantered  on.  Nature  threw  her  subtle  veil 
of  influence  about  him  and  he  caught  form  the  murmuring 
pines,  "Dick,  where  are  you?"  While  he  meditated  upon  this 
same  question  which  seemed  to  haunt  him  since  its  discovery, 
no  smile  hovered  around  his  lips,  but  instead  his  face  was 
drawn  and  his  brow  knitted  in  apparent  thought. 

"Could  the  author  of  that  question  have  meant  what  is 
my  relation  to  the  South  and  the  cause  for  which  she  is  strug- 
gling?" he  finally  questioned  himself.  Slowly  this  idea  dawn- 
ed upon  him  and  he  concluded  that  it  was  the  only  true 
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solution.  Now  when  he  thought  of  the  war  and  its  horrors, 
his  former  cowardice  seemed  to  have  flown  away.  The 
ghastly  scenes  of  hillsides  strewn  with  human  gore,  and  of 
babbling  brooks  dyed  with  the  blood  of  man,  which  rose  upon 
his  mental  horizon  daunted  him  not.  Far  toward  the  north 
a  beckoning  hand  was  seen  urging  him  on  to  duty.  He  was 
determined  to  die  for  the  South  which  he  loved,  and  from  this 
time  on  that  inherited  spirit  of  patriotism  dominaed  his 
whole  being. 

His  mother  as  well  as  the  whole  community  were  aston- 
ished at  his  actions,  but  no  one  questioned  him.  Plainly  a 
great  change  had  taken  place  in  Dick.  An  air  of  deter- 
mination was  stamped  upon  his  face.  As  he  rode  away  in 
his  uniform  of  gray  his  mother's  heart  leapt  for  joy  for  she 
knew  Dick  was  not  a  coward,  as  was  rumored. 

In  less  than  two  weeks  she  heard  of  different  battles  in 
which  her  son  had  taken  part.  His  appearance  and  deeds  of 
heroism  won  the  confidence  of  his  general  and  he  was  soon 
made  lieutenant.  His  very  presence  inspired  his  men,  whether 
on  a  long  march  under  the  fierce  rays  of  a  summer's  sun 
or  fighting  against  the  chilling  blasts  of  winter,  his  troops 
were  always  at  the  front.  Evidently  he  saw  his  mistake  in 
remaining  at  home  so  long  and  wanted  to  make  up  for  lost 
time. 

All  along  he  was  conscious  of  a  gradual  decrease  in  number 
of  the  Southern  army;  so  when  the  inevitable  came  at  Appo- 
mattox he  was  not  surprised.  He  turned  himself  homeward 
with  a  consciousness  that  he  had  done  his  best. 

Sherman's  zone  of  cruelty  did  not  pass  through  his  im- 
mediate community,  so  he  readily  recognized  each  dwelling 
as  he  passed  them.  Soon  he  found  himself  nearing  his  old 
homestead  one  again.  His  mother  met  him  at  the  gate  and  as 
they  were  locked  in  each  other's  arms,  tears  of  joy  and  sorrow 
commingled  flowed  down  her  wrinkled  cheek,  the  one  for 
her  boy  and  the  laurels  he  had  won,  the  other  for  the  down- 
fall of  the  young  republic  which  she  loved. 
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After  Dick  had  finished  answering  her  various  questions 
and  telHng  of  his  late  experiences,  he  turned  to  her  and  asked : 
"Mother,  what  has  become  of  Mrs.  Colham  and  Miss  Marie? 
They  are  at  home,  are  they  not?"  'T  was  just  going  to  tell 
you,  Dick,"  she  replied,  ''that  since  your  absence  they  have 
been  away.  Mrs.  Colham  has  been  at  the  town  of  K — , 
while  Marie,  the  blessed  girl  that  she  is,  has  been  from  one 
hospital  to  another  rendering  every  possible  service  to  the 
South  and  her  fallen  heroes.  It  was  only  last  week  that  they 
returned  home.  You  ought  to  go  around  and  see  them;  I 
know  they  will  welcome  you  back."  This  was  what  Dick 
was  waiting  for,  so  he  immediately  set  out  for  Marie's  home. 
She  met  them  at  the  door  and  now  that  the  storm  of  meeting 
had  spent  its  fury,  Dick  found  himself  sitting  by  her  side  on 
the  same  chair  that  he  had  occupied  miany  times  before.  As 
he  looked  around  the  very  pictures  on  the  wall  seemed  to  give 
him  welcome  and  to  smile  at  his  fortunes.  "Dick,"  she  began, 
"you  cannot  imagine  how  glad  I  am  to  see  you  back.  I  was 
so  afraid  that  you  were  going  to  get  hurt,  and  somehow  I 
felt  as  if  I  would  have  been  the  cause  of  it  to  a  certain  extent. 
We  won't  talk  of  that,  however.  It  is  enough  that  you  are 
back,  and  I  am  happy  now  that  it  is  all  over  with."  "But 
why  would  you  have  been  the  cause,  Marie?"  he  quickly 
asked.  Before  she  could  make  answer  he  exclaimed,  "Then 
it  was  you  who  wrote  me  that  question."  "Yes ;  forgive  me, 
Dick.  It  was  done  because  I  felt  that  you  wer  out  of  your 
place.  I  knew  you  were  doing  a  noble  work  at  home  but  felt 
that  you  were  neeeded  more  in  the  field."  "There's  nothing 
to  forgive,"  replied  Dick.  "On  the  contrary,  I  am  indebted 
to  you  for  life.  You  saved  me  from  being  branded  a  coward. 
It  was  thoughts  of  you  that  inspired  and  made  me  a  man, 
and  every  honor  I  have  won  is  yours."  As  she  sat  there 
gazing  upon  his  manly  face  her  heart  went  out  to  him  in  love 
and  she  whispered,  "You  are  a  hero,  Dick,  my  hero."  "And 
you,  Marie,  a  heroine,  my  heroine,"  he  quickly  added. 

S^  W.  Taylor,  '07. 
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Memory. 

Mem'ry,  what  dreamy  phantoms  woo  thy  heart, 
Pair  queen,  smile  on  the  moulding  past; 

Laugh  lightly  as  the  shades  of  life  depart, 
Mingle  thy  gems  with  those  that  last. 

About  thy  brow  strange  mystic  circlets  gleam. 
Once  glowing  grandly  'neath  thy  smiles ; 

Now  darting  passion  fills  each  feverish  beam. 
And  pain  leads  out  its  dusky  files. 

Each  tiny  moment  swells  thy  vast  domian. 

And  cycles  tremble  in  thy  grasp ; 
Heroes  and  martyrs  wrecked  on  life's  deep  main. 

Are  met  with  those  that  thril  Ithe  past. 

Mount  o'er  the  summit  of  thy  wildest  dreams. 

Touch  not  the  chord  that  pulses  pain, 
Snatch  from  thy  brow  this  subtle  light  that  gleams, 

Live  o'er  the  good  with  us  again. 

I  know  within  thy  templed  heart  some  deed 
Has  made  to  throb  some  golden  chord. 

And  at  the  shrine  of  love  sweet  incense  feeds, 
A  flame  of  hope  'gainst  sin's  dark  horde. 

O,  sweetest  muses  of  the  soul, 

Dream-haunted  thoughts  of  man. 

Love  is  thy  beauty,  life  thy  span. 
And  peace  thy  wand,  and  truth  thy  goal. 

Music  temples,  thy  changing  shrines, 

Hearts  well  and  die  for  thee; 

If  tears  of  joy  they  will  is  free. 
All  lives  among  thy  chaplets  twine. 

C.  M.  Carroll. 
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The  Passing  of  Two  Friends. 

It  was  in  the  year  i86 —  and  the  call  for  arms  had  been 
sounded.  The  Ordinance  of  Secession  has  been  adopted  by 
all  the  Southern  States  and  Jefferson  Davis  had  been  elected 
President  of  the  Southern  Confederacy.  Everywhere  mothers 
were  bidding  tender  farewells  to  beloved  sons  and  husbands 
as  they  marched  away  to  defend  their  homes  and  fair  South- 
land from  the  heavy  tread  of  the  Northern  invader. 

On  a  bright  spring  morning  of  this  year  when  everything 
was  green  and  the  birds  were  singing  joyfully  in  the  tree 
tops,  a  young  man  could  be  seen  coming  down  the  road  at 
a  gallop  on  a  fine  bay  mare.  There  seemed  to  be  a  perfect 
understanding  between  the  two,  for  when  he  dismounted  in 
front  of  a  large,  old  colonial  house,  set  far  back  from  the 
road  and  approached  by  a  well  shaded  driveway,  she  followed 
him  to  the  steps  like  a  dog  and  he  did  not  even  tie  her  when 
he  went  in.  He  remained  about  an  hour  and  then  came  out 
with  a  beautiful  young  girl  by  his  side.  They  made  a  very 
pleasing  couple  as  they  stood  together  on  the  broad  porch 
— he  with  his  straigtht,  athletic,  gray-clad  and  gold  braided 
figure  and  she  with  her  white  dress,  fair  skin,  pearly  teeth 
and  soft  brown  eyes.  He  was  in  a  playful  mood  and  chided 
her  for  her  tears  as  he  kissed  her  tenderly  good  bye.  "Why, 
we'll  lick  'em  in  six  months  and  then  I'll  be  home  again,"  he 
said  and  she  tried  to  smile  as  he  mounted  and  rode  away, 
but  the  tears  would  come.  She  waited  until  his  figure  was 
out  of  sight,  then  turned  and  went  into  the  house.  Little  did 
either  of  these  lovers  dream  that  they  would  never  look  into 
each  other's  eyes  again. 

Ben  Camerton,  the  young  cavalier  just  mentioned,  had  been 
elected  first  lieutenant  of  his  company.  He  came  from  fine 
old  Kentucky  stock  and  was  liked  by  everyone  who  knew  him. 
At  every  picnic  or  hunt  he  and  his  bay  mare,  Bess,  were  im- 
portant personages  and  they  were  always  sure  to  be  the  first 
at  *'the  death"  of  a  fox. 

''Suppose  he  does  drink  a  little  too  much  occasionally  and 
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is  a  little  wild;  that's  the  Camerton  way.  He  will  soon  sober 
down,"  the  people  said.  So  w^hen  the  call  came  for  volunteers, 
he,  like  every  true  Southern  boy,  responded  at  once  and  was 
unanimously  elected  lieutenant. 

It  is  just  three  years  since  Ben  Camerton  rode  away  leaving 
his  sweetheart,  Alice  St.  Clair,  standing  on  the  porch  and 
looking  at  his  departing  figure  with  tear-dimmed  eyes.  Since 
then  he  has  been  in  many  battles  but  has  escaped,  with  his 
horse,  without  a  wound.  They  are  inseparable  now.  Many 
times  during  the  past  three  years  she  has  borne  him  to  safety 
from  where  his  dare-devil  riding  had  put  him  and  many  the 
time  he  has  given  her  the  corn  out  of  which  he  was  going  to 
make  his  bread  for  supper.  She  was  known  far  and  wide 
for  her  speed  and  intelligence  and  Ben  was  noted  for  his 
reckless  riding. 

But  now  the  morning  of  the  3rd  of  July  1863,  has  come  and 
every  man  wearing  the  grayy  feels  that  the  bloodiest  part  of 
one  of  the  bloodiest  battles  in  the  history  of  the  world  is 
about  to  be  fought.  Two  days  have  been  consumed  trying  to 
force  the  Union  soldiers  and  now  the  third  day  is  at  hand. 
The  great  battle  of  Gettysburg  is  about  to  be  finished. 

It  is  now  noon  and  as  the  captain  of  Ben's  company  has 
been  killed  the  command  falls  upon  Ben.  Some  of  the  older 
men  mutter  and  shake  their  heads  for,  although  they  like  Ben, 
he  seems  too  young  and  gay  to  successfully  lead  them.  But 
he  whispered  to  his  horse,  "Now,  Bess,  let's  show  them  what 
kind  of  stuff  we  are  made  of." 

Soon  the  order  was  given  his  company  to  charge  and  cap- 
ture a  battery.  The  men  seem  to  hang  back  and  doubt  his 
ability  to  lead  them  up  the  impossible  height.  He  sees  this 
and  snatching  the  flag  away  from  the  color-bearer,  he  dashes 
forward  crying,  "Follow  me  men!"  They  follow  him,  giving 
the  Rebel  yell  and  it  is  a  sight  that  stirs  the  soul  to  see  that 
gallant  company  of  horsemen  charging  up  the  steep  heights. 
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Twice  do  they  charge  with  rapidly  diminishing  numbers  but 
they  have  a  leader  and  do  not  hesitate  the  third  time. 

This  time  they  nearly  reach  the  summit,  but  a  fresh  battery 
comes  up  and  they  are  overwhelmed  and  slowly  retreat — still 
fighting.  Suddenly  Ben  is  seen  to  fall  and  go  under  that 
mass  of  trampling  hoofs. 

It  is  midnight.  The  field  is  covered  with  the  dead  and 
dying.  Only  an  occasional  groan  breaks  the  profound  silence. 
The  moon  shines  down  and  dimly  lights  up  that  death-strewn 
battlefield.  Suddenly  a  figure  utters  a  low  groan  and  stirs. 
A  horse  stands  looking  down  at  it  as  it  lies  upon  the  ground. 
A  close  look  will  show  that  one  of  the  horse's  fore-legs  is 
nearly  shot  away  but  it  still  stands  by  its  master  on  three  legs 
with  its  life  blood  slowly  dripping  away — but  faithful  to  the 
last. 

The  figure  is  Ben  Camerton  and  the  horse  is  Bess.  He 
has  regained  consciousness  now  and  begins  to  speak. 

"Well,  Bess,  girl,  we  have  gone  through  many  hardships 
together  but  now  we  must  part.  What  makes  this  numb  feel- 
ing in  my  side?  Oh,  I  see,  a  piece  of  shell  is  buried  in  there. 
Well,  no  matter ;  we  have  done  our  duty.  But  what's  the  mat- 
ter Bess?  You  seem  weak. and  about  to  fall.  Why  your  leg 
is  shot  away.  Lie  down  here  beside  me."  The  drooping 
mare  did  as  she  was  told  and  the  man  again  spoke  in  a  weak 
voice.  *'We  are  going  out  together,  Bess,  see  how  fast  this 
blood  flows.  It  seems  hard  to  die  but  we  gave  our  life  in 
defense  of  sweet  Alice  who  told  us  when  we  left  to  die  fighting 
if  necessary  and  we  have  kept  our  promise  to  do  so."  The 
voice  grows  weaker  and  his  mind  begins  to  wander  but  soon 
he  continues,  'Tt  won't  be  long,  Bess.  Thirsty?  Well,  you 
need  the  water  more  than  I  do."  He  takes  the  canteen  from 
his  lips  and  pours  the  few  remaining  swallows  down  the 
mare's  throat.  "I'm  growing  cold  now,  Bess,  but  before  I 
go,  I'll  put  you  out  of  your  misery." 

The  sharp  report  of  a  pistol  rings  out  on  that  silent  night 
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air  and  the  horse  falls  over  and  drops  its  beautiful  arched 
neck  across  the  man,  he  lays  slowly  back  and  passes  away 
with  a  smile  upon  his  lips.  And  as  the  moon  shone  softly 
down  upon  the  two  thoroughbreds  lying  there  together — the 
one  a  man,  the  other  a  horse,  a  little  girl  in  a  far  away  Ken- 
tucky home  stirred  in  her  dreams  and  smiled  peacefully  as  she 
uttered  the  name  "Ben." 

J.  W.  Elkins,  Jr.,  'o8. 


The  Last  Cigarette. 

Well  do  I  remember  the  first  cigarette  I  ever  smoked,  and  at 
the  time  I  thought  it  would  be  my  last,  for  if  I  remember 
aright  that  was  the  sickest  day  I've  ever  spent.  Jim  Clarke, 
a  young  city  playmate  of  mine,  came  to  visit  me  on  my  twelfth 
birthday.  Before  he  had  been  there  long  he  suggested  that 
we  smoke  a  cigarette  and  decoyed  me  into  the  undertaking  of 
the  deed  by  producing  a  box  which  contained  twenty  and  had 
cost  him  five  cents.  "No  sooner  said  than  done."  We 
slipped  out  behind  the  barn  and  lit  up.  He  showed  me  how  he 
did  that  marvelous  trick  of  inhaling  the  smoke  and  talking 
before  blowing  it  out.  I  don't  remember  much  about  the 
rest  of  that  day,  ten  years  ago,  except  that  I  didn't  enjoy  it 
over  much.  In  a  few  days  I  tried  another  because  all  the 
boys  dared  me  to  take  another  for  they  wished  some  fun  at  my 
expense.  The  second  cirgarette  didn't  taste  as  badly  as  the 
first  and  the  third  was  better  than  the  second.  Of  course  I 
was  never  sick  again  because  of  them. 

A  cigarette  is  such  a  pleasure  and  is  almost  a  necessary 
article  just  after  a  meal  for  the  inveterate  smoker,  and  if  you 
have  noticed  that  he  always  lights  a  cigartette  as  quickly  after 
leaving  the  table  as  possible.  If  you  ask  them  when  they  like 
a  cigarette  most  they  will  answer,  just  after  breakfast  or  one 
of  the  other  meals. 

Some  very  foolish  people  think  it  comparatively  easy  for 
the  inveterate  smoker  to  stop  smoking,  and  perhaps  will  give 
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themselves  as  a  walking  example  or  some  other  persons  whom 
the  say  has  as  much  will  power.  Now  that  is  all  foolishness 
Either  those  men  had  not  become  inveterate  smokers  or  else 
had  switched  off  to  cigars,  a  pipe  or  chewing  tobacco.  At 
any  rate,  it  wasn't  so  very  easy  for  me  to  stop,  and  the  fol- 
lowing is  an  account  of  how  I  was  affected  when  I  tried  to 
stop  smoking : 

For  two  days  now  I  have  gone  without  having  a  single 
cigarette  between  my  lips.  As  an  effect  of  abstinance  for  just 
that  short  time  I  find  myself  jerky,  cross,  crabbed  and  ner- 
vous to  the  last  degree.  You  don't  know  what  a  feeling  of 
torture  it  is ;  water  doesn't  even  wet  my  mouth,  things  which 
I  eat  have  not  the  slightest  resemblance  to  the  taste  which 
they  had  before.  When  I  pick  up  a  book,  instead  of  having 
my  mind  on  it,  I  continually  think  of  a  cigarette  and  of  course 
get  nothing  out  of  the  book.  Then  at  times  I  find  myself 
wishing  I  had  not  tried  to  stop  smoking  at  all,  but  rather  that 
I  could  smoke  and  puff  or  blow  out  as  much  smoke  as  the 
largest  smokestack. 

Two  nights  now  I've  scarcely  closed  my  eyes  in  sleep,  but 
when  I  did  go  to  sleep  for  perhaps  an  hour  last  night,  I  dream- 
ed that  I  had  a  cigarette  a  mile  long  in  my  mouth  but  just 
as  I  started  to  light  it,  up  salks  a  red  devil  and  grinning  at 
my  helplessness,  willfully  and  with  malice  aforethought, 
stretches  out  his  hand  of  fire  and  takes  it  away  from  me. 

Not  satified  with  taking  it,  he  holds  it  just  out  of  my  reach 
and  instead  of  giving  it  back  after  lighting  it,  he  utters  a  cry 
of  exultation  and  begins  to  puff  and  puff.  Oh,  my  soul !  How 
delicious  the  smoke  smells !  But  behold,  behind  him  are  other 
devils  and  behind  those  are  others  still,  an  army  of  fiery,  grin- 
ning and  jesticulating  devils,  each  one  of  them  with  a  cir- 
garette  of  the  finest  make  in  his  mouth,  each  one  them  smok- 
ing and  puffing  with  the  same  satisfaction  as  the  first  one. 
The  number  of  devils  is  getting  larger  and^ever  larger;  every- 
where I  look  there  are  grinning  devils  just  like  the  first  one. 

This  is  the  first  time  I  ever  knew  devils  had  wings  but  there 
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is  the  phenomenon  just  the  same,  for  over  me  fiery,  grinning, 
cigarette-smoking  devils  are  hovering  in  such  a  thick  cloud 
that  even  the  blue  of  heaven  is  shut  out.  Yet  there  are  mil- 
lions of  stars,  yes  an  infinity  of  stars  represented  by  the  fire 
on  the  ends  of  the  innumerable  cigarettes.  Am  I  also  floating 
around  in  mid  air?  For  below  me  there  is  a  veritable  sea  of 
floating,  grinning,  fiery  devils,  never,  never  ending  and  each 
one  of  them  has  a  beautiful  cigarette  in  his  mouth ;  yet  clutch 
as  I  may,  never  a  single  cigarette  falls  to  my  lot. 

There  are  those  little  red,  eluding,  devils;  under  over  and 
all  around  me.  Their  little  floating  bodies  are  hot  and  the 
heat  tortures  me;  their  little  eyes  hypnotize;  their  long  taper- 
ing fingers  seem  to  twine  themselves  all  around  me,  yet  I 
never  feel  them;  what  torture  and  what  pain!  It  seems  to 
have  been  going  on  forever.  How  long  will  it  last?  . 
It  ceased  all  at  once  and  I  found  I  had  only  been  dreaming. 
Only  I  hope  I  shall  never  have  such  another  dream  again. 
And  to  you,  young  man,  who  has  never  smoked,  may  you 
never  learn  lest  you  have  a  dream  of  the  same  kind. 

H.  Richardson,  '05. 


The  Hart  Moss  History  Prize. 

I  take  this  means  to  make  the  annual  announcement  regard- 
ing the  Hart  Moss  History  Prize.  The  general  nature  of  the 
contest  for  this  prize  is  already  familiar  to  the  student  body, 
as  an  article  dealing  fully  with  the  subject  was  published  in 
The  Journal  of  November,  1904.  I  will  therefore  now  state 
only  the  essential  facts  and  conditions.  The  prize  is  twenty 
dollars  in  money  and  is  awarded  at  commencement  on  the 
night  of  the  alumni  address.  All  contestants  must  conform 
to  the  following  ten  rules : 

1.  The  competition  is  open  to  all  students  in  Wofford  Col- 
lege, instructors  and  assistants  excepted. 

2.  Essays  must  be  written  in  either  pen  or  machine  writing. 

3.  Essays  may  be  of  any  length.     They  should  contain 
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enough  material  to  evince  considerable  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
ject. (Let  me  warn  contestants  that  mere  accumulation  of 
undigested,  unassimilated  material  is  not  in  any  way  help- 
ful). 

4.  Essays  must  be  signed  with  the  name  of  some  historical 
character.  At  the  time  of  handing  in  his  essay,  the  contestant 
must  deposit  with  the  Professor  of  History  a  sealed  envelope 
bearing  his  own  name  and  containing  the  name  of  the  his- 
torical name  which  he  has  signed  to  his  essay. 

5.  The  essay  for  1905-6  must  be  upon  one  of  the  following 
subjects :  "Influence  of  the  United  Supreme  Court  Upon 
the  National  Destiny  of  the  United  States,"  ''J^^^^son 
Davis'  Position  in  Congress  from  1850  to  1861,"  *'The  Jack- 
sonian  Era,"  "The  Rise  of  Prussia,"  "History  of  the  Modern 
Labor  Movement"  (or  some  sub-division  of  this  subject), 
"Norman  and  Saxon  Elements  in  English  Histbryi,"  "In- 
fluence of  the  Dynastic  Struggles  of  the  Fifteenth  Century 
upon  the  English  Constitution,"  "The  Character  of  Crom- 
well." 

6.  A  biography  of  all  books,  articles,  maps  or  other  authori- 
ties used  must  be  appended  to  the  essay. 

7.  Essays  will  be  judged  from  three  standpoints ;  thorough- 
ness of  research  independent  judgment  manifested  and  liter- 
ary style. 

8.  Essays  must  be  handed  to  the  Professor  of  History  not 
later  than  May  23.  There  will  be  positively  no  extension  of 
time.  The  Professor  will  select  what  he  considers  the  five 
best  essays  and  submit  them  to  a  committee  composed  of  two 
Professors  of  History  not  in  Wofford  College  and  one  person 
not  a  Professor  of  History. 

9.  If  in  the  opinion  of  the  committee  no  essay  appears  to 
deserve  a  prize,  no  prize  will  be  awarded. 

D.  D.  Wallace. 

Wofford  College,  Oct.  31,  1905. 
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EDITORIAL  DEPARTMENT. 


M.  T.   WHARTON,  EDITOR 


Possibly  before  these  lines  appear  in 
The  New  Society,  print  there  will  have  been  organized  a 
new  society.  The  halls  of  the  Calhoun 
and  Preston  Societies  are  just  as  large  as  they  were  formerly 
and  the  seating  capacity  is  just  as  great,  but  the  number  of 
students  have  so  increased  in  the  past  two  or  three  years  as 
to  make  another  society  necessary.  One  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  men  in  each  society  is  too  many.  The  men  have  not  the 
opportunity  to  do  good  work  when  the  time  is  limited  and 
meetings  are  held  only  once  per  week,  besides  the  halls  are  not 
capable  of  seating  so  large  a  number  with  any  degree  of  com- 
fort. It  is  well  that  Dr.  Snyder  has  given  his  consent  for  an- 
other society  to  be  formed  and  his  aid  in  the  organization  of  it. 
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It  is  onr  opinion  that  there  will  be  a  sufficient  number  of  men  to 
volunteer  to  leave  the  Calhoun  and  Preston  halls,  even  though 
both  societies  are  held  in  high  esteem  by  every  man  who  is 
now  a  member  of  them. 

The  honor  of  being  one  of  the  charter  members  of  what  will 
most  likely  become  one  of  the  best  societies  in  the  South,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years,  should  attract  quite  a  number  of  the 
best  men  in  college,  even  though  the  good  of  the  college  might 
not  demand  it.  The  new  society,  as  we  have  intimated  above, 
has  been  needed  for  a  couple  of  years.  There  is  quite  an  ex- 
tensive field  for  its  usefulness.  Th  two  existing  societies 
could  spare  seventy-five  men  to  the  new  without  the  slightest 
inconvenience  to  themselves.  They  have  formed  one  of  the 
most  useful  agencies  for  mind  training  in  the  college  in 
former  years  and  the  new  society  should  prove  a  strong  ally. 
Wofford  is  on  an  upgrade,  she  has  fifty-two  years  of  illus- 
trious history  behind  her  and  the  future  is  more  and  more 
promising  every  year.  The  necessity  of  the  formation  of  a 
new  society  shows  how  she  is  increasing  in  numbers  and  the 
raising  of  the  standard  of  work  a  short  time  since  shows  that 
she  is  progressing  along  other  lines. 

Following  a   precedent    set   by  The 
Journal  Medals.     Journal  a  few  years  previous  to  this 

writing,  we  have  decided  to  offer 
medals  for  the  best  essay,  poem  and  short  story  presented  to 
the  Literary  Editor  by  May  ist.  The  poem  and  essay  medals 
are  open  to  competition  by  any  member  of  the  student  body. 
Two  medals  are  offered  for  the  best  short  story,  one  to  the 
members  of  the  Senior  and  Junior,  and  one  to  the  members  of 
the  Sophomore  and  Freshman  classes.  The  same  rules  gov- 
erning the  awarding  of  these  medals  will  be  observed  as  were 
made  by  last  year's  staff. 

It  is  quite  an  honor  to  win  any  one  of  ^these  medals  as  there 
are  men  of  ability  in  every  class  who  will  compete  for  them, 
However,  this  fact  should  not  deter  you  from  writing,  for  the 
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greater  the  odds  encountered  the  greater  the  glory  won. 

The  benefit  derived  from  practicing  yourself  in  the  use  of 
good  English  and  composition  cannot  be  mentioned  here  for 
lack  of  space  but  we  are  sure  that  the  efforts  you  put  forth 
along  this  line  will  net  you  untold  good  and  that  you  will 
never  have  cause  to  regret  the  time  and  labor  spent.  The 
medals  are  offered  for  your  benefit  and  we  hope  that  you  will 
take  advantage  of  this  opportunity  to  improve  yourselves  along 
the  lines  mentioned  above  and  at  the  same  time  receive  a 
reward  for  your  labor. 

Prof.  Daniel  has  revived  the  game  of 
Basket  Ball.        basket  ball  on  the  campus  and  after  a 

period  of  about  six  years'  absence  it  is 
popular  with  the  student  body  again.  It  is  a  pleasant  and  ex- 
citing game,  in  which  the  players  may  get  as  much  vigorous  and 
healthy  exercise  as  any  one  would  desire,  without  incurring 
the  risks  to  injury  so  common  in  foot  ball.  The  game  can 
be  played  in  that  season  of  the  year  when  foot  ball  interest 
is  at  its  height.  We  know  of  no  game  that  we  would  rather 
recommend  to  the  student  body  for  genuine  pleasure  with  so 
little  risks  than  basket  ball. 

A  right  royal  welcome  did  the  Presi- 
The  President.       dent  receive    on    his    Southern  trip, 

great  crowds  gathered  to  see  him  as  he 
passed  through  city  after  city.  The  enthusiasm  of  the  people 
at  seeing  and  hearing  the  nation's  chief  executive  was  ex- 
pressed in  a  perfect  storm  of  cheers.  The  Southern  people 
have  learned  to  admire  Roosevelt  for  his  bold  fearlessness 
and  indomitable  will  in  the  execution  of  what  he  believes  to 
be  right.  And  while  he  was  put  into  office  by  the  Republican 
vote,  the  Southern  people,  although  true  to  Democracy  and  its 
principles,  have  a  warm  place  in  their  heart  for  the  nation's 
chief. 

His  face  was  not  so  homely  as  one  would  be  led  to  believe 
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by  his  photograph  and  his  smile  is  in  reaHty  winsome.  His 
Southern  trip  will  add  many  to  his  list  of  friends. 

Probably  the  most  widely  read  and  dis- 
The  Clansman.  cussed  book  of  the  past  eight  or  ten 
years  has  been  "The  Clansman,"  and 
since  it  has  been  dramatized  it  has  excited  much  interest. 
Much  has  been  said  pro  and  con  and  Mr.  Dixon  has  been 
criticised  severely  by  some  writers.  He  is  a  true  son  of  the 
South  and  no  doubt  has  felt  keenly  the  injustice  from  which 
the  South  has  suffered  so  much,  but  in  our  humble  opinion, 
he  has  written  a  useless  book  in  answer  to  a  charge  that  all 
well  informed  people  knew  was  utterly  false.  No  well  read 
person  North  or  South,  East  or  West,  looks  upon  Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin  as  portraying  conditions  existing  in  the  South  during 
the  days  of  slavery.  In  fact  every  one  knows  that,  while  the 
incidents  in  the  book  might  have  been  true,  the  author  sought 
for  and  found  incidents  of  the  worst  type  and  published  them 
as  though  they  were  general  and  common  occurrences.  Every 
one  knows  that  the  people  of  the  South  were  sternly  opposed 
to  the  ill  treatment  of  slaves  and  that  the  spirit  of  "Uncle 
Tom's  Cabin"  was  false  from  start  to  finish;  so  extravagant 
was  its  claims  that  they  need  no  denial. 

The  war  is  over,  slavery  is  abolished,  and  by  mutual  consent 
the  people  North  and  South  have  been  trying  to  forget  all 
differences  and  to  leave  unopened  the  chamber  of  bitter  mem- 
ories. Mr.  Dixon  has  portrayed  incidents  which  were  prob- 
ably true  but  need  not  have  been  mentioned,  he  has  appealed 
to  the  Southern  people's  weakness,  viz :  prejudice  against  the 
negro  and  passionate  love  for  the  heroes  of  the  Civil  War, 
he  has  touched  their  pride  and  excited  the  dormant  fires  of  their 
hatred  and  no  good  can  possibly  come  of  it.  All  who  know 
the  true  Southern  man,  know  his  passionate  love  and  intense 
hatred  and  Mr.  Dixon  has  probably  taken  advantage  of  this 
knowledge  to  net  himself  quite  a  neat  little  fortune.  We  hear 
that  "The  Clansman"  is  making  money  for   its   author,  he 
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himself  makes  these  announcements  to  representatives  of  the 
press  and  why?  The  public  care  very  little  whether  the  au- 
thor makes  a  fortune  out  of  it  or  not,  and  considering  how 
well  informed  the  author  is,  we  cannot  but  be  of  the  opinion 
that  Mr.  Dixon's  motives  are  not  above  suspicion. 

Never  in  the  history  of  our  country  has 
Graft.  scandal  been  so  rife,  never  has  corrup- 

ruption  assumed  such  proportions  and 
never  has  the  public  looked  on  so  unconcernedly  as  in  this, 
the  era  of  graft.  The  American  people  as  a  whole  seem  im- 
bued with  the  very  spirit  of  graft,  they  set  quietly  in  their 
homes  and  look  on  while  graft  undisturbed  holds  sway  in  both 
the  legislative  and  judicial  departments  of  the  government. 
Are  the  people  helpless,  or  do  they  wink  at  corruption?  Is 
it  not  time  that  some  action  was  being  taken  to  uproot  this 
evil?  Unless  something  is  done  'twill  not  be  long  ere  the 
whole  nation  from  the  executive  to  the  people  will  become 
one  mass  of  corruption  and  rottenness  and  an  eyesore  spectacle 
to  all  self-respecting  nations.  The  times  are  calling  loudly 
for  a  leader,  in  the  political  world,  to  lead  the  fight  against 
corruption,  a  real  leader,  a  man  upright  and  pure,  whose  mo- 
tives are  above  suspicion,  a  man  in  whom  the  people  can  place 
confidence,  a  keen  witted,  level-headed  man  fearless  and  of 
indomitable  will.  Empty  heads,  cracked  brain  and  scalawags 
can  never  hope  to  cope  with  the  professional  crooks  who  seek 
office  in  order  to  rob  the  people.  Graft  is  making  the  pro- 
fessional crooks  rich,  polluting  our  government,  rendering 
justice  impossible  and  corrupting  the  morals  of  the  people. 
It  is  the  most  masterful  and  subtle  of  all  the  enemies  with 
which  any  government  has  to  contend.  There  is  a  great  need 
of  brains  coupled  with  good  moral  character.  We  must  leave 
other  men  of  the  type  of  Jerome  of  New  York,  Folk  of  Mis- 
souri and  Weaver  of  Philadelphia  in  the  field  of  action  ere 
we  can  hope  to  blot  out  this  eveil. 


EXCHANGE  DEPARTMENT. 


S.  W.  PUCKET,  EDITOR 


One  of  the  first  exchanges  to  come  to  our  table  was  the 
Southwestern  University  Magasine,  of  Georgetown,  Texas. 
It  has  quite  a  variety  of  essays  and  stories,  but  has  ony  one 
short  poem.  We  think  that  more  poetry  in  this  magazine 
would  raise  its  standard.  No  college  magazine  is  complete 
without  several  poems.  *'The  Battle  of  Marathon"  is  a  good 
descriptive  story  and  the  writer  shows  his  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  situation.  *'The  Tenderfoot"  is  a  good  treatment  of  a 
very  hackneyed  subject.  We  would  suggest  that  the  writer 
apply  his  talent  to  the  development  of  a  new  subject.  The 
ony  poem  of  this  issue  ''When  Jackson  Led  the  Way,"  de- 
serves mention.  It  is  a  poem  with  good  thought  and  the 
writer  shows  a  true  conception  of  Jackson's  character  and 
bravery. 


We  welcome,  and  read  with  pleasure  the  Davidson  College 
Magasine,  and  wish  to  congratulate  the  editors  on  the  full  and 
interesting  number  which  they  have  given  us.  ''North  Caro- 
lina and  Her  Motto"  is  a  good  piece,  full  of  enthusiasm  such 
as  only  a  native  can  display.  "Passing"  is  a  well  written 
article  on  a  subject  dear  to  every  true  Southerner — The  Con- 
federate Reunion.  We  cannot  agree  with  the  author  in  saying 
that  the  reunion  should  be  done  away  with.  The  spirit  in 
which  the  reunions  are  held  serves  as  an  inspiration  to  the 
youth  of  our  land,  and  brings  back  to  the  old  veterans  the  hal- 
lowed memories  of  the  past.  We  shape  our  future  to  a  certain 
extent  on  the  past,  and  its  memories  should  ever  be  fresh  in 
our  minds.  "Sing  Me  to  Sleep"  is  a  very  light  story,  but  its 
very  absurdity  has  a  claim  upon  the  reader.  The  "Double 
Prodigal"  is  a  piece  of  fiction  which  we  believe  the  author  is 
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capable  of  improving.  It  is  the  usual  story — poor  plot,  but 
well  developed. 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  Magazine  is  a  very  full 
and  interesting  issue  this  month.  This  is  one  of  our  best  ex- 
changes, and  it  is  with  pleasure  we  read  its  contents.  Three 
poems,  two  stories,  three  historical  and  biographical  essays 
constitute  this  issue.  ''John  Hay :  A  Statesman  of  Greater 
America,"  is  an  article  written  in  a  clear,  forceful  style,  and 
shows  the  true  American  spirit.  ''Tramp  Song"  is  a  very 
good  poem.  ''Santa  Carlotta"  is  a  good  piece  of  fiction,  writ- 
ten in  the  author's  usual  style.  We  consider  the  author  one  of 
the  best  short  story  writers  in  the  college  magazines.  "The 
Crisis,"  written  by  this  author  last  year,  was  indeed  a  master- 
piece. It  is  with  some  impatience  that  we  await  the  next  issue 
of  this  magazine  for  the  conclusion  of  this  story.  "Idle  Ob- 
servations on  a  Trip  to  the  Far  West"  is  full  of  vivid  descrip- 
tions of  the  scenery  of  the  "Far  West"  such  as  only  an  eye- 
witness could  write. 


CUPPINGS. 


"What  do  you  think  now,  Bobbie  ?"  asked  his  mother,  as  she 
boxed  his  ears.  "I  don't  think,"  replied  the  boy.  "My  train 
of  thought  has  been  delayed  by  a  hot  box." — Ex. 


Nobody  likes  to  be  nobody;  but  everybody  is  pleased  to 
think  himself  somebody;  and  everybody  is  somebody.  But 
when  somebody  thinks  himself  everybody,  he  generally  thinks 
that  everybody  else  is  nobody. — Ex. 


In  an  examination  in  Latin  the  students  were  required  to 
give  the  principal  parts  of  "to  skate."  One  of  them  did  as 
follows :  "Skate,  slippere,  fallire,  bumptum."  The  professor 
marked  his  paper,  "Fail,  failere,  fliunxi,  suspendum." — Ex. 


Exchange  Department. 
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A  PROOF  OF  DARWINISM. 
Monkey  and  a  Freshman 

Sitting  on  a  rail, 
Couldn't  tell  the  difference, 

'Cept  the  monkey  had  a  tail. 

—Ex. 


A  QUESTION. 
We  know  that  Sally's  somebody's  Sal, 

And  Nell's  the  short  for  Nelly, 
But  one  thing  we  would  like  to  know, 

Is  Belle  the  short  for — Belinda. 

—Ex. 


NEWISH. 
"Lives  of  students  oft  remind  us 

That  we  can  ride  a  pony  lean,  ' 
And  departing  leave  behind  us. 
Footsteps  few  and  far  between." 

OLDISH. 
"Threats  of  pass  oft  remind  us 
That  if  we  ride  a  pony  thin. 
We'll  depart  and  leave  behind  us 

No  signs  to  show  where  we  have  been." 


A  SHAKESPERIAN  IDYL. 
When  Richard  III.  he  went  to  school 

He  always  used  a  "trot," 
But  Dick  one  day,  I  grieve  to  say, 

This  useful  book  forgot. 
And  when  the  master  called  on  him 

He  saw  a  "flunk,"  of  course, 
So  he  did  shoot  the  old  words  put, 
"My  kingdom  for  a  'horse.'  " 

—Ex. 
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A  youth  from  out  the  Northern  clime 

To  fair  Kentucky  came. 
Of  course  he  fell  in  love  at  once, 

And  Mary  was  her  name. 
'Twas  then  he  thought  unto  himsef: 
"I  know  geographic, 
And  so  'tis  strange  that  old  Kentuck 

Is  Mary-land  to  me." 


—Ex. 


ALUMNI  DEPARTMENT. 


J.  CALDWELL  GUILDS,  EDITOR. 


We  note  several  men  who  have  been  out  of  college  one  or 
more  years  and  are  now  completing  their  education  at  various 
universities.    Among  them  are  : 

L.  H.  Cantrell,  '03 ;  English  at  Columbia  University. 

W.  K.  Green,  '03;  Economy  at  Vanderbilt. 

W.  W.  Boyd,  '03 ;  Medicine  at  Charleston. 

M.  V.  Bennett,  '98;  English  at  Columbia. 

G.  W.  Grier,  '03 ;  Dentistry  at  Vanderbilt. 

Among  those  who  will  apply  for  membership  at  the  next 
annual  meeting  of  the  South  Carolina  Conference  are : 
E.  K.  Hardin,  '04,  now  teaching  at  the  Fitting  School. 
R.  O.  Lawton,  04,  if  his  health  permits. 

Two  marriages  which  took  place  within  the  last  month  will 
doubtless  be  of  interest  to  some : 

W.  M.  Fair,  '04,  cashier  of  The  Bank  of  Eloree,  and  Miss 
Alma  Griflfeth,  of  St.  Matthews,  were  married  October  5. 

R.  C.  Oliver,  '05,  now  a  schoolmaster  in  North  Carolina, 
and  Miss  Henrietta  Whitehearst,  of  Atlanta,  were  married  in 
Spartanburg,  October  29. 

Robt.  A.  Law,  '98,  has  won  his  Ph.  D.  at  Harvard,  and  has 
been  appointed  assistant  in  the  English  Department. 

G.  T.  Pugh,  '97,  has  been  elected  professor  of  geology  in 
Columbia  College. 

Quite  a  number  of  Wofford  men  have  been  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  South  Carolina  during  the  last  year.   Those  we  note  are : 
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B.  H.  Brown,  02 ;  S.  T.  Lanham,  02 ;  R.  1.  Manning,  '02 ;  A.  A. 
Manning,  '01  ;  W.  C.  Martin,  '00. 

It  should  be  interesting  not  only  to  notice  what  our  alumni 
are  doing  in  the  world  since  they  left  college,  but  some  of  the 
things  they  did  while  students.  We  give  the  program  of  the 
first  Senior  Exhibition.  This  exhibition  came  off  in  December, 
1856,  and  was  given  by  the  first  Senior  Class  which  could  boast 
of  more  than  one  member.  This  class  was  composed  of  six 
men,  and  each  one  took  a  part  in  the  exhibition.  Of  the  six 
there  is  only  one  survivor. 


PROGRAMME. 

Prayer. 
Music. 

Speech— R.  E.  Bowie  Spartanburg 

The  Triumph  of  the  Mind. 
Music. 

Speech — J.  N.  Carlisle  Union 

The  Duties  of  the  American  Citizen. 
Music. 

Speech — G.  Cofield  Union 

Astronomy. 
Music. 

Speech — S.  M.  Dawkins  Union 

The  Ruins  of  Time. 
Music. 

Speech — W.  M.  Martin  Spartanburg 

Man  Never  is,  But  Always  to  Be  Blessed. 
Music. 

Speech — C.  Petty  Spartanburg 


The  Perpetuity  of  Republican  Institutions. 
Music. 


LOCAL  DEPARTMENT. 


G.  D.  GARLINGTON,  EDITOR. 


The  Lyceum  season  of  1905-06  was  opened  by  Miss  Lena 
Diithie,  of  Scotland,  on  the  night  of  October  loth.  Miss 
Duthie  entertained  her  audience  for  a  full  hour  with  those  old 
sweet  Scotch  songs  that  are  sung  and  loved  the  world  over. 
The  singer  rendered  her  program  in  a  very  efficacious  manner. 
Who  could  listen  to  those  songs  and  not  think  of  proud  Scot- 
land, with  her  great  history?  Who  could  listen  and  not  think 
that  Burns,  Scott,  Knox,  Wallace  and  the  scores  of  other 
history  makers,  Scotland's  own  productions,  had  been  inspired 
by  these  very  same  songs? 

^  4* 

Basket  ball  has  been  for  several  years  one  of  the  most  pop- 
ular games  in  the  North.  It  is  fast  being  adpoted  by  Southern 
athletes  as  a  game  suited  for  all.  It  is  a  game  which  gives  the 
body  as  much  exercise  as  it  can  stand,  and,  unlike  football,  it 
does  not  overtax  the  nerves  or  the  muscles.  It  builds  up  the 
weak  as  well  as  the  strong;  football  weeds  out  the  weak  and 
knocks  out  the  strong.  You  don't  have  to  be  examined  by  a 
doctor  as  to  whether  you  are  physically  able  to  play  or  not, 
therefore  it  saves  doctors'  bills  and  lives.  It  makes  men,  and 
not  knots,  out  of  boys.  The  alertness  required  in  playing  it 
reaches  the  limit. 

Basket  ball  has  taken  root  on  the  campus,  and  no  doubt  will 
become  an  evergreen  (?)  amusement.  Every  student,  old  and 
young,  should  get  to  playing  it.  All  Professor  Daniel  needs  is 
men.  When  he  gets  the  men,  he  will  have  the  teams,  and  the 
teams  will  have  games ;  and  thereby  will  hang  a  tale. 

The  classes  have  taken  the  matter  in  hand  and  have  elected 
the  following  officers : 

Seniors — O.  M.  Mitchell,  captain. 

Juniors — P.  E.  Dukes,  captain;  S.  L.  Prince,  manager. 
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Sophomores — A.  C.  Johnson,  captain ;  J.  F.  Thompson, 
manager. 

Freshman — F.  E.  Bearden,  captain;  M.  McLeod,  manager. 
Beside  their  regular  team,  the  Freshmen  have  teams  by  sec- 
tions.  The  officers  of  these  sections  are : 

Section  A — O.  Herring,  captain  and  manager. 
Section  B — M.  McLeod,captain  and  manager. 
Section  C — F.  E.  Bearden,  captain  and  manager. 

^* 

The  following  are  the  class  football  officers : 
Senior — Huger  Richardson,  captain;  J.  B.  Usher,  manager. 
Junior — J.  M.  Latimer,  captain;  J.  I.  Wilson,  manager. 
Sophomore — I.  W.  Little john,  captain. 
Freshman — Ben  Mullins,  captain;  B.  Cleveland,  manager. 

*  *  * 

Yes,  we  know  the  difference  between  at-tributed  and  con- 
tributed. 

4»  4i  4i 

When  Professor  Daniel  gets  out  a  varsity  basketball  team, 
how  about  a  game  with  Converse?  Guess,  this  would  do  (?). 

4*  4»  4i 

Dr.  Carlisle  was  sick  with  a  cold  for  several  days  last  month, 
but  is  quite  well  now. 

4»  4»  4» 

The  faculty  and  student  body  were  honored  with  a  visit  from 
Rev.  J.  A.  B.  Scherer  and  Mr.  E.  D.  Smith  during  the  past 
month. 

•I*  4»  4« 

Everyone  admires  Fresh.  B — d's  nerve. 

4*  *§* 

Mrs.  Gamewell  has  returned  from  the  North  much  im- 
proved in  health. 

•|i  i|*  ^ 

The  officers  for  he  Calhoun  and  Preston  Societies  for  the 
next  quarter  will  be  as  given  below : 

Calhoun — President,  F.  A.  McLeod;  Vice-President,  J.  B. 


Locals. 
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Guess,  Jr. ;  First  Critic,  F.  B.  Moore ;  Second  Critic,  J.  C. 
Townsend ;  First  Censor,  M.  P.  Pierce ;  Recording  Secretary, 
I.  B.  Magness ;  Second  Censor,  J.  C.  Jordan ;  Corresponding 
Secretary,  A.  Copeland;  Third  Critic,  J.  M.  Latimer. 

Preston — President,  J.  R.  Lyles ;  Vice-President,  R.  Web- 
ster; Recording  Secretary,  C.  N.  Sapp;  Corresponding  Secre- 
tary, W.  C.  Curry;  First  Critic,  J.  B.  Usher;  Second  Critic, 
W.  C.  Moore;  First  Censor,  H.  C.  Stanton;  Second  Censor, 
R.  T.  Abercrombie. 

The  two  societies  have  decided  to  look  into  the  advisability 
of  getting  out  a  college  Annual  for  this  year.  Those  who  were 
elected  on  the  staff  are:  M.  T.  Wharton,  F.  A.  McLeod,  and 
M.  B.  Pierce,  Seniors;  J.  M.  Latimer,  Junior;  H.  Atkins, 
Sophomore;  J.  Stevenson,  Freshman,  from  the  Calhoun  So- 
ciety. J.  C.  Anderson,  J.  C.  Guilds,  and  R.  Webster,  Seniors; 
H.  L.  Powell,  Junior ;  J.  A.  Willis,  Sophomore ;  H.  D.  Spencer, 
Freshman,  from  the  Preston  Society. 

^  4*  4* 

The  marshals  for  this  year  will  be  as  follows : 
Calhoun — L  B.  Magness,  chief ;  W.  L.  Isom,  C.  P.  Calvert, 
H.  E.  Correll. 

Preston — T.  E.  Dukes,  W.  C.  Curry,  H.  D.  Spencer. 

4*  4*  4* 

Fighter  H — s  says  the  tone  syllable  of  a  word  is  on  the  right 
hand  side  as  you  go  in  the  Greek  room  door. 

"i»  4»  4» 

Converse  Girl — Mr.  Griffin,  does  your  mother  raise  poultry? 
Fresh.  Griffin — Yes'm ;  that  is,  she  had  some  planted,  but 
the  chickens  scratched  it  up. 

4* 

A  new  literary  society  has  long  been  a  necessity  at  Wofford 
College.  The  number  of  boys  has  been  for  a  year  or  more  too 
large  to  be  accommodated  by  two  societies. 

On  Saturday  night,  November  4th,  about  thirty-five  men 
from  the  Calhoun  and  Preston  Societies  met  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
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Hall  and  formed  themselves  into  a  society,  to  be  known  as  the 
Carlisle  Literary  Society.  It  was  a  great  sacrifice  to  leave  the 
old  societies,  but  the  men  knew  they  were  starting  to  build 
what  they  believed  would  become  a  great  structure. 

In  naming  the  society  after  Dr.  James  H.  Carlisle,  the  mem- 
bers gave  it  immediate  dignity — a  dignity  which  cannot  be 
augmented  and  must  not  be  diminished. 

Dr.  Snyder  called  during  the  session  and  gave  a  talk  full  of 
good  advice.  He  praised  the  society  for  the  wisdom  shown  in 
selecting  a  name. 

The  officers  for  the  society  will  be  as  follows :  President, 
M.  T.  Wharton;  Vice-President,  J.  D.  Garlington;  First 
Critic,  S.  W.  Puckett ;  First  Censor,  J.  D.  Garlington ;  Record- 
ing Secretary,  C.  S.  Bethea;  Second  Censor,  G.  R.  McKewn; 
Corresponding  Secretary,  A.  S.  Nettles;  Second  Critic,  M.  C. 

Foster;  Third  Critic,  O.  G.  Calhoun. 

4»  4*  4* 

The  Seniors  won  over  the  Sophomores  by  a  score  of  6  to  3. 
Now,  Seniors,  those  Fresh,  are  large  enough  to  eat. 


Y.  M.  C.  A.  DEPARTMENT. 


W.  C.  MOORE,  EDITOR. 


It  is  an  old  and  familiar  saying  that  in  unity  there  is 
strength.  It  is  equally  true  that  without  this  element  of  unity 
there  can  be  no  real  life  and  progress.  And  there  is  perhaps 
nowhere  this  truth  is  more  evident  than  in  a  religious  organi- 
zation. Here,  in  order  to  get  results,  it  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary that  there  be,  on  the  part  of  every  member  of  the  organi- 
zation, a  unity  of  purpose  and  a  concert  of  action.  Each  mem- 
ber should  set  aside,  in  his  relations  to  the  others,  every  other 
consideration,  and  remember  only  that  all  the  members  of  one 
organization,  working  towards  one  great  end.  Suppose  then 
that  we  apply  these  principles,  the  soundness  of  which  no- 
body doubts,  to  our  work  in  the  Association.  It  cannot  do  its 
best  work  unless  it  has  the  undivided  and  hearty  support  of 
every  part  and  parcel  of  the  college  campus,  all  working  to- 
gether harmoniously  toward  the  accomplishment  of  one  great 
end. 


During  the  latter  part  of  last  year  the  Association  added 
another  departmnet  to  its  work.  With  the  building  up  of  the 
mill  villages  in  and  about  the  city,  the  ministers  and  other  re- 
ligious workers  in  Spartanburg  have  felt  the .  need  of  more 
help.  Very  naturally,  they  looked  to  Wofford  College  to  fur- 
nish this  aid.  It  was  to  answer  these  calls  that  a  department 
of  city  missions  was  inauguraed.  Some  good  work  is  now 
being  done  along  this  line.  The  field  is  a  large  and  fruitful 
one. 


To  be  a  student  at  Wofford  College  merely  for  the  intel- 
lectual training  it  gives  is  indeed  a  great*  privilege.  But  when 
to  these  exceptional  opportunities  for  mental  development 
there  is  added  splendid  advantages  for  religious  training  the 
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privilege  of  the  student  becomes  infinitely  greater.  One  of  the 
many  religious  advantages  enjoyed  by  the  Woflford  student 
was  the  Bible  Study  Institute  held  here  on  October  14th  and 
15th.  The  Institute  was  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  As- 
sociation, and  was  conducted  by  Mr.  Kenneth  C.  MacAuthur, 
who  was  assisted  by  Mr.  G.  C.  Huntington  and  Mr.  A.  C. 
Bridgman.  Mr.  MacAuthur  graduated  at  Harvard  last  year, 
and  is  the  Association's  international  Bible  Study  secretary. 
There  were  eleven  delegates  from  Furman,  Clinton,  and 
Erskine.  The  purpose  of  the  Institute  was  to  stir  up  the  in- 
terest of  the  studens  in  Bible  sudy  and  to  suggest  methods  by 
which  the  study  may  be  conducted  most  intelligently  and  with 
the  most  profit. 

There  can  be  no  questioning  the  fact  that  one  of  the  most, 
if  not  the  most  effective  methods  of  leading  men  toward  the 
higher  life  is  by  means  of  personal  work.  A  direct  personal 
appeal  has  advantages  over  all  other  methods.  And  in  fact, 
this  is  the  only  way  in  which  some  men  can  be  reached.  Every 
true  Christian  should  be  a  personal  worker.  Let  this  part  of 
the  Association's  work  be  pushed  with  all  zeal  and  earnestness. 


The  Committee  on  Music  has  recently  purchased  for  the 
Association  forty  new  song  books.  This  book  is  a  most  ex- 
cellent one  and  was  gotten  up  especially  for  Association  work. 
We  may  now  expect  an  improvement  in  our  music. 
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PINS. 
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SPARTANBURG 
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COMPANY 
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ALL  KINDS  OF  COAL 

Best  Livery  can  be  had  here.  Students'  trade  solicited.  See  our 
agents,  W.  C.  Moore  and  B.  F.  Crouch. 

PHONE  15.  36  MAGNOLIA  STREET. 
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Third  Foor,  Lee  Building. 
Office  Hours. — 9  a.  m.  to  1 130  p.  m.   2 130  to  6 130  p.  m.   Telephone  234. 

THOMPSON    &  DILLARD 

HEAVY  AND  FANCY  GROCERIES. 
You  can't  get  better  and  the  price  is  right.    MORGAN  SQUARE. 

W.  L.  DOUGLAS  SHOES 

$3.00  $3.50  $4.00 

Best  on  earth.    Come  and  see  them. 

M.     J.  SHERIDAN 

SHORT  ORDERS.  OPEN  DAY  AND  NIGHT. 

CRESCENT  CAFE 

Boys,  we  want  you  if  you 
want  OYSTERS. 

PATRICK  &  DANIEL 

PROPRIETORS. 
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J.  aBAGWELL&BRO. 
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EVERYBODY  COMES 
TO  US  FOR  SHOES 

Why  don't  you  swell  the 
crowd  and  get  your  share 
in  the  money-saving  op- 
portunities  we  are  offer- 
~ing? 


JNO.  A.  WALKER 


SPARTAN  INN 

J.  D.  HUMPHRIES,  Proprietor 

Spartanburg,     -      -      -      -       South  Carolina 

7  West  Main  St.  7  West  Main  St. 

PRICE'S  CLOTHING  STORE 

GET  THE  HABIT 

A  complete  line  of  Gents'  Furnishings  and  an  up-to-date 
stock  of  Men's  and  Children's  Clothing  always  on  hand.  The 
latest  'Varsity  styles. 

GET  THE  HABIT 

AND  GIVE  US  A  CALL. 

PRICE'S  CLOTHING  STORE 

The  Home  of  Swell  Attire 

7  W.  MAIN  STREET.  SPARTANBURG,  S.  C. 
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TRUE'S 
Greater  Department 
Store 


Already  lower  than  anyone's  prices,  will  be 
made  lower  still  to  the  college  boys,  as  we  will  be 
glad  to  make  them  a  special  discount  on  any- 
thing in  the  way  of  a  nice  Suit  of  Clothes,  Fine 
pair  Shoes,  Hat,  Shirt.  Anything  that  you  may 
want  you  can  always  find  it  for  less  money  at 


TRUE'S 
Greater  Department 
Store 

CHEAPEST  PLACE  FOR  BETTER  GOODS. 
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College  Students! 
College  Professors  I 

Who  is  Your  Printer? 


We  are  equipped  with  every  facility  for  handling 
any  order  entrusted  to  our  care.  Experts  in  every  de- 
partment of  our  office  enable  us  to  do  printing  that 
equals  the  best — surpasses  the  rest.    When  you  want 

Letter  Heads 
Envelopes 
Folders 

Pamphlets 
Programs 

Invitations 

Visiting  Cards 

or  anything  printed,  call  on  or  write  to  us  for  esti- 
mates. No  orders  too  large  for  our  capacity ;  none  too 
small  for  our  careful  attention. 


BAND  &  WHITE 

Printers 

19  MAGNOLIA  ST.  SPARTANBURG,  S.  C. 
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Wof f ord  Boys 

Just  a  few  words,  please.  You  want  good  shoes.  That's 
the  kind  we  want  to  sell  you.  The  better  the  shoes  we  sell  the 
more  shoes  we'll  sell  you.  We  make  the  needs  of  the  college 
trade  a  special  study  and  feel  that  the  liberal  share  of  trade  we 
enjoy  with  the  Wofford  boys  is  due  to  the  fact  that  we  have 
always  tried  to  give  you  good  shoes,  with  plenty  of  snap  and 
style,  at  a  lower  price  than  obtainable  elsewhere. 

Your  patronage  is  solicited  and  will  be  appreciated  by  us. 

Wright-Scruggs  Shoe  Co. 

COLLEGE  CLOTHES  AND  FURNISHING  GOODS  ~ 

for  nobby  young  men  is  our  specialty.  If  it  is  new  and  stylish,  Floyd 
L.  Liles  has  it  WE  OWN  OUR  OWN  BUILDING,  HAVE  NO 
HOUSE  RENT  TO  PAY,  AND  WILL  SELL  ONLY  FOR 
CASH,  and  can  give  you  better  prices  than  any  one  not  similarly 
situated. 

PLOYD  L.  LILES 


LILES  BUILDING. 


OPPOSITE  POSTOFFICE. 


Oloffopd  College 


Henry  N.  Snyder,  A,  M,,  Litt  D.,  President 

grees,  A.  B.  and  A.  M.    Four  courses  leadinjj  to  the  A.  B. 
Degree.     Niiie   Professors.     Departments:    Ethics    and  Astronomy, 
M       Ti-itics,  Physics,  Chemistry,  Biology  -■•  '^  r>    -;  v,  Latin,  Greek, 
German  and  French,  History  ,  Library  and 

.  The  W.  E.  Burnett  Gymnasium,  ir  'lirec- 
I'M.  J.  B.  Clevetand  Science  Hall.  Athletic  giouu'-s,  i.ouisr'  lec- 
tures by  the  ablest  men  on  the  platform.  Rare  musical  opportunities. 
Tabk  board  from  $8.50  to  $10  a  month.  Next  session  begins  February 
1st.    For  catalogue,  or  other  information,  address 

T.  a:  GA.^fKWELL,  Secretary, 

Spartanburg,  S.  C 

Wofford  College 
Fitting  School 

Two  brick  buildings,  containing  thirty-four  bedrooms,  a  ditW.^-fg  hal 
society  halls  and  iMiildiag  is  being  > 

which  will  contain  classrooms  exciusiveiy.  The  buildings  are  on  the 
college  campus.  Students  take  a  regular  course  in  the  College  Gym- 
nasium. They  have  access  also  to  the  College  Library.  The  location 
is  convenient  to  church  and  town.    The  Head  Ma:'  .  .,  assistants^ 

and  the  Matron  live  in  the  buildings,  i  all  times  there  is  closr 

sup^  >st  of  the  year  $115.00.    For  further 

inforin<itj>  .iciur':;-.: 

A.  MASON  DuPRE,  Head  Master, 
Spartanburg,  S,  C. 
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LITERARY  DEPARTMENT. 


COURTENAY  ANDERSON,  EDITOR. 


Remorse. 

An  old  man  knelt  alone  in  's  room^ 
A  wasted  form  'mid  s'rounding  gloom. 
Those  long,  thin  locks,  so  soft  and  white, 
Those  eyes,  in  youthful  days  so  bright, 
So  full  of  love  and  hope  and  light, 
'Now  seeing  naught  but  cheerless  night, 
Those  palsied  hands,  now  clasped  in  prayer, 
That  face,  with  deep-worn  lines  of  care, 
All  showed  that  life's  short  work  was  o'er. 
That  pleasure,  too,  was  sought  no  more. 
The  past  across  his  mem'ry  flashed. 
Success,  defeat,  fond  hopes  all  dashed 
To  earth  again  at  one  fell  stroke. 
The  plighted  oath,  at  last  was  broke. 
Despair  across  his  face  then  stole. 
As  thus  he  spoke  the  thoughts  of 's  soul: 

!  that  I  might  in  noble  ways 
Atone  for  precious,  fleeting  days 
Of  youth,  so  sweet,  so  short,  so  fair, 
Wasted  by  me  without  a  care 
For  man,  with  an  immortal  soul 
Striving  to  reach  the  blessed  goal. 
Or  Grod,  who  shall,  with  infinite  mind 
Pronounce  the  sentence  of  mankind. 
For  in  my  life  from  youth  to  age, 
^Self  has  been  my  poor  soul's  cage. 
I've  worked,  I've  toiled,  I've  spent  life's  blood 
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On  the  seething  crest  of  Time's  vast  flood. 
My  work  to  friends  no  joy  has  brought, 
isTor  light,  to  lives  with  burdens  fraught, 
l^ov  hope  to  those  who're  in  despair, 
'Nor  aid  to  those  oppressed  with  care. 
My  toil  has  brought  me  wealth  and  fame, 
Renown  and  honor  to  my  name. 
But  these  to  me  no  pleasure  lends, 
For  they  have  cost  me  all  my  friends. 
The  influence  that  I  did  sway 
Has  never  shown  some  one  the  way 
From  death,  despair,  and  blackest  night 
To  that  fair  realm  of  love  and  light. 
(Thou  still,  O  Self,  not  Christ,  art  King, 
To  whom  all  men  their  ofl'rings  bring.) 
This  influence,  shall  it  have  play 
After  I  have  returned  to  clay  ? 
In  life,  in  death,  in  time,  ah  yes. 
Forever,  now,  shall  it  express 
My  life,  to  those  in  future  years 
Who  shall  forget  my  selfish  tears !" 

Walter  Clyde  Curry,  '08. 


The  Order  of  Railway  Telegraphers  as  a  Social  Fac- 
tor on  this  Division  of  the  Southern  Railway. 

To  a  trade  union  there  are  two  divisions  of  society,  its 
members,  and  the  rest  of  the  world.  Consequently,  in  esti- 
mating the  worth  of  a  trade  organization  as  a  social  factor, 
we  must  consider  not  only  the  benefits  accruing  to  the  mem- 
bers of  that  organization,  but  must  go  deeper  than  that  and 
estimate  its  influence  on  the  other  part  of  society. 

Primarily  the  Order  of  Railway  Telegraphers  on  this  di- 
vision of  the  Southern  Railway  was  organized  solely  for 
self -benefit ;  to  get  higher  wages  and  shorter  hours.  To 
show  whether  this  has  been  done,  let  us  consider  the  con- 
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ditions  of  the  telegrapher  in  1900,  just  after  the  strike  (not 
of  organized  labor)  had  been  brought  to  a  successful  close. 
At  any  small  station  the  operator  was  compelled  to  look 
after  the  movement  of  the  trains  and  attend  to  the  clerical 
and  manual  work  of  the  agency  beside.  He  was  paid  $45 
per  month,  in  larger  junction  offices  $50.  The  night  opera- 
tor was  paid  $40.  As  the  direct  result  of  low  pay  and  too 
much  work  to  be  effectively  attended  to,  no  operator  who 
took  pride  in  his  reputation  as  a  "good"  man  would  work  on 
this  division  of  the  system,  and  an  inferior  class  of  men  had 
to  be  employed.  Then  followed  three  years  of  disaster  for 
this  railroad.  In  one  year  it  paid  to  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment $25,000  more  in  fines  on  one  delayed  mail  train 
than  it  received  from  the  government  for  the  operation  of 
this  train.  Just  at  this  period  there  were  so  many  wrecks 
that  it  was  an  impossibility  to  get  the  wrecking  trains  over 
the  road  in  effective  time.  In  one  day  there  were  six 
wrecks  on  this  one  division,  and  thirty-four  on  the  whole 
system,  not  inclusive  of  the  St.  Louis-Louisville  lines.  Ex- 
pense increased  on  expense.  Travelers  shunned  the  South- 
ern as  though  it  were  infected.  The  palatial  trains  passed 
through  almost  deserted.  Tourist  and  commercial  travel- 
ers would  use  less  comfortable  and  more  round-about  routes, 
but  safer.  In  this  period,  from  1900  to  1903,  Southern 
Kailway  stock  fell  from  44  to  14.  This  not  due  to  any  finan- 
cial manipulation,  but  a  direct  result  of  known  conditions 
on  the  line  of  road.  Official  after  official  was  imported, 
weighed  in  the  balance  and — fired. 

At  this  time  the  O.  E.  T.  was  reorganized.  Its  men  were 
quietly  hired  in  preference  to  others.  Gradually  they  filled 
every  position  of  responsibility  on  the  line.  Trains  once 
more  moved  on  schedule  time;  the  mail  fines  became  un- 
known, and  a  train  hitherto  operated  at  a  Sead  loss  as  a  mat- 
ter of  pride  became  a  paying  investment.  Then  this  order 
asked  for  an  increase  of  pay,  with  more  suitable  hours.  All 
offices  were  raised  $5  per  month  at  once,  with  an  increase  to 
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follow  gradually,  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  service,  so 
much  at  the  end  of  each  year  of  service,  they  were  told  to 
arrange  their  hours  to  suit  themselves.  This  shows  their 
worth  as  a  social  factor,  to  themselves.  ITow  as  to  the  rest 
of  the  world.  Previous  to  its  installment  here,  shippers 
were  forced  to  route  shipments  by  a  round-about  way,  de- 
laying them  weeks,  yet  considering  this  preferable  to  run- 
ning the  risk  of  indefinite  delay  on  the  Southern.  This  in- 
jured him  and  the  consumer.  Now,  vdth  trains  on  time,  he 
can  use  the  direct  route  and  feel  confident  of  prompt  deliv- 
ery of  his  goods,  a  great  item  considered  as  a  whole.  The 
Postofiice  Department  knows  that  the  mail  leaving  New 
York  at  3  a.  m.  will  reach  New  Orleans  at  11  a.  m.  next 
day,  and  its  tacit  agreement  with  the  public  is  carried  out 
creditably.  Glreatest  of  all,  the  traveler  who  could  not 
reach  his  point  by  any  other  lines  boards  the  Southern  with 
a  sense  of  security,  knowing  that  everything  possible  in  the 
sight  of  man  has  been  done  to  render  his  journey  safe,  the 
best  material  and  workmanship  in  every  place,  and  trained, 
steady,  well-paid  and  satisfied  men,  with  an  eye  to  their  em- 
ployer's interests,  watching  over  all.  Then,  too,  to  the  rail- 
road's benefit,  competitive  travel  comes  in,  and  apprecating 
the  foregoing,  without  recognizing  its  primal  cause,  in- 
creases the  earnings  of  the  road.  Southern  stock  has  risen 
from  14  to  37,  and  is  steadily  and  gradually  going  higher. 

The  public  receives  all  the  best  of  railroad  facilities  as 
shown  in  prompt  mail  service  and  prompt  and  secure  trans- 
portation of  persons  and  property.  This  is  a  large  part, 
though  of  course  not  wholly,  is  traceable  to  the  O.  R.  T., 
enough  at  any  rate  to  show  that  it  possesses  worth  as  a  social 
factor.  M.  B.  Pierce,  '06. 
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To  the  Common  People. 

All  noble  men  are  not  yet  dead, 

And  all  are  not  renoun; 
Fame  to  some  will  come,  instead, 

Others  must  till  the  ground. 
The  lowly  walks  of  life  doth  hold 

E'obleness  unknown  to  fame; 
^Tuggets  of  the  purest  gold 

Are  found  'mid  dirt  and  stain. 
Hope  on,  oh  noble,  lowly  hearts, 

All  treasures  are  not  found, 
Yours  not  the  brilliant  part. 

Yet  you  receive  a  crown. 
The  bravest  heroes  of  the  strife 
Bear  the  brunt  of  common  life. 

M.  T.  Wharton. 


Music  or  Love. 

It  was  late  one  June  evening;  the  sun  had  just  set  in  the 
distant  West.  A  restful  stillness  pervaded  the  city — it  was 
one  of  those  moments  when  not  a  leaf  or  twig  moved.  The 
old  Clayton  homestead,  with  its  colonial  columns  and  twin- 
ing vines,  presented  an  exceedingly  beautiful  picture  as  it 
stood  in  its  majestic  stateliness  amid  numberless,  large, 
green  trees  of  every  variety.  It  seemed  a  fitting  back- 
ground to  the  extensive  lawn  and  flower  garden,  so  filled 
with  dense  vines  and  bushes  luxuriantly  covered  with  rich, 
sweet-scented  blossoms.  The  whole  place  was  closed  in  on 
every  side  by  a  high  fence  of  evergreens,  and  seemed  a 
spot  of  soil  which  mother  earth  had  especially  favored  with 
a  rich  inlay  of  embryonic  beauty. 

A  young  man,  tall,  broad-shouldered,  and  reckless  looking, 
was  walking  briskly  along  the  street  towards  the  gate  of  the 
Clayton  mansion.  As  he  neared  the  gate,  his  ear  caught  the 
sound  of  the  piano,  floating  through  the  garden  from  the 
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house.  He  said  to  himself,  ^'Yes,  Margaret  expects  me; 
she  always  plays  when  listening  for  my  footfall.  I  shall  not 
interrupt  her  just  now."  He  quickly  entered  the  gate, 
stepped  from  the  walk  through  an  archway  of  vines  into  the 
lawn.  John  Wendall  threw  himself  upon  a  rustic  seat,  and 
tossing  away  a  half-smoked  cigar,  gazed  intently  upon  the 
window  from  which  was  issuing  the  notes  of  music.  A  bush 
of  cream  roses  was  so  near  that  three  large  blossoms  hung 
over  his  lap.  Margaret  was  playing  the  Fifth  Nocturn. 
As  the  soft,  clear  notes  from  her  divine  touch  glided  out 
upon  the  cool,  fragrant  air  and  came  to  Wendall' s  ear,  his 
countenance  changed  from  an  expression  of  hard,  business- 
like carelessness,  to  one  of  supreme  rapture.  He  felt  him- 
self lifted  from  the  world  of  reality  and  material  things  and 
to  catch  a  glimpse  into  a  newly  created  world  of  sunshine, 
a  world  of  beauty,  of  love  and  of  truth.  He  said  to  him- 
self, ^'Why  is  it  that  I  am  thus  affected  by  music  ?  Why  is 
it  that  when  Margaret  plays,  the  best  impulses  of  my  nature 
arise  and  make  me  long  to  change  my  life  and  prove  my- 
self worthy  of  her  love?  She  loves  me,  but  she  knows  not 
my  life,  how  fraught  with  sin  it  is.  I  shall  change  after 
tonight." 

Margaret  glided  almost  imperceptibly  from  the  Fifth 
Nocturn  to  a  fast  piece,  filled  with  weird  minors.  With  the 
change  of  music,  John's  thoughts  changed.  The  piece  was 
so  difficult  and  yet  so  perfectly  rendered  that  he  could  not 
help  thinking  of  the  musician's  skill.  He  thought  how  for- 
tunate he  was  to  have  won  the  love  of  such  a  jewel,  precious 
beyond  telling. 

While  thus  he  mused,  the  piano  stopped.  Wendall  sat 
silently  gazing  upon  the  house.  He  saw  Margaret  pass 
through  the  door  and  seat  herself  upon  the  steps.  The  daz- 
zling beauty  of  the  girl  once  again  filled  him  with  transcen- 
dant  wonder.  Her  figure  was  tall,  slender,  stately ;  and  of  a 
bearing  so  graceful  and  queen-like  that  all  alike  were  fasci- 
nated.   She  had  profuse,  deep  auburn  hair,  a  few  ringlets 
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of  which  hung  over  her  ruddy  cheeks.  Her  complexion  was 
exceedingly  fair,  with  an  occasional  freckle  to  offset  its 
beauty.  Her  deep  eyes  seemed  the  very  soul  of  music  and 
truth.  There  seemed  to  be  some  magic  charm  about  her 
personality.  As  John  looked  at  her  eyes,  not  yet  free  from 
the  unspeakable  yearning  caused  by  the  appealing  strain  of 
the  Fifth  JSTocturn,  he  knew  that  some  sorrow  or  disappoint- 
ment was  troubling  her  soul,  for  never  did  she  play  this 
piece  when  in  a  joyful  mood;  it  seemed  the  longing  cry  of  a 
pure  soul  for  some  infinite,  divine  deliverance  from  worldly 
sorrow.  He  greatly  reproached  himself.  How  could  he  de- 
ceive such  a  girl,  so  exquisitely  grand.  His  whole  body  tin- 
gled with  sorrowful  emotion  as  he  arose,  stepped  from  be- 
hind the  rose  bushes  to  the  steps. 

She  arose  and  greeted  him  with  a  smile,  and  lifted  her 
face  for  him  to  kiss. 

^'Let^s  not  go  in,  but  stroll  in  the  garden,''  he  said. 

For  half  an  hour  they  slowly  glided  through  the  winding 
walks,  passing  frequently  by  circles  of  hyacinths  and  richly 
variagated  flowers.  As  it  grew  dark  they  sat  upon  the  seat 
near  the  rosebush.  Margaret  spoke  with  a  troubled,  quiver- 
ing voice.  "John,  I  have  something  bad  to  say  tonight.  I 
have  some  terrible  questions  to  ask.  It  almost  breaks  my 
heart  to  speak.  I'm  afraid  you've  been  deceiving  me.  Last 
night  mother  and  I  were  on  the  street,  and  glancing 
through  the  carriage  window,  I  saw  you  pass  from  that  ter- 
rible gambling  parlor.  But  I  trust  you.  What  I  fear  is 
not  true.    It  can't  be." 

Wendall  sat  dumb  for  a  moment,  debating  what  to  say. 
How  easy  to  lie,  and  thus  cure  her  wounded  heart.  But  he 
looked  into  those  longing,  truthful  eyes,  and  'twas  settled. 

"Yes,  Margy,  'tis  true.  I'm  the  best  gambler  in  the  State. 
I've  doubled  my  fortune  many  times  lately.  I'm  sorry  it 
affects  you  thus.  I  know  I'm  wrong,  far  wrong.  Won't 
you  forgive  me  ?" 

"Oh !  how  could  you !  how  could  you !"  she  sobbed.  "How 
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could  you  deceive  a  poor  helpless  girl  who  trusted  you?  I 
have  had  no  brothers  to  tell  me ;  I  placed  my  all  in  you,  and 
you  have  betrayed  me.    What  shall  I  do  !" 

Wendall  tried  to  soothe  her  with  his  touch,  but  she  drew 
away  as  from  one  contaminated.  She  stood  before  him ;  her 
tears  seemed  dried  in  an  instant.  She  stood  straight,  with 
her  fair  head  lifted  high  in  all  her  majestic  pride.  "John 
Wendall,  you've  deceived  me.  I  shall  not  endure  such  a 
humiliation.  I  am  from  the  proudest  family  in  'New  York. 
Unless  you  promise  never  to  gamble  again,  our  engagement 
is  broken." 

"Margaret,  do  not  speak  thus  to  me ;  I  will  promise,  but 
I  cannot  tonight.  I  have  an  engagement  at  twelve  with  a 
European  man.    Wait  until  tomorrow." 

By  the  time  he  had  finished  speaking  she  had  the  ring 
from  her  finger,  and  after  casting  it  into  his  lap,  escaped 
swiftly  towards  the  house.  Such  a  sudden  decision  on  her 
part  wounded  his  pride  for  a  moment ; ;  but  all  harshness 
melted  away  as  he  heard  a  sob  escape  her  as  she  neared  the 
steps.  He  said  to  himself,  "Ah!  she  loves  me  still;  I  shall 
right  matters  tomorrow." 

As  he  stepped  to  the  gate,  once  again  he  heard  the  same 
appealing  notes  from  Margaret's  piano.  He  knew  she  was 
greatly  grieved;  he  had  learned  to  know  her  mood  from 
her  playing.  He  leaned  upon  the  gate  and  thought.  The 
notes  seemed  so  soft,  so  deeply  sorrowful,  that  his  heart 
ached.  He  turned  back  to  the  house.  "What  a  fool  I  am  \ 
Though  I  forfeit  one  hundred  thousand  not  to  meet  this 
engagement  tonight,  I  shall  break  it,  and  promise  Margaret 
never  to  enter  a  card  room  again.  Her  love  is  more  to  me 
than  all  the  world." 

As  he  placed  his  foot  upon  the  first  stone  step,  the  music 
closed,  the  spell  was  broken,  and  John  Wendall  passed  out 
into  the  darkness. 

******** 

Two  years  later  there  sat  in  Pendler's  Gambling  Parlor, 
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on  29th  W.  St.,  New  York,  two  men.  Suddenly  at  a  turn 
in  the  game,  John  Wendall  brought  his  fist  down  upon  the 
table  with  an  oath.  "That's  three  thousand  I've  lost  on  that 
card  now!  I'll  try  again;  it  can't  lose  this  time.  I'll  stake 
my  whole  fortune  on  it."  The  other  man  looked  up,  not 
supposing  that  John  was  in  earnest ;  but  John's  bloated  eyes 
showed  him  under  the  influence  of  liquor.  He  would  accept 
the  bet,  for  what  did  he  care  ? 

They  shuffled  the  cards,  the  gave  was  over;  John  Wen- 
dall had  lost  his  fortune.  Immediately  he  was  sobered.  In 
a  terror-stricken  voice  he  exclaimed,  "My  God !  has  it  come 
to  this  at  last !" 

But  he  was  as  good  as  his  word. 

He  said,  "I  will  bring  you  my  papers  tonight.  Where  are 
your  rooms?" 

"Jefferson  Park  Hotel,  ¥0.  27,  en  suite." 

John  Wendall  left  Pendler's  Gambling  Hell  a  ruined 
man.  Two  years  before,  as  he  left  the  home  of  Margaret 
Clayton,  he  put  on  a  recklessness  which  he  had  never  known 
before ;  driving  away  by  a  mighty  will  power  all  better  im- 
pulses. As  he  played  with  the  European  man  that  night,  he 
drank  for  the  first  time  in  his  career,  and  as  a  result  lost  an 
enormous  sum.  This  was  the  beginning  of  a  series  of  losses 
which  reduced  his  fortune  to  one-third  of  its  former  size, 
and  finally  on  this  night  took  from  him  his  all. 

He  reached  his  rooms  a  crestfallen  man.  He  seated  him- 
self in  his  arm  chair,  and  began  to  think.  He  slowly  mur- 
mured to  himself,  "What  shall  I  do  ?  Can  nothing  be  done 
to  save  my  wealth  ?"  He  was  still  for  a  moment,  then  sud- 
denly threw  his  hands  to  his  head,  and  a  terrible,  vicious 
look  came  into  his  eyes,  and  his  body  trembled  from  head  to 
foot.  He  sat  still  for  probably  half  an  hour;  his  counte- 
nance changed  from  one  of  terrible  recklessness  to  an  ex- 
pression of  cool  deliberation.  He  said  to  himself  as  he 
arose,  "Yes,  how  easy  it  is ;  I  can  kill  him  at  his  rooms  to- 
night ;  no  one  will  ever  know ;  and  my  f o^tune  is  saved." 
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He  locked  his  papers  in  his  desk,  took  a  glistening  weapon 
from  a  drawer,  and  repaired  to  the  Jefferson  Park  Hotel. 
As  he  reached  the  second  floor,  he  found  himself  in  a  large 
parlor,  luxuriantly  furnished,  and  filled  with  large  green 
palms.  It  was  filled  with  people,  lounging  on  divans,  and 
couples  in  all  parts  leisurely  talking. 

As  Wendall  stood  looking  in  silence  at  the  wondrous  lux- 
ury and  beauty  of  the  place,  a  volume  of  music  burst  upon 
his  ear  from  the  right,  as  if  some  nymph  or  fairy  were  danc- 
ing with  her  fair  feet  upon  the  ivory  keys  of  a  piano.  John 
stood  motionless.  His  old  nature  and  noble  impulses  seemed 
to  come  back  again.  At  first  he  revolted  and  started  to  flee ; 
but  before  he  knew  it  he  cast  himself  upon  a  divan  and  lis- 
tened. His  countenance  softened.  As  of  old,  those  divine 
silvery  notes,  like  sparkling  dewdrops  falling  into  some 
mystic  golden  basin,  played  upon  his  very  heart  strings,  and 
melted  his  whole  soul.  He  thought  not  of  his  surroundings, 
of  his  past,  or  of  anything  terrestial,  but  he  saw  before  him 
cool,  bright,  waving  fields  of  green,  and  felt  that  his  soul 
was  flying  upward  on  transparent  wings  through  the  pure, 
blue  ether  of  eternal  sunshine.  Suddenly  the  music  changed. 
As  he  heard  the  low,  quivering,  appealing  notes  of  the  Fifth 
JSTocturn  vibrate  upon  the  fragrant  air,  his  soul  seemed  to 
descend  from  its  etherial  heights  to  some  gloomy  place  of 
confinement  where  sorrow  was. 

As  he  listened,  he  rose,  startled.  E'ot  before  had  he 
recognized  the  touch,  but  that  piece  and  that  perfect  skill  he 
knew.  He  peered  through  the  palms  down  a  short  hall,  and 
saw  in  a  private  parlor,  Margaret  sitting  at  the  piano.  He 
groaned  aloud  as  he  saw  the  same  auburn-headed,  graceful 
musician  who  so  often  in  bygone  days  had  moved  his  heart. 

Unconsciously  he  creeped  through  the  palms  and  slowly 
approached  the  piano. 

As  the  last  soft  notes  seemed  slowly  dying,  Margaret 
arose.  When  she  saw  a  man  behind  her,  she  gave  a  little 
scream;  but  looking  longer,  she  recognized  the  wasted  and 
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dissipated  figure  of  her  former  lover.  Unconsciously  she 
shrank  from  him,  but  stopped  as  he  groaningly  uttered  her 
name,  and  sank  on  his  knees  before  her. 

In  a  voice  broken  by  deep  emotion,  he  spoke :  "Margaret, 
I  am  before  you  now,  a  ruined  man.  The  two  years  since 
you  broke  our  love  asunder  have  wrought  my  destruction. 
All  is  gone — home,  parents,  ambition,  honor,  manhood, 
love ;  and  tonight  I  was  on  my  way  to  murder  the  man  who 
has  won  niy  fortune,  when  your  heavenly  music  brought  me 
back  to  honor  and  my  real  self.  I  have  lost  the  love  of  the 
greatest  woman  in  the  world.  I  am  too  vile  and  unworthy 
to  speak  to  her.  Pardon  me,  but  I  wanted  to  tell  you  what 
your  heavenly  music  and  angelic  nature  have  ever  meant  to 
me,  and  what  you  saved  me  from  tonight." 

As  he  ceased  to  speak,  tears  were  coursing  down  Marga- 
ret's cheeks.    With  her  face  buried  in  her  hands,  she  spoke: 

"Oh,  John,  this  is  so  terrible  1  God  forgive  me  for  tell- 
ing you,  but  I  love  you  still — I  have  always — even  though 
I  am  to  marry  another  man  within  a  week,  I  have  never 
loved  him  as  I  loved  you.  May  God  bless  you  even  yet,  and 
make  you  a  man." 

Wendall  stood  before  her,  his  face  beaming. 

"Margaret,  I  am  content  to  live  now.  Though  all  is  lost, 
I  am  determined  to  be  a  man,  and  prove  myself  worthy  of 
the  love  I  could  have  won,  but  have  lost.  Music,  that  in- 
finitely divine  power,  the  voice  of  heaven,  the  purifying,  the 
delighting,  the  satisfying  constrainer  of  men,  wielded  along 
with  the  influence  of  one  of  the  purest  of  God's  best  crea- 
tions, has  won  in  my  life." 

J.  Court enay  Anderson,  '06. 
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Sonnet 

(To  the  Carlisle  Literary  Society.) 

Carlisle,  thou  hast  been  launched  upon  the  sea 
Of  that  existence  which  all  things  must  take 
Upon  themselves,  be  a  part  of,  and  make 
Their  purpose  to  maintain  eternally. 
When  they  come  into  being  or  are  born; 
And  it  is  not  with  a  weak  will  that  thou 
Dost  take  upon  thyself  the  solemn  vow 
To  be  that  which  thy  name  implies,  and  scorn 
All  things  which  tend  to  lower  or  disgrace 
Thy  standards,  lofty  and  loved  by  us  all. 
But  then  we  loved  thee  ere  thy  day,  for  while 
Thou  didst  slumber  in  the  heart's  closed  case 
And  but  awaited  necessity's  call. 
We  named  thee  for  him — ^the  noble  Carlisle. 

Archie  Willis. 


Why  No  Southern  Literature  Before  the  War? 

A  little  consideration  of  the  history  prior  to  the  Civil 
War  makes  clear  the  reasons  why  the  South  during  that 
period  produced  so  little  literature.  Probably  no  country  so 
abounding  in  intellectual  resource,  so  rich  in  literary  ability, 
has  ever  passed  over  a  period  so  prolific  in  political  activi- 
ties without  having  produced  a  noble  literature.  Yet  the 
South  during  this  period  did  little  writing  which  may  be 
said  to  possess  a  purely  literary  character. 

The  causes  for  the  absence  of  a  literature  in  the  South 
may  at  first  appear  to  be  wanting,  but  that,  however,  is  not 
altogether  true.  There  were  some  conditions  too  adverse  to 
be  overcome,  yet  in  a  great  many  instances  it  was  sheer 
negligence  and  a  dislike  for  the  following  of  literature  as 
a  pursuit.  It  was  certainly  not  mental  poverty,  as  it  has 
often  been  charged;  for  surely  no  one  would  dare  assent 
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that  such  men  as  Washington,  Jefferson,  and  Calhoun  pos- 
sessed no  strength  and  power  of  intellect. 

To  be  sure,  the  South  at  that  time  was  unsurpassed  in 
intellectual  resource,  throughout  the  long  struggle  for  in- 
dependence and  nationality  she  was  neither  wanting  in  in- 
tellectual strength  nor  the  power  to  assert  it. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  cause  which  retarded  the  growth  of 
Southern  literature  during  this  splendid  period  is  found  in 
the  fact  that  the  South  was  at  that  time  entirely  agricultu- 
ral. The  population  was  so  widely  diffused  with  only  a  few 
large  cities  as  centres  where  literary  instincts  might  mingle 
and  thereby  receive  the  mental  stimulus  and  acumen  neces- 
sary to  the  production  of  a  literature.  A  literary  atmos- 
phere was  sadly  lacking,  no  publishing  houses,  no  large 
libraries  as  literary  foci,  from  which  beams  of  light  might 
radiate.  All  productions  had  to  be  sent  to  the  North  for 
publication,  which  often  put  an  author  to  much  inconveni- 
ence, to  say  nothing  of  the  refusals  he  often  had  to  endure. 

Another,  and  a  very  important  cause  is  that  which  was 
brought  about  by  the  institution  of  slavery.  This  institu- 
tion and  the  exactions  it  made  in  the  solution  of  the  prob- 
lems it  created  occupied  the  best  minds  of  the  country. 
Neither  time  nor  opportunity  was  spared  in  considering  and 
solving  the  questions  it  engendered.  Because  of  the  im- 
portance of  this  institution  in  the  cultivation  of  cotton  and 
rice,  for  which  plants  the  fertile  soil  of  the  South  was  so 
highly  adapted,  it  was  of  vital  importance  that  it  be  de- 
fended. Accordingly  men  turned  their  attention  to  the 
study  of  law  and  to  the  cultivation  of  oratory,  not  only  for 
the  purpose  of  protecting  slavery,  but  these  professions 
opened  up  another  avenue  by  which  aspiring  genius  might 
enter  and  become  famous.  Thus  as  a  consequence  writing 
was  abandoned  and  people  found  expression  only  in  spoken 
language. 

Yet  a  third  and  perhaps  the  most  unexcusable  cause  is 
that  of  indifference  and  a  lack  of  confidence  on  the  part  of 
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the  people  in  general.  It  is  admitted  that  there  was  at  that 
time  a  great  deal  of  ignorance  throughout  the  entire  South, 
but  the  charge  that  has  been  made  regarding  illiteracy  is 
without  foundation.  It  is  true  the  South  had  not  a  large 
reading  public,  yet  there  was  sufficient  culture  in  the  coun- 
try to  produce  a  literature  had  it  been  directed  along  the 
right  channel.  The  absence  of  a  literature  in  the  South 
was  not  due  to  ignorance,  but  to  the  lack  of  self-confidence 
and  individual  courage  to  attempt  to  follow  literature  as  a 
pursuit.  There  was  an  abundance  of  material  at  hand,  but 
there  were  so  few  men  with  the  inclination  to  attempt  such 
a  work  when  they  might  turn  their  attention  to  some  other 
pursuit  which  had  been  followed  with  success.  A  great 
many  who  had  the  temerity  to  attempt  to  do  some  literary 
work  often  did  it  in  a  seemingly  apologetic  way,  trusting 
that  if  the  publisher  should  refuse  to  put  it  in  print  no  one 
might  ever  know  they  had  ever  attempted  such  a  silly  thing. 
This  was  true  in  the  case  of  the  poet  Eichard  Henry  Wilde, 
who  composed  the  lovely  poem,  "My  Life  is  Like  the  Sum- 
mer Rose." 

Thus  the  true  explanation  of  the  absence  of  a  Southern 
literature  during  the  period  preceding  the  Civil  War  is 
found  not  in  the  lack  of  literary  ability  and  intellectual 
power,  but  in  many  causes  all  of  which  were  largely  of  a 
political  and  social  nature,  and  most  of  which  were  due  to 
the  conditions  of  the  time.  T.  E.  Dukes,  '07. 


To  Yellowstone  National  Park. 

Yellowstone,  thou'rt  a  mystery  to  me. 

Which  God  hath  set  apart,  and  with  His  hand 

Hath  combined  all  the  beauties  of  the  land, 

Tor  all  who  wish,  to  come,  and  beauty  see, 

Within  thy  walls,  in  thine  own  majesty. 

From  thy  steepest  mountain,  with  peak  so  bare. 

To  thy  deepest  canon,  with  its  beauty  rare, 
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Wliicli  now  within  thy  rumbling  bosom  lie. 
ITever  didst  the  sun  more  beautiful  seem 
Than  when  I  saw  him  sink  below  thy  crags. 
At  once,  it  seemed  to  me  as  all  a  dream 
When  I  beheld  thy  eagles  and  thy  stags, 
And  from  thy  much  disturbed  breast,  the  stream 
Which  comes  on  daring  princes  as  on  fags. 

J.  L.  Nettles,  '08. 


The  Year's  Death. 

A  day  in  l^ovember  by  the  murmuring  brook, 

I  sit  absorbed,  not  in  work,  or  book, 

But  charmed  by  nature  now  to  steal 

Away  and  express  the  thought  I  feel. 

Stillness,  the  twin  brother  of  death. 

Here  reigns,  and  in  his  solemn  breath 

Is  silence,  save  now  and  then 

A  breeze  stirs  gently,  and  when 

Leaves  fall  so  lightly  down. 

Completely  covering  the  barren  ground. 

'No  longer  now  can  be  heard 

The  sweet  song  of  the  mocking  bird, 

No  insects  buzzing  in  the  air. 

But  silence  reigns  everywhere. 

No  flowers,  which  so  gracefully  stood 

And  beautified  the  wasteless  wood. 

Thus  a  year's  life  is  very  brief, 

With  fading  flower  and  falling  leaf. 

But  soon  again  the  birds  will  sing. 

And  life  will  return  with  Spring. 

Frank  Burt  Morgan,  Jr.,  '08. 
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'Isaqueena/' 

^^Kuruga  has  spoken.  The  pale-face  dies  tomorrow." 
These  words  were  uttered  by  Kuruga,  chief  of  the  Chero- 
kees.  The  pale-face  spoken  of  was  a  young  trader,  Allan 
Francis,  of  Cambridge,  who  had  in  some  way  offended  the 
chief.  But  the  words  were  not  unheeded.  Just  outside  was 
a  young  Choctaw  girl,  called  in  her  native  tongue  Isaqueena, 
who  served  the  chief  as  a  slave.  According  to  a  legend,  she 
was  a  most  beautiful  and  graceful  girl,  and  had  many  suit- 
ors. Years  before,  Allan  Francis  had  visited  the  Cherokee 
town,  and  had  fallen  in  love  with  Isaqueena.  Scarcely  had 
she  heard  the  sentence  pronounced  before  her  resolve  was 
made.  Her  lover  must  be  warned  of  his  danger.  But  how 
could  she  reach  him?  Cambridge  was  ninety-six  miles 
away.  Then  it  was  that  her  love  was  tried.  Could  she  do 
it  ?  And  the  resolve  was  made :  she  must,  she  would,  do  it 
at  any  cost.  Her  only  hope  lay  in  getting  on  of  the  ponies, 
but  as  she  approached  all  scampered  off  except  one,  which 
seemed  to  know  her  mission. 

But  her  troubles  were  only  begun.  Between  her  and  her 
lover  lay  ninety-six  miles  of  trackless  forest.  But  with  the 
stars,  she  needed  no  other  guide.  With  her  secret  of  life 
and  death,  nothing  less  than  death  itself  could  stop  her. 
Urged  on  by  her  love  for  Allan  Francis  and  her  hate  for  her 
master,  she  considered,  not  the  dangers  or  toil  before  her, 
but  the  joy  of  revealing  Kuruga's  foul  plots  to  her  lover. 

Soon  the  first  stream  was  reached.  Kejoicing  that  six 
miles  now  lay  between  her  and  her  enemies,  she  quenched 
her  thirst  and  rested  a  few  minutes  on  the  bank.  To  this 
day,  this  stream  is  known  as  Six  Mile  Creek.  Here  it  was 
that  she  first  heard  the  scream  of  a  wildcat,  which  would 
have  frightened  a  strong  man,  under  the  same  conditions. 
At  last  day  began  to  break.  Quoranhequa,  now  known  as 
Coronaca,  was  passed.  Soon  the  smoke  from  Francis'  camp- 
fire  was  seen.    As  she  neared,  her  lover  was  seen  standing 
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in  the  door  of  his  cabin.  The  plots  of  Kuruga  were  soon 
revealed,  and  her  lover  was  safe. 

Years  passed.  It  was  a  cold  winter  night.  Outside  every- 
thing was  as  dark  as  chaos.  The  rain  beat  against  the  cabin, 
and  the  wind  howled  among  the  trees.  Inside  might  have 
been  seen  Allan  Francis  and  Isaqueena,  who  now  shared  his 
cabin.  Evidently  they  were  happy  to  the  utmost,  as  they 
played  with  their  baby — a  girl  of  sixteen  months. 

Suddenly  a  crash  was  heard  at  the  door,  which  opened, 
letting  in  a  gust  of  wind  and  rain.  Then  a  sound  was  heard 
that  made  them  tremble  with  fright — a  sound  that  aroused 
in  their  minds  dreadful  memories  of  the  past — an  Indian 
war-whoop.  Soon  a  mob  of  Indian  warriors,  in  their  hid- 
eous war-paint,  was  seen  at  the  door.  Though  unarmed, 
Francis  managed  to  keep  them  out  by  using  whatever  he 
could  get  his  hands  on  as  a  weapon.  But  at  last  he  was 
overpowered,  and  he  and  his  wife  were  dragged  out  and 
forced  to  walk  back  to  Keowee,  the  village  of  Kuruga, 
which  they  reached  after  two  days  and  nights.  Finally  they 
were  brought  before  the  council  known  as  "The  Eavens." 
The  chief,  wishing  to  test  Francis,  ordered  his  wife  and 
child  to  be  carried  to  another  part  of  the  village,  but  he 
pretended  to  be  indifferent  to  this.  He  was  soon  condemned 
to  death,  and  tied  to  a  stake.  Then  followed  a  moment  of 
suspense.  Could  he  be  rescued  before  the  torch  was  ap- 
plied? Soon  this  hope,  faint  as  it  was,  was  realized.  A 
brave  rose  and  suggested  that  the  prisoner  be  spared,  and 
that  he  and  Isaqueena  become  children  of  Kuruga.  His 
wife  and  child  were  soon  restored  to  him,  and  they  were 
allowed  to  build  a  cabin  the  vale  of  Keowee. 

Two  years  passed,  and  Allan  Francis  and  his  wife  still 
lived  in  their  hut.  One  day,  in  early  summer,  the  women 
of  the  tribe  all  went  out  to  gather  the  first  berries  of  the 
season.  While  out,  a  storm  came  up,  and  the  women,  for- 
getting Isaqueena,  all  ran  for  the  village.  On  their  way 
they  were  met  by  Francis,  anxiously  hunting  his  wife.  To 
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his  inquiries,  all  answered  that  she  was  behind  with  the 
baby.  When  he  met  her,  the  storm  was  in  full  blast,  and 
she  scarcely  knew  which  way  she  was  going.  They  were 
glad  to  take  refuge  in  a  hollow  tree. 

I^ext  morning  one  of  the  Indians  went  to  their  cabin,  but 
no  one  was  there.  Soon  the  reason  dawned  on  him;  they 
had  fled  to  the  country  of  the  white  man.  The  alarm  was 
given,  and  a  search  wa  smade,  but  the  prisoner  could  not 
be  found.  Spies  were  sent  to  Cambridge,  but  his  friends 
had  supposed  him  dead  long  before.  Finally  the  Indians 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  they  had  either  been  killed  by 
lightning  or  torn  in  pieces  by  wolves. 

But  Kuruga  and  a  few  of  his  braves  were  not  satisfied 
with  this  conclusion.  Another  party  was  formed,  with 
Kuruga  as  its  leader.  For  several  days  they  searched  the 
woods,  but  with  no  result.  Late  one  afternoon  as  they  were 
returning  they  found  a  hollow  tree,  where  some  one  had 
evidently  been  living.  The  mystery  was  now  solved. 
Francis  and  his  wife  had  made  their  escape.  As  they  lin- 
gered about  the  tree  they  saw  the  chief  object  of  their 
search — Isaqueena  and  her  child — standing  near  the  fall  of 
the  river.  Soon  she  was  surrounded  by  a  mob  of  yelling  In- 
dians. Her  mind  was  soon  made  up.  She  would  not  be 
again  captured  by  the  Indians.  Seeing  there  was  no  hope 
of  rescue,  she  made  a  leap  into  the  falling  torrent.  Seeing 
this,  the  Indians  went  back  to  the  hollow  tree  to  await  the 
coming  of  their  next  victim. 

Francis  had  just  finished  a  boat  to  carry  the  mto  their  re- 
lations, and  the  trip  was  to  be  begun  in  a  few  hours.  As  he 
saw  his  wife  leap  over  the  precipice,  he  supposed  she  had 
been  instantly  killed.  But  as  he  looked  at  the  falls  more 
closely,  he  saw  something  that  gave  him  hope.  About  ten 
feet  below  the  top  of  the  falls  was  a  rock,  projecting  into 
the  stream,  which  fell  ninety  feet  into  a  surging  whirl- 
pool. His  joy  may  be  imagined  as  he  heard  his  name  called, 
on  approaching. 
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Soon  they  were  in  their  boat  and  on  their  way.  Before 
morning  they  left  their  boat  to  drift  on  down  the  Savannah, 
while  they  continued  their  journey  through  the  woods.  Be- 
fore the  next  evening,  they  had  reached  Cambridge,  the 
home  of  the  pale-face — ^now  known  as  ''Mnety-Six,"  in 
memory  of  her  brave  deed.  A.  Richardson,  '08. 


The  Candidate's  Whiskers. 

Mrs.  John  Henry  Boyd  was  a  woman  of  convictions. 
Mrs.  Boyd  regularly  and  religiously  formed  a  set  of  resolu- 
tions the  day  before  'New  Year's,  and  as  surely  forgot  and 
broke  most  of  them  in  the  stir  of  her  New  Year's  dinner. 
There  was  one  occasion,  however,  on  which  Mrs.  Boyd  car- 
ried out  her  resolution  to  the  letter,  and  also  to  her  sorrow. 

J.  H.  Boyd,  masculine,  was  "one  of  our  prominent  citi- 
zens" and  a  member  of  that  profession  so  often  and  malic- 
iously confused  with  that  of  Ananias.  What  J.  H.  didn't 
know  of  law  was  not  lawful.  Having,  however,  built  up 
for  himself  a  comfortable  income,  John  Henry  had  retired 
from  the  pratcice  of  law,  and  decided  to  enter  politics.  The 
ojffice  to  which  he  primarily  aspired  was  that  of  Mayor  of 
Mullins,  his  native  town — I  beg  pardon — city.  His  an- 
nouncement was  made  in  the  usual  modest  manner :  "After 
having  been  urgently  solicited  by  numerous  friends,"  and 
all  things  went  well  until  the  luminous  personality  of  Miss 
Eliza  Allen  rose  above  the  horizon  of  Mullins  and  enlight- 
ened the  female  population. 

Miss  Eliza  was  a  spinster,  angular  and  elderly,  and  a 
member  of  the  Woman's  Reform  League  and  Home  Im- 
provement Society.  She  lectured  to  the  ladies  of  Mullins 
and  made  a  most  favorable  impression  on  that  fair  audience, 
especially  upon  Mrs.  J.  H.  Boyd.  Miss  Eliza  declared, 
among  other  interesting  statements,  that  a  "woman  so  de- 
void of  spirit  as  to  live  with  a  creature  vulgar  enough  to 
allow  his  face  to  be  covered  with  hair" — ^Miss  Eliza  shud- 
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dered  at  the  thought — ^'was  not  deserving  of  the  noble  title 
of  wife,  but  should  be  a  slave  by  name,  as  she  was  a  slave 
by  marriage."  Mrs.  Boyd's  conscience  here  swelled  up  and 
gave  her  pain.  John  Henry  had  a  beard,  which  for  fifteen 
years  had  been  his  pride,  and  she  had  once  been  weak 
enough  to  think,  his  ornament. 

Mrs.  Boyd  went  home  with  fire  in  her  eyes,  resolved  that 
John  Henry  should  that  day  shave  or — 

Her  husband  laughed  when  informed  that  he  and  his 
beard  must  part,  but  his  mirth  was  short-lived.  "If  he  did 
not  love  her  enough  to  shave,  he  could  keep  his  beard  and 
she  would  go  home."  John  Henry  got  serious  and  argued. 
Of  course  he  loved  her  as  much  as  ever,  but  it  was  absurd  to 
ask  him  to  shave.  He  had  become  attached  to  that  beard, 
and  would  miss  it  as  much  as  an  arm.  He  would  be  disfig- 
ured, and  that  would  be  embarassing  to  her.  Mrs.  Boyd 
sniffled,  Would  he  shave?  No.  Then  she  would  go  home. 

Er — well,  at  9  o'clock  the  next  morning  John  Henry 
Boyd  entered  Snipfellow's  tonsorial  parlor  with  a  hang-dog 
look  and  a  sneaking  walk.  Snipfellow  came  forward,  smil- 
ing obsequiously,  for  the  future  mayor  of  Mullins  was  not  a 
person  for  him  to  slight.  Mr.  Boyd's  excited  mind,  how- 
ever, distorted  the  smile  into  a  grin  of  fiendish  joy.  "Did 
Mr.  Boyd  want  a  haircut  ?"  "i^o."  "A  shampoo,  perhaps  ?" 
"ISTo,  a  shave,"  impatiently.  "Sir !  gasped  Snipfellow  feebly ; 
'^a  clean  shave."  "Yes,  sir."  Snipfellow,  still  feebly  smil- 
ing, led  the  conversation  into  other  quarters,  but  it  was 
painfully  one-sided. 

John  Henry  raved  and  cursed  (mentally)  while  he  was 
being  shorn.  Like  Sampson,  he  felt  his  strength  leaving 
him,  and  when  Snipfellow,  still  nervous,  removed  a  portion 
of  the  article  from  his  chin,  he  merely  sighed. 

Let  us  pass  over  to  the  scene  at  the  office.  Dante's  iaf  erno 
still  beiQg  in  print,  it  is  enough  to  say  that  clerks  took  pe- 
culiar pleasure  in  gazing  upon  the  shorn  condition  of  their 
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chief.  Just  before  he  started  home  the  'phone  bell  rang, 
and  from  the  receiver  came  the  anxious  voice  of  his  wife : 

"Oh,  John,  Tve  just  gotten  a  message  from  mother.  She 
is  sick,  and  I  will  have  to  go.   Meet  me  at  the  depot." 

He  glanced  at  his  watch  as  he  dashed  out  the  door.  Just 
ten  minutes.  His  wife  was  waiting  for  him  at  the  depot, 
but  hardly  knew  him.  She  began  to  think  that  she  had  been 
a  little  hasty,  but  urged  him  to  get  the  tickets.  He  went 
to  the  window. 

"Two  tickets  to  Summerville,  please." 

"Hold  on,  there." 

John  Henry  turned,  or  rather  was  turned. 

"Is  that  the  fellow?"  asked  the  policeman  of  the  man  at 
his  side.  John  Henry  remembered  him  as  having  been  tell- 
ing on  the  car  of  how  his  watch  had  been  stolen  the  night 
before. 

"Sure,"  answered  the  robbed  one. 

"Come  on,  then,"  and  J.  H.  was  about  to  be  dragged 
away. 

"What  is  the  meaning  of  this?"  he  demanded.  "I  am 
J.  H.  Boyd.  If  you  arrest  me  you  will  be  off  the  force  in 
half  an  hour."  In  the  eyes  of  the  policeman  this  was  a  good 
joke — ^pleasant,  but  still  a  joke. 

"What  did  yez  want  wit  two  tickets  ?"  he  asked  suddenly. 

"One  was  for  my  wife  over  there." 

"Tanks;  I'll  take  her  along  too." 

John  Henry,  pleading,  protesting,  threatening,  was  soon 
in  a  cab  with  his  weeping  wife  and  the  policeman.  "Lucky 
Maria  has  on  such  a  thick  veil,"  he  thought.  If  this  thing^ 
should  get  out !  Heavens !" 

At  the  station,  the  recorder,  with  whom  he  had  talked  a 
dozen  times,  also  seemed  to  find  his  statement  of  his  identity 
amusing  at  least.  He  was  in  despair.  If  any  of  his  friends 
were  sent  for  the  thing  would  be  sure  to  leak  out,  and  that 
would  fix  his  race.    Finally  he  thought  of  his  vdfe. 

"Do  you  know  Mrs.  Boyd?"  he  asked  the  recorder. 
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"Certainly." 

"Maria,  just  come  here  a  moment.  Am  I  J.  H.  Boyd  or 
not  V 

Mrs.  Boyd  was  instantly  recognized  by  the  recorder  when 
her  veil  was  thrown  back,  and  with  many  apologies  they 
were  released.  They  hurried  to  the  depot  and  managed  to 
catch  the  1:30  train.  At  Summerville  no  one  was  to  meet 
them,  and  a  long  ride  over  seven  miles  of  country  road  in  a 
jolting  wagon  was  ended  by  the  inspiring  spectacle  of  J.  H.'s 
mother-in-law  actively  engaged  in  dipping  a  hen  to  persuade 
her  to  abandon  the  idea  of  setting.'^ 

"Maria,  who  gave  you  that  message?''  John  Henry's 
eye  was  stern. 

"N"-no  one.  I  found  it  on  the  hall  floor  and  thought  the 
boy  had  left  it."   Maria  wept  bitterly. 

John  Henry  also  collapsed.  "Oh,  Lord!"  he  groaned; 
"that  was  the  one  I  got  last  year  when  your  mother  had 
pneumonia.  I  dropped  it  in  the  waste  basket  this  morning 
when  I  was  changing  coats." 

The  Hon.  J.  H.  Boyd  retired  from  the  race.  He  and 
Maria  made  a  determined  and  prolonged  "search  for  his 
health,"  and  when  they  returned  he  was  adorned  as  before. 

Creighton,  '09. 


The  Mocking  Bird. 

I  woke  at  early  dawn  and  heard 
A  note  that  filled  my  breast, 

'Twas  the  song  of  a  mocking-bird 
Singing  so  unrepressed. 

And  while  I  Kstened  drew  away 

That  he  might  unaware 
Give  welcome  to  the  coming  day, 

Without  my  presence  there. 

His  shy,  mincing  song  was  filled 
With  some  strange  twitterings. 
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Until  my  longing  soul  was  stilled 
By  unseen  rustling  wings. 

I  know  not  why  a  heart  once  dumb, 

Can  long  so  for  thy  song; 
I  only  know  when  you  don't  come 

Life  seems  so  cruel  long. 

At  last  when  I  reach  death  pillow, 

May  thou  close  to  me  creep, 
And  there  in  the  weeping  willow 

Sing  ever  as  a  sleep. 

Ed.  K.  Mason,  '07, 


Immigration  in  the  South. 

The  South  today  is  just  in  the  midst  of  the  development 
of  her  numerous  resources.  The  war,  with  its  outcome,  left 
her  with  such  burdens  to  overcome  that  little  attention  has 
been  paid  toward  the  development  and  improvement  of  her  / 
manifold  industries,  such  as  the  systematic  culture  and  mar- 
keting of  the  world's  greatest  staple — cotton — also  its  manu- 
facture into  the  fine  and  finished  product  of  commerce,  the 
establishment  of  lines  of  commerce  direct  from  our  ports  to 
those  of  our  neighbors  across  the  sea,  the  phosphate,  iron, 
tin  and  gold  mines,  and  hundreds  of  others  of  equal  import- 
ance. ISTow,  since  this  dark  period  is  over,  and  the  Old 
South  is  giving  way  to  the  I^Tew,  the  true  and  tried  courage 
of  the  old  is  being  daily  manifested  in  the  vigorous  and 
noble  young  men  who  have  proved  themselves  worthy  of  the 
task  which  was  thrust  upon  them  at  a  critical  moment. 
Every  phase  of  life  and  work  is  now  uppermost  in  their 
minds.  'No  stone,  however  small,  has  been  left  unturned 
for  the  lack  of  a  close  and  generous  inspection.  Every- 
thing is  taking  on  new  life,  looking  forward  to  the  develop- 
ment which  is  being  so  energetically  pushed  on  to  success; 
but  the  greatest  hindrance  and  drawback  is  that  it  has  to  be 
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put  under  the  head  of  partially  developed  resources  and  en- 
terprises. 

Why?  Simply  because  of  a  lack  of  efficient  labor  which 
can  be  commanded  and  relied  upon  at  the  proper  time  and 
place.  We  have  labor,  such  as  it  is ;  we  go  to  bed  one  night 
with  a  heart  full  of  joy  over  the  fact  that  the  agricultural 
products  under  cultivation  are  iur  such  a  fine  state  of  cul- 
ture, or  some  other  resource  is  giving  a  profitable  yield,  but 
awake  on  the  following  morning  with  a  heart  full  of  dis- 
couragement, a  haggard  look,  and  a  mouthful  of  "cuss 
words,"  to  find  that  your  laborer  has  suddenly  decided  to 
take  up  his  abode  with  a  neighbor,  who  in  nine  cases  out  of 
ten  gives  him  work  very  simliar  to  that  of  his  former  em- 
ployer, and  most  likely  he  receives  the  same  remuneration 
for  his  services. 

What  is  to  be  done  ?  There  is  only  one  course  open,  and 
that  is  to  be  independent  of  such  trifling  and  shifting  labor 
with  which  we  are  beset,  substituting  therefor  laborers  from 
foreign  countries,  such  as  the  intelligent,  thrifty  and  ener- 
getic Scotch,  Irish,  and  Italians.  From  what  country  these 
people  come  should  never  be  decided  upon  until  the  mode  of 
occupation  is  finally  fixed  and  decided.  For  the  work  suit- 
able to  one  man  is  not  always  suitable  to  another.  The  laws 
of  the  United  States  have  become  so  stringent  upon  the  type 
of  men  whom  they  allow  to  enter,  that  it  is  very  difficult 
for  one  to  gain  admission  to  our  land  unless  he  be  fitted  to 
stand  a  very  rigid  mental  and  physical  examination.  This 
debars  from  our  coast  the  illiterate  and  worthless  outcasts 
from  foreign  countries.  In  addition  to  this.  Immigration 
Bureaus  have  been  established  at  all  of  the  leading  ports 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  out  information  concerning  work, 
and  also  to  offer  a  temporary  shelter  and  protection  to  the 
unknown  foreigner.  At  these  bureaus  men  who  have  evaded 
the  government  are  easily  detected  and  taken  in  charge. 
Under  these  laws  and  conditions  the  South  can  obtain  and  is; 
obtaining  the  very  best  of  immigrants. 
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The  Scotch  have  expressed  a  desire  to  come  to  our  coun- 
try and  cast  their  lot  with  our  progressive  Southland,  and  in 
them  we  would  get  a  people  of  a  strong,  sturdy  nature,  of 
a  keen  and  perceptive  mind  and,  above  all,  a  people  who 
would  assimilate  what  is  the  best  in  us,  retaining  their  fine 
traits  of  character  which  would  add  not  only  to  the  pro- 
motion and  the  opening  of  our  great  enterprises,  but  to  the 
betterment  of  the  social  sphere  of  our  laboring  classes.  The 
Scotch  are  only  an  example  of  the  type  of  men  who  are 
available.  This  people,  together  with  the  Italians,  have 
proven  to  the  world  that  as  a  class  they  rank  among  the 
most  ingenious  people;  and  with  such  men  as  these  to  take 
hold  of  and  work  hand  in  hand  with  the  South,  the  whole 
world  would  not  be  able  to  boast  of  so  profitable,  so  thrifty 
and  so  industrious  a  section  as  we  would  then  have. 

The  South  is  now  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation.  But  with 
the  labor  question  satisfactorily  solved,  that  is,  the  part  the 
negro  has  to  play  in  it,  which  is  virtually  the  whole  thing, 
the  South  from  one  end  to  the  other  would  work  in  a  har- 
monious manner  for  the  promotion  of  the  high  and  noble 
ideals  which  have  been  shaped  by  the  sword  and  blood  of 
our  parents  of  generations  gone  by,  and  which  will  ever  and 
always  be  our  first  thoughts,  both  in  the  time  of  war  and  in 
the  time  of  peace.  It  has  now  become  her  duty  to  solve  one 
of  the  greatest  problems  with  which  she  has  ever  met,  the 
race  problem,  which  she  can  and  will  do ;  and  the  main  step 
in  that  direction  leading  to  a  satisfactory  solution  will  be  to 
obtain  a  good  number  of  immigrants,  of  the  type  described 
in  the  beginning  of  this  article,  who  will  supplant  the 
negroes  in  every  phase  of  work  in  which  they  are  engaged. 
We  are  much  smaller  in  number  than  our  inferior  race, 
often  being  trebled  by  them ;  and  only  by  our  wits  have  we 
been  able  to  control  affairs  relative  both  to  our  government 
and  to  our  wealth-producing  factors.  But  they  have  now 
reached  such  a  point  that  one  degree  will  place  them  where 
we  shall  be  unable  any  longer  to  manage  and  direct  their 
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labors  in  the  best  and  most  proper  way.  Hence,  this  neces- 
sitates our  having  a  larger  number  of  intelligent  white  labor- 
ers who  may  cope  with  the  negro,  keeping  him  on  the  verge 
of  starvation  when  he  absolutely  refuses  to  work  regularly 
and  consistently.  It  has  been  said  time  and  again  that, 
with  our  small  number,  it  will  be  utterly  impossible  in  the 
future  to  mete  out  to  our  laboring  class  their  proper  deserts. 
In  the  past  eight  or  ten  years  the  manufacture  of  the  raw 
staple  of  cotton  into  finished  article  of  commerce,  ready  to 
be  marketed,  has  so  increased  in  our  Southland  that  we  are 
rapidly  becoming  the  world's  great  centre  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  this  product,  the  South's  great  source  of  wealth.  We 
have  every  advantage  over  any  competitor,  as  the  South's 
plants  of  manufacture  are  placed  in  the  heart  of  the  region 
in  which  the  raw  material  is  produced,  and  have  access  to 
the  numerous  swift-running  streams. 

But  aside  from  this  we  have  our  disadvantages,  which 
are  two :  the  one,  the  lack  of  a  sufficient  amount  of  capital ; 
the  other,  the  lack  of  sufficient  labor.  These  two  factors 
meet  us  at  every  turn,  buffeting  us  in  the  face  as  though  we 
were  groping  in  the  dark  and  trying  to  grasp  some  visionary 
object.  And  until  these  are  settled,  our  advancement  as 
manufacturers  must  and  will  be  hindered.  The  solution  of 
the  one  means  the  solution  of  the  other;  for  capital  is  es- 
sential to  labor,  and  absence  of  the  one  involves  the  absence 
of  the  other. 

Now  the  question  for  us  to  solve  is  that  of  efficient  labor. 
There  is  not  enough  to  be  found  here,  so  it  has  now  be- 
come the  duty  of  the  employer  to  procure  it.  The  negro, 
after  repeated  trials  in  a  number  of  the  leading  cotton  fac- 
tories, has  been  found  to  be  of  no  service  whatever,  having 
no  self-reliance  nor  physical  endurance.  Somewhat  similar 
results  have  developed  in  other  enterprises,  but  not  to  such 
an  extent  as  in  the  cotton  factories.  About  two-thirds  or 
at  least  one-half  of  the  South's  labor  comes  from  this  class, 
and  this  of  necessity  makes  her  dependent  upon  them  for 
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her  labor.  What  is  left  of  the  efficient  labor,  which  is 
mainly  white,  has  been  and  is  being  drafted  upon  for  such 
a  large  number  by  the  development  of  new  resources  of 
power  and  wealth,  that  we  will  suddenly  come  to  the  realiza- 
tion that  the  schemes  of  financiering  in  the  opening  up  of 
great  wealth-producing  enterprises  will  collapse.  To  keep 
pace  with  this  we  must  have  intelligent  people  from  foreign 
climes  to  aid  and  assist  us.  Besides  this,  the  need  of  pro- 
moting the  manufacturing  industries,  we  are  in  sore  need  of 
farmers  to  take  the  places  of  those  who  have  sought  more 
profitable  industries.  And  then,  too,  there  are  lands  lying 
in  waste  for  lack  of  men  to  clear  them  or  rubbage. 

The  farmers  who  have  their  farms  in  a  state  of  cultiva- 
tion at  present  need  aid  in  the  harvesting  and  marketing  of 
their  crop.  Our  farmers  are  of  such  an  ingenious  type  that 
they  eagerly  take  hold  of  a  rise  in  some  other  phase  of  occu- 
pation. This  being  the  case,  the  reins  are  gradually  being 
thrown  to  the  negro  to  take  up  and  go  ahead  in  the  work, 
as  did  the  owner  whom  he  succeeded.  In  this  he  has  also 
proven  to  be  worthless,  having  no  push  about  him,  often- 
times going  off  somewhere  to  loaf,  leaving  his  soil  half 
tilled,  bringing  no  profit  either  to  himself  or  to  his  landlord. 
So  it  is  clear  that  in  every  walk  and  phase  of  life  the  South 
is  in  great  need  of  men  who  can  be  depended  upon  to  ad- 
vance the  interests  that  devolve  upon  them,  men  who  have 
the  ability  to  easily  grasp  and  take  hold  of  the  real  and  true 
meanings  of  the  ideals  practiced  in  the  progressive  policy 
of  development  in  every  phase  of  work  in  the  Southland. 
Men  true  to  the  type  of  American  ingenuity  anticipate  what 
the  future  holds  in  store  for  them  by  a  study  of  past  and 
present  conditions.  Then  the  people  will  all  rise  with  one 
accord  and  solve  this  complex  problem,  thereby  bringing 
the  South  and  the  ISTorth  into  a  closer  touch  vdth  each  other. 
The  thought  and  purpose  of  the  one  will  be  that  of  the 
other.  This  in  turn  would  promote  and  iitilize  every  indus- 
try, making  everything  work  in  greater  harmony. 
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But  how  can  this  be  done  ?  By  immigration  of  the  right 
kind  and  type.  Just  the  mere  mention  of  this  word  brings 
instantly  before  the  minds  of  almost  everyone  horrible  and 
terrible  crimes  of  assassinations,  or  murders,  and  every 
phase  of  the  lowest  type  of  humanity.  This  is  a  perfectly 
natural  impression  for  one  to  have  who  has  never  looked 
into  or  studied  this  question  thoroughly,  and  this  impression 
is  general  in  regard  to  this  subject  in  the  South.  This  is  the 
greatest  stumbling  block  in  the  path  of  immigration  today. 
When  this  stumbling  block  is  removed  it  will  be  found  that 
the  malicious  deeds  of  violence  of  the  immigrant  should  be 
attributed  to  the  circumstances  and  environment  of  his  life. 
It  is  also  erroneous  to  draw  a  conclusion  from  a  comparison 
of  immigrants  who  have  huddled  together  in  any  one  place 
where  they  are  not  needed  or  wanted,  as  for  instance  the 
slums  of  the  city  of  ISTew  York,  the  evils  of  which  are  too 
familiar  to  be  detailed,  with  a  place  where  they  are  wanted 
and  needed.  Besides  this,  eminent  and  learned  authorities 
who  have  spent  years  of  study  and  travel  in  the  research  of 
this  problem  both  on  our  shores  and  foreign  shores  have 
come  to  the  unanimous  decision  that  the  immigrant  is  not  a 
creator,  but  instead  is  a  victim  of  the  slums  so  common  in 
cities.  All  of  this  is  due  to  his  ignorance  of  the  opportuni- 
ties which  are  in  store  for  him  in  the  vast  number  of  the 
South's  industries.  Frank  A.  McLeod,  '06. 


The  Significance  of  President  Roosevelt's  Southern 

Trip. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  President's  Southern  trip 
has  added  immensely  to  his  popularity  in  the  South.  He 
has  been  received  at  every  stopping  place  on  his  route  with 
outbursts  of  enthusiasm  and  welcome  from  all  classes,  both 
white  and  black. 

Soon  after  taking  office,  the  President  seemed,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  South,  to  have  an  utter  contempt  for  their 
opinions  and  predilections.    He  twirled  the  Big  Stick  and 
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trampled  under  foot  all  obstructions  to  the  accomplishment 
of  his  ends.  He  stirred  up  the  section  pride  and  race  hatred 
of  the  South  in  his  relations  with  Booker  Washington,  and 
also  in  the  Crum,  Anderson,  and  Lewis  appointments.  Be- 
sides, all  this,  he  was  accused  of  using  the  money  of  cor- 
porations for  campaign  funds.  By  these  actions  he  raised  a 
bitter  wave  of  feeling  against  himself  in  the  hearts  of  all 
who  had  the  good  and  prosperity  of  their  country  at  heart. 
This  dislike  for  the  President's  policy  raged  high,  especially 
in  the  South. 

But  a  great  change  has  come  over  the  opinions  of  the 
majority  of  the  people  in  this  Mr.  Roosevelt's  last  term. 
Many  things  have  transpired  to  cause  this  change.  A  great 
factor  in  his  rise  of  popularity  is  the  personal  energy  and 
earnestness  of  the  President  himself.  He  has  shown  clearly 
that  he  has  the  welfare  of  the  people  at  heart.  His  push 
and  energy  in  the  prosecution  of  the  life  insurance  com- 
panies, his  programme  of  railroad  legislation,  and  his  un- 
tiring and  unceasing  energy  in  unearthing  graft  in  general 
have  all  added  greatly  to  his  popularity. 

But  the  master  stroke  of  his  administraition  is  the  part 
he  has  played  in  the  conclusion  of  peace  between  Russia  and 
Japan.  Many  a  man  of  less  strength  of  character  would 
have  failed,  and  given  up  in  despair,  when  the  peace  treaty 
seemed  almost  hopeless.  But  thanks  to  President  Roose- 
velt's bulldog  tenacity  and  energy,  he  would  not  fail,  but 
pushed  forward  the  relations  with  all  the  strength  of  his 
character,  and  as  a  consequence  accomplished  one  of  the 
greatest  diplomatic  victories  of  all  times.  By  his  strong 
character  he  has  made  the  United  States  a  place  in  the 
world's  history  to  be  envied  by  any  nation,  and  has  lifted 
her  into  the  foremost  ranks  of  the  nations  who  stand  for 
God  and  humanity.  So  by  the  part  he  has  played  in  both 
domestic  and  international  affairs,  he  has  lifted  himself 
above  all  party  lines  and  has  firmly  established  his  own  fame 
in  the  world's  roll  of  honor. 
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In  his  speeches  in  the  South,  the  President  has  discussed 
affairs  of  national  importance,  but  has  not  referred  to  any- 
thing which  would  tend  to  rouse  the  spirit  of  sectionalism 
and  race  hatred.  He  has  verified  the  belief  that  he  sym- 
pathizes with  the  South  as  much  as  any  other  section  of  the 
nation. 

In  his  speech  at  Richmond  he  touched  the  tender  chords 
in  every  true  Southerner's  breast  by  his  reception  of  the 
widow  of  Stonewall  Jackson,  by  his  high  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  Lee  and  Jackson,  by  his  commendation  of  the 
heroic  achievements  of  the  South  during  the  war,  and  her 
rapid  and  wonderful  advancement  since. 

In  some  of  his  speeches  he  discussed  railroad  legislation, 
the  preservation  of  the  forests,  and  other  things  of  national 
importance,  but  they  have  been  given  almost  entirely  to  the 
consideration  of  the  ideals  that  should  forever  be  in  the 
minds  of  every  citizen  of  America.  He  has  given  his  im- 
pressions of  the  general  type  of  Americans  and  sums  him  up 
as  an  average  fellow. 

President  Roosevelt  gained  scores  of  friends  in  Georgia, 
and  was  enthusiastically  received  because  of  the  fact  that 
his  mother  was  a  native  Georgian,  and  because,  as  he  said 
in  his  speech  in  Atlanta,  "I  am  half  Southern." 

On  account  of  his  relations  with  Booker  Washington,  his 
speech  at  Tuskegee  was  looked  forward  to,  and  probably 
will  be  more  read  and  criticized  than  any  other  speech  de- 
livered on  his  Southern  trip.  In  it  he  spoke  to  both  the 
white  and  the  black.  He  showed  to  the  white  man  that  the 
black  man  is  an  economic  factor  in  the  development  of  the 
South,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  white  man  to  do  everything 
in  his  power  to  raise  the  negro  to  a  higher  plane  and  to  aid 
them  in  preparing  themselves  for  their  station  in  society. 
At  the  same  time  he  points  out  to  the  negro  that  he  has 
duties  to  perform  before  the  negro  race  can  be  elevated. 
^'The  future  of  the  South,"  says  President  Roosevelt,  "de- 
pends upon  the  light  in  which  both  races  regard  the  law." 
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There  is  nothing  whatever  in  the  speech  of  President 
Roosevelt  at  Tuskegee  that  tends  to  stir  up  the  race  preju- 
dices of  the  South,  or  anything  which  does  not  express  the 
sentiments  of  every  true  Southerner. 

A  typical  example  of  President  Roosevelt's  reception  in 
the  South  was  his  reception  at  'New  Orleans,  where  such  a 
throng  of  people  assembled  to  greet  the  President  that  it 
was  impossible  for  him  to  speak.  To  every  place  that  he  has 
gone  all  party  lines  have  been  laid  aside  and  all  have  turned 
out  to  do  him  honor. 

An  incident  which  shows  the  general  popularity  of  the 
President  in  the  South  is  that  in  which  the  Governor  of 
Mississippi,  while  addressing  an  audience  in  his  State,  made 
some  remarks  against  the  policy  of  the  President  in  regard 
to  the  negro  question,  expecting  to  be  applauded,  but  in- 
stead he  was  received  by  hisses  from  all  sides. 

When  sectionalism,  which  is  the  South's  greatest  enemy, 
is  forever  blotted  out,  then,  and  not  until  then,  vdll  a  po- 
sition of  influence  in  national  affairs  be  insured  to  the 
South.  Roosevelt  has  proved  beyond  a  doubt  that  he  is 
working  for  the  good  of  the  nation  at  large. 

It  has  been  Roosevelt's  fortune  to  do  more  than  any  other 
one  man  toward  obliterating  the  sectional  pride  and  race 
prejudice  of  the  South  and  to  give  to  her  and  all  parts  of 
the  Union  a  high  sense  of  nationality. 

W.  C.  Stalworth,  '06. 
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Christmas  tide  is  looked  forward  to 
Christmas.         by  millions.    The  young  and  old  alike 

enjoy  the  occasion,  but  to  every  stu- 
dent's heart  it  is  the  most  joyous  part  of  the  collegiate  year. 
How  much  romance  is  connected  with  it,  and  how  important 
he  feels;  home  from  college  for  Christmas  he  receives  the 
tender  greetings  of  mother  and  father  and  finds  that  his 
younger  brothers  and  sisters  have  found  a  real  live  hero  in 
him.  The  little  sweet  heart  he  left  behind  when  he  came 
to  college  has  found  out  that  he  is  no  ordinary  boy,  and 
somehow  looks  up  to  him  the  more  because  of  it.  To  tell 
the  truth,  somebody's  Bill  is  vastly  wiser,  and  he  himself 
has  come  into  a  full  realization  of  the  fact  that  the  portion 
of  the  world  in  which  he  lives  is  a  great  deal  better  off  be- 
cause of  his  existence ;  in  fact,  he  doesn't  see  how  the  neigh- 
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borhood  could  well  do  without  him.  He  certainly  is  an  im- 
portant personage,  his  home  folks  wouldn't  think  of  asking 
him  to  "chop  a  little  wood,  please,"  "bring  in  a  scuttle  of 
coal  or  milk  the  cow.  Bill,  won't  you  ?"  He  finds  himself  a 
guest  in  his  own  home,  and  as  a  person  of  superior  intellect 
desiring  to  throw  light  into  dark  places  propounds  leading 
questions  and  expounds  the  mysteries  of  which  he  learned 
in  college  to  the  members  of  the  home  circle  and  to  his 
friends  of  the  village  or  country  school. 

The  boys  with  whom  he  grew  up  find  him  "kind  of 
uppish"  and  "sorter  stuck  up,"  and  indeed  "he  ain't  the 
same  old  Bill"  he  was  before  he  went  away.  His  girl  friends 
say  "he  puts  on  airs,"  walks  around  with  an  unnatural  step, 
and  no  one  can  tell  from  his  bearing  that  he  isn't  a  young 
Daniel. 

Of  course  his  friends  and  loved  ones  expect  to  see  a 
change ;  they  look  for  him  to  be  more  genteel  in  his  bearing, 
to  use  better  English,  to  be  kinder  and  more  cosmopolitan 
in  his  views  than  ever  before. 

Let  the  writer  trust.  Bill,  that  you  will  not  disappoint 
them.  Feed  your  father's  stock  for  him,  help  your  younger 
brother  do  his  chores,  and  compliment  that  sister  of  yours 
upon  the  improvement  she  has  shown  in  her  music  or  any- 
thing else  that  she  is  interested  in.  It  is  a  pleasure  for  the 
family  to  have  you  at  home,  but  don't  get  the  idea  in  your 
head  that  you  know  more  than  your  father,  and  don't  try  to 
convince  the  people  of  the  neighborhood,  by  your  actions, 
that  the  college  you  go  to  has  made  a  snob  of  you.  You 
know  it  hasn't,  and  the  fault  has  been  with  you  wholly. 
You  can't  fool  the  folks  at  home  two  minutes;  they  know 
that  there  are  a  few  facts  about  which  you  are  not  con- 
versant, and  that  some  things  which  you  have  learned  was 
not  taught  by  your  instructor  in  college. 

It  has  not  been  our  purpose  to  sermonize,  nor  do  we  ex- 
pect to  take  up  the  habit  of  giving  advice,  but  we  do  hope 
that  the  above  will  set  somebody's  Bill  to  thinking. 
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Sixteen  or  seventeen  generations  of 
The  Conference,     students  have  left  college  since  the 

Annual  Conference  of  South  Caro- 
lina last  met  in  Spartanburg,  and  it  is  indeed  fortunate  for 
this  generation  of  students  to  be  in  college  at  this  time. 
The  Conference  will  convene  before  this  issue  of  The  Jour- 
nal makes  it  appearance.  It  is  an  event  of  some  moment 
to  any  city  for  so  large  a  number  of  Christian  workers  to 
meet  together  within  its  limits,  and  it  should  be  an  inspira- 
tion to  the  citizens  of  Spartanburg  and  the  sudent  body  of 
Wofford  College.  The  city  is  in  good  trim  to  receive  the 
Conference — three  large,  beautiful  churches,  together  with 
a  number  of  smaller  ones,  will  supply  ample  room  for  the 
crowds  which  will  flock  to  hear  the  more  notable  of  the  di- 
vines, after  the  business  of  the  Conference  is  over.  The 
cemented  walks  recently  put  down  by  the  city  will  furnish  a 
comfortable  footing  even  in  the  roughest  weather,  and  the 
good  people  of  Spartanburg  will  no  doubt  maintain  their 
reputation  for  hospitality. 

The  Wofford  men  are  looking  forward  to  the  meetings 
with  eagerness,  and  expect  to  get  much  good  and  pleasure 
from  them. 


rj^i  D  1  ±'  ■  The  affairs  in  Russia  are  in  a  de- 
The  Revolution  m       i     , ,  t  .  »    ,  n 

Russia  plorable  condition.    A  downtrodden 

people  are  struggling  for  freedom 
against  the  oppression  and  tyranny  of  their  home  govern- 
ment. E'ot  even  the  recent  foreign  quarrel  of  that  nation 
could  inspire  patriotism  in  the  breasts  of  her  subjects.  Rus- 
sia's overweening  foreign  policy  has  only  served  to  remind 
her  sons  of  oppression  at  home  and  the  denial  of  their  G-od- 
given  rights,  viz:  freedom  of  speech  and  a  voice  in  their 
own  government.  All  enlightened  peoples  of  today  fought 
for  freedom  in  the  past  and  have  gained  by  the  sword  the 
right  to  be  free  and  to  seek  after  happiness  in  what  ways 
they  choose,  provided  that  those  ways  do  not  interfere  with 
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the  just  rights  and  privileges  of  anyone  else.  The  Russian 
people  may  be  rebels,  but  they  have  the  sympathy  and  pray- 
ers of  millions  v^^ho  enjoy  the  blessings  of  freedom  which 
are  denied  to  them. 

The  people  of  England  gained  the  Great  Charter  in  a 
bloodless  revolution,  and  from  time  to  time  have  exerted 
themselves  to  obtain  and  to  keep  the  blessings  of  freedom. 
The  French  in  a  great  and  bloody  struggle  won  their  God- 
given  rights,  and  our  ovm  forefathers  strove  seven  years 
for  freedom  and  independence  against  the  armies  of  Eng- 
land; and  now,  after  centuries  of  oppression  and  tyranny, 
the  Russian  people  have  arisen  in  their  might  to  gain,  if 
possible,  a  voice  in  their  own  government.  They  have  de- 
manded a  constitution  and  the  righting  of  many  wrongs. 

Both  their  patience  and  timidity  up  to  this  time  have 
been  marvelous,  but  now  the  people  know  their  strength, 
and  though  freedom  may  cost  them  dearly,  they  know  it  to 
be  worth  the  price  of  blood.  To  us,  who  are  far  removed 
from  the  scenes  of  confusion,  and  who  little  know  what  the 
people  have  suffered,  their  efforts  seem,  to  a  great  extent,  to 
be  unwise.  But  death  is  often  preferable  to  slavery,  and 
generations  yet  unborn  may  look  back  and  bless  the  rebels 
of  today  for  the  freedom  which  they  enjoy. 

Russia  cannot  accomplish  her  highest  mission  until  her 
own  subjects  are  free  men.  Slaves  make  poor  advocates  of 
freedom,  devils  poor  preachers,  and  who  would  be  leaders 
must  not  have  masters.  Let  us  hope  that  those  who  are 
fighting  for  liberty  today  will  wear  the  crown  of  olives  to- 
morrow.   There  is  no  price  too  great  to  pay  for  freedom. 

The  Senior  Class,  in  a  brief  space  of 
No  Cheating.       time,  on  the  morning  of  December 

5th,  passed  resolutions  against  cheat- 
ing on  examination.  While  we  do  not  consider  this  action 
necessary,  it  shows  the  trend  of  thought  ^ which  future  ac- 
tions will  bear  out ;  and  to  say  the  least  the  action  was  com- 
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mendable.  Very  little  cheating  goes  on  at  Wofford,  but  of 
course  there  is  some;  no  body  of  four  hundred  men  are 
likely  to  be  thrown  together  and  have  no  dishonest  men  in 
their  midst.  Other  classes  will  most  likely  follow  the  lead 
taken  by  the  Seniors,  and  it  will  then  be  extremely  difficult 
for  any  one  to  cheat  and  not  be  exposed. 


EXCHANGE  DEPARTMENT. 


S.  W.  PUCKETT,  EDITOR 


We  are  highly  pleased  with  the  high  standard  of  the 
magazines  in  essays  and  fiction,  but  are  sadly  disappointed 
in  the  quality  of  the  poems.  "Cheerfulness,  however,  is  the 
best  doctor  for  grouchiness,  so  we'll  impute  the  fault  to  lack 
of  time  to  scratch  our  heads,  enabling  us  to  grind  out  the 
immortal  rhapsodies." 


One  of  the  best  exchanges  to  come  to  our  table  is  the 
University  of  .North  Carolina  Magazine.  It  is  a  very  well 
balanced  issue.  "Victor  Huga's  Theory  of  the  Komantic 
Drama"  is  fine.  It  portrays  the  drama  as  the  romanticist 
conceived  it,  and  shows  how  far  Hugo's  theory  fulfills  these 
ideas.  The  subject  is  very  ably  discussed,  and  the  writer 
shows  an  "exhaustive"  study  of  it.  "Sherman  in  IsTorth 
Carolina"  is  a  very  interesting  account,  and  some  very  inter- 
esting facts  may  be  learned  from  this  piece.  The  conclusion 
of  "Santa  Carlotta"  is  in  this  issue.  The  writer's  descrip- 
tions are  very  vivid,  and  herein  lies  the  greatest  merits  of 
the  story.  His  portrayal  of  conversational  power  is  not  so 
good,  which,  if  the  author  would  cultivate,  he  would  en- 
hance the  value  of  his  work  in  the  eyes  of  the  literary  world. 
The  subject  of  this  story  is  unique,  but  the  writer  handles 
it  well.  We  regret  to  say  that  the  poems  of  this  issue  are 
not  up  to  the  magazine's  former  standard. 

The  Criterian  this  month  shows  a  decided  improvement, 
and  we  wish  to  congratulate  the  editors  on  this  interesting 
number.  The  poems  are  exceptionally  good.  "A  Fortune'^ 
is  the  best  piece  of  fiction  in  this  issue.  The  plot  is  very 
weak,  but  is  well  developed. 
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The  Castle  Heights  Herald  contains  some  very  good  con- 
tributions. The  editorials  are  very  full  and  interesting. 
"Won  Under  an  Assumed  ISTame''  has  a  very  good  plot,  and 
is  well  developed.  It  has  a  touch  of  real  life.  ''When  a 
Mirter  Got  Caught"  is  readable,  but  has  positively  no  plot, 
and  the  subject  is  not  a  suitable  one.  ''The  Pessimist"  is  a 
good  poem,  and  contains  a  moral  for  everyone.  "The  Cap- 
ture of  the  Robbers"  is  a  rather  poor  attempt  at  a  detective 
story. 


It  is  a  pleasure  to  review  the  contents  of  The  Monroe 
OoUege  Monthly,  and  we  can  conscientiously  praise  it. 
"Literature,  the  Custodian  of  the  Ideal,"  and  "Monroe  and 
Her  Interests  to  Women"  are  both  written  in  an  attractive 
style.  "For  Baby  Bell's  Sake"  is  a  pathetic  story  of  real 
life,  and  we  are  again  reminded  that  "truth  is  stranger  than 
fiction."  The  plot  is  cleverly  worked  out.  We  are  dis- 
appointed at  the  absence  of  poems  in  this  issue. 


In  The  Palmetto  we  find  a  very  fine  story,  "The  Fresh- 
man." It  has  the  qualities  of  an  ideal  short  story.  The 
subject  is  unique,  and  the  treatment  is  very  fine.  The  end- 
ing of  the  story  is  a  novel  one,  and  has  a  touch  of  humor. 


The  Converse  Concept  comes  to  us  this  month  with  a  very 
interesting  assortment  of  poems,  essays  and  short  stories. 
It  is  an  improvement,  and  we  ofier  our  congratulations  to 
the  new  staff.  "Social  Problems  in  English  Literature" 
is  the  leading  article.  It  is  a  solution  of  the  problems  as 
offered  in  the  poetry  of  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning,  and 
shows  a  great  deal  of  study  in  its  preparation.  "The  Way 
of  It"  is  a  poem  with  very  good  metre,  but  has  little  or  no 
real  poetic  sentiment.  "A  Porch  Affair"  is  a  weak  effort 
for  something  new  in  the  way  of  a  story.  The  debate  which 
was  placed  in  this  issue  is  an  exceptionally  fine  argument 
and  is  indicative  of  the  writer's  thorough  knowledge  of  her 
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subject.  "Memories"  is  by  far  the  best  poem  of  this  issue 
and  contains  some  very  good  thought. 

We  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  following  exchanges: 
The  Georgian,  Carolinian,  Davidson  College  Magazine,  The 
ITewberry  Stylus,  Howard  Collegian,  Criterion,  Converse 
Concept,  The  Palmetto,  Monroe  College  Monthly,  The 
High  School  Student,  The  Erskinian,  The  Observer,  The 
iWilliam-Jewell  Student,  Castle  Heights  Herald,  University 
of  North  Carolina  Magazine,  St.  Mary's  Muse,  Trinity 
Archive,  The  Collegian,  The  College  of  Charleston  Maga- 
zine. 


CUPPINGS. 


"Hast  thou  a  lover?"  asked  he, 
"O,  Maiden  of  the  Khine?" 
She  blushed  in  sweet  confusion, 
And  softly  answered,  "ISTein." 
He  felt  rebuffed,  and  knew  not 

What  best  to  say,  and  then 
A  sudden  thought  came  to  him, 
He  pleaded,  "make  it  ten." 

—Ex. 


POPE  AIsTD  MISS  K 
'Twas  Pope  who  first  the  silence  broke, 

"Miss  isT,  I'm  like  a  tree, 
Because  I  have  a  heart  you  know." 

"It's  'cause  you're  sappy — see"  ? 

"And  you  are  like  a  tree  also," 

(He  her  response  ignored) — 
"Because  you're  wooed  (wood)  by  ►me." 
"E'o,  no ;  because  I'm  bored  (board)." 
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"INTow,  Pope,  you  may  be  like  a  tree." 
(He  couldn't  quite  perceive.) 
Trees  leave  sometimes  and  make  a  bough, 
And  you  may  also  bow  and  leave." 

—Ex. 


ICH  BIN  DEIN. 
In  Tempus  old  a  hero  lived 

Qui  loved  puellas  deux, 
He  no  pouvait  quite  to  say 

Which  one  amabat  mieux. 

Dit  11  liu  meme  un  beau  matin, 
Non  possum  both  avoir, 

Sed  si  address  Amanda  Ann, 
Then  Kate  and  I  have  war. 

Sed  Kate  has  aureas  curls; 

Et  both  sunt  very  agathae 
Et  quite  formosae  girls. 

Amanda  habet  argent  coin. 

Enfin  the  youthful  Anthropos, 
Philoun  the  duo  maids. 

Resolved  proponere  ad  Kate 
Devant  cet  evening's  shades. 

Procedena  then  to  Kate's  domo, 
II  trouve  Amanda  there, 

Kai  quite  forgot  his  late  resolves, 
Both  sunt  as  goodly  fair. 

Sed  smiling  on  the  new  tapis. 

Between  puellas  twain, 
Coepit  to  tell  his  love  a  Kate 

Dans  un  poetique  strain. 

Mais  glancing  ever  and  anon 
At  fair  Amanda's  eyes, 
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Illal  non  possunt  dicere 

Pro  which  he  meant  his  fiigha. 

Each  virgo  heard  the  demi-vow 
With  cheeks  as  rouge  as  wine, 

And  offering  each  a  milk-white  hand, 
Both  whispered,  ^'Ich  bin  dein." 

—Ex. 


"Hello,  Central!  Give  me  heaven," 

So  the  beggar  sang,  they  tell. 
Sang  until  the  harsh  policeman 

'Stead  of  heaven  gave  him — 
An  order  to  make  on  and  shut  up. 

—Ex. 


LOCAL  DEPARTMENT. 


J.  DORAN  GARLINGTON,  EDITOR 


The  annual  oratorical  contest  between  the  Calhoun  and 
Preston  Societies  was  held  in  the  Wofford  College  auditor- 
ium on  Monday  evening,  E'ovember  27th,  at  8  :30  o'clock. 
This  is  a  public  function  which  is  looked  forward  to  with  a 
great  deal  of  interest  by  the  friends  of  the  college,  as  well  as 
the  student  body.  Its  importance  is  augmented  by  the  fact 
that  the  winner  represents  Wofford  in  a  contest  between  the 
colleges  of  the  State  for  a  still  higher  honor. 

The  speaches  were  of  an  unusually  high  order.  The 
thought  in  them  indicated  that  they  were  the  product  of 
high  and  original  thinkers,  no  worn-out  oratorical  expres- 
sions being  used  by  any  speaker.  The  best  index  of  their 
excellence  is  that  the  winner  had  a  very  fine  speech,  and 
that  the  thoughtful  judges  were  not  unanimous  in  their  de- 
cision. 

The  winner  was  Mr.  Koy  Webster,  of  Cherokee  county, 
S.  C,  and  a  member  of  the  Preston  Society.  His  subject 
was  "The  Spirit  of  the  Eepublic."  Mr.  J.  C.  Guilds  came 
second.  The  other  speakers,  with  their  subjects,  were  as 
follows : 

Prom  the  Calhoun  Society — M.  B.  Pierce,  "The  Keign 
of  Peace'' ;  M.  T.  Wharton,  "The  iTation's  Eeal  Peril" ;  J. 
I.  Wilson,  "Mind." 

Prom  the  Preston  Society. — J.  C.  Guilds,  Jr.,  "Kevela- 
tions  of  the  Late  War" ;  J.  E.  Lyles,  "The  Mission  of  the 
Modem  ITewspaper." 

P.  A.  McLeod,  of  the  Calhoun,  and  J.  C.  Anderson,  of 
the  Preston,  presided. 

4.  4i  4. 

The  literary  societies  elected  the  following  officers  to 
serve  during  the  quarter  beginning  the  first  of  January: 
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Calhoun — J.  C.  Townsend,  President ;  F.  B.  Moore,  Vice- 
President;  P.  A.  McLeod,  First  Critic;  T.  C.  Reid,  Second 
Critic;  J.  M.  Latimer,  Third  Critic;  W.  L.  Isom,  Recording 
Secretary;  J,  B.  Guess,  Jr.,  First  Censor;  W.  D.  Frierson, 
Second  Censor;  Leroy  Stanton,  Corresponding  Secretary. 

Carlisle — J.  D.  Garlington,  President;  S.  J.  Rogers, 
Vice-President;  M.  T.  Wharton,  First  Critic;  S.  W.  Puck- 
€tt.  Second  Critic ;  R.  E.  Holroyd,  Third  Critic ;  M.  C.  Fos- 
ter, Recording  Secretary;  J.  F.  Thompson,  Corresponding 
Secretary;  S.  W.  Puckett,  First  Censor;  J.  L.  Dukes,  Sec- 
ond Censor. 

Preston — J.  C.  Anderson,  President;  W.  C.  Moore, 
Vice-President ;  O.  M.  Mitchell,  First  Critic ;  J.  C.  Harmon, 
Second  Critic;  W.  H.  Polk,  Recording  Secretary;  W.  C. 
Duncan,  Corresponding  Secretary  ;  J.  B.  Usher,  First  Cen- 
sor; C.  D.  Smith,  Second  Censor. 

^  4*  4* 

The  monthly  orators  for  January  will  be:  Alexander 
Copeland  from  the  Calhoun,  J.  L.  Breeden  from  the  Car- 
lisle, and  R.  A.  Brown  from  the  Preston. 

Jff  4*  *i* 

Since  a  third  society  has  been  formed,  it  is  necessary  that 
a  previous  debate  be  held  between  the  three,  and  that  the 
two  best  debaters  represent  Wofford  in  the  Wofford-Fur- 
man  debate. 

Li  this  contest  the  Carlisle  Society  will  be  represented  by 
S.  W.  Puckett  and  J.  L.  Breeden,  the  Preston  by  J.  R.  Lyles 
and  Rob  Webster.  The  Calhoun  will  elect  its  contestants 
later. 

*  ♦  * 

Thanksgivin  Day  was  spent  in  various  ways  by  the  Wof- 
ford  boys.  Some  were  entertained  by  their  friends  in 
town,  others  went  home,  while  some  remained  on  the  cam- 
pus. 

Among  those  who  went  home  were :  J^.  1.  Wilson,  H.  G-. 
Abercrombie,  J.  ITesbitt,  J.  A.  Willis,  J.  H.  Ramseur,  V. 
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D.  Ramseur,  F.  B.  Morgan,  Jr.,  W.  C.  Moore,  S.  B.  Moore, 
Arthur  Tinsley  and  Murph. 

*  *  * 

The  'Varsity  basket  ball  team  is  P.  L.  Martin,  center ;  C. 
A.  Johnson,  right  guard;  P.  K.  Switzer,  left  guard;  S.  L. 
Allen,  right  forward;  T.  E.  Dukes,  left  forward;  G.  S. 
Coffin,  Jr.,  and  R.  E.  Holrojd,  substitutes.  This  team  will 
play  Furman  some  time  in  the  near  future. 

4»  4»  4» 

Dr.  Snyder  attended  the  Southern  Educational  Associa- 
tion which  was  held  in  ITashville,  Tenn. 

i|i  i{i  if* 

The  new  building  at  the  fitting  school  is  nearing  comple- 
tion. 

*  *  * 

Dr.  Snyder  delivered  an  address  in  Chester  on  December 
5th. 

4*  4*  4* 

The  Wofford  boys  are  looking  forward  to  Conference, 
which  will  be  held  in  this  city  beginning  on  December  13th. 

*  *  * 

Every  one  is  getting  ready  for  the  Christmas  examina- 
tions 

*  *  * 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Cook  invited  half  the  Senior  Class  to 
gather  at  their  home  from  half  past  seven  until  nine  on 
Thanksgiving  evening  and  the  other  half  at  the  same  hours 
on  the  following  evening.  The  occasion  was  a  pleasant 
one  indeed.   The  time  was  spent  in  various  ways. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Much  interest  is  being  shown  in  the  tennis  contest.  There 
is  a  game  booked  for  almost  every  afternoon  for  several 
weeks. 

The  Wofford  professors  are  kept  busy  these  days  deliver- 
ing addresses. 
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"Beware  of  crowds.  Crowds  never  think;  crowds  never 
blush.  A  South  Carolina  crowd  is  no  better  than  a  Pata- 
gonian  crowd." — Dr.  Carlisle. 

*  *  * 

In  the  Carlisle  Society — Mr.  F.  moved  that  a  robe  and 
"grabble"  be  purchased  for  the  president. 

*  * 

Fresh  B — ^n  says  he  is  going  to  that  reception  at  Converse 
to  get  some  cream  and  cake,  he  reckons. 


ALUMNI  DEPARTMENT. 


J.  CALDWELL  GUILDS,  EDITOR. 


It  is  our  purpose  this  month  to  give,  as  accurately  as  pos- 
sible, an  account  of  our  Alumni  who  graduated  before  the 
Civil  War,  and  are  still  living.  These  men  are  scattered 
from  one  comer  of  our  country  to  the  other  and  hence  it 
was  impossible  to  get  the  information  concerning  all  of 
them. 

•i* 

CLASS  OF  1856. 

Samuel  Dibble,  the  only  member  of  this  class  and  Wof- 
ford's  first  graduate,  is  an  honored  citizen  of  Orangeburg. 
He  is  a  very  successful  business  man  and  served  in  Congress 
for  a  number  of  years. 

4* 

CLASS  OF  1857. 

Chas.  Petty,  the  only  survivor  of  this  class,  served  as  a 
captain  in  the  Civil  War.  For  a  number  of  years  he  was 
a  professor  in  Limestone  College  and  is  now  editor  of  The 
Carolina  Spartan,  a  paper  published  in  Spartanburg. 

* 

CLASS  OF  1858. 

T.  T.  Barton  is  leading  a  private  life  in  Orangeburg. 

W.  M.  Cummings  is  spending  his  life  quietly  in  Barnwell. 

W.  W.  Duncan,  now  Bishop  of  the  M.  E.  Church,  South, 
was  for  a  number  of  years  a  member  of  our  faculty  and  is 
today  president  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

E.  H.  Holman  is  a  highly  respected  citizen  of  Mechanics- 
ville,  Sumter  County. 

J.  F.  Shackleford  is  a  successful  druggist  in  Columbus, 
Ga. 

R.  B.  Tarrat,  now  superanuated,  is  living  quietly  in 
Bamberg. 
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CLASS  OF  1859. 

J.  W.  Holmes  is  editor  of  "The  People/'  a  paper  whicli 
he  publishes  in  Barnwell. 

J.  W.  Humbert,  who  is  now  superanuated,  served  for  46 
years  as  a  member  of  the  South  Carolina  Conference. 

A.  J.  Stafford,  who  also  served  the  South  Carolina  Con- 
ference for  many  years,  is  now  superanuated. 

A.  J.  Stokes  is  now  Presiding  Elder  of  the  Florence 
District,  South  Carolina  Conference. 

J.  A.  Townsend  is  teaching  at  Corsikana,  Texas. 

S.  A.  Weber,  for  a  number  of  years  editor  of  the  South- 
em  Christian  Advocate,  is  now  a  superanuated  member  of 
the  Conference. 

CLASS  OF  i860. 

T.  B.  Anderson  is  living  the  quiet  farm  life  at  Waterloo, 
Laurens  County. 

J.  J.  Durant  is  on  the  farm  at  Lynchburg,  Sumter 
County. 

J.  B.  Humbert  is  an  influential  citizen  of  Princeton,  Lau- 
rens County 

F.  H.  Littlejohn  is  a  influential  business  man  in  Char- 
lotte. 

CLASS  OF   1 86 1. 

J.  Hamilton  served  in  the  Civil  War  with  grea""  credit 
and  is  now  with  an  Agricultttral  Institution  in  Georgia. 

P.  C.  Johnson  is  a  quiet  and  highly  respected  citizen  of 
Berkeley  county. 

C.  McCartha  is  professor  in  an  institution  in  Alabama. 

G.  F.  Pound  is  a  Methodist  preacher  in  the  State  of 
Washington. 

E.  W.  Simpson  is  an  influential  and  highly  respected  citi- 
zen of  Pendleton.  He  is  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
of  Clemson  College. 


Y.  M.  C.  A.  DEPARTMENT. 


W.  C.  MOORE,  EDITOR. 


The  recent  death  of  Sir  George  Williams,  the  founder  of 
the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  serves  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  history  and  wonderful  growth  of  this  institution. 
In  1844,  George  Williams,  a  young  clerk  in  a  London  dry 
goods  store,  realized  the  need  of  a  special  prayer  meeting 
for  young  men.  He  saw  that  his  hard-worked  young  fellow 
clerks  ought  to  have  some  place  where  they  could  come  to- 
gether on  Sunday  and  spend  a  short  time  in  religious  wor- 
ship. Accordingly  a  room  was  secured  for  the  purpose,  over 
the  store  in  which  he  was  employed  as  a  clerk.  Here  he 
and  his  friends  met  at  appointed  times  and  held  a  short 
prayer  and  praise  service.  And  from  this  humble  beginning 
has  grown  in  scarcely  more  than  a  half  century  the  great  in- 
stitution as  we  know  it  today,  the  institution  which  is  in- 
fluencing for  good  so  many  young  lives  in  every  part  of  the 
civilized  world.  Surely  God  has  set  on  this  great  auxiliary 
of  the  Church  the  seal  of  His  approval. 

The  number  of  students  enrolled  in  the  different  Bible 
Study  Classes  is  encouraging.  However,  it  is  still  far  from 
satisfactory.  Too  many  men  when  urged  to  take  up  a  sys- 
tematic study  of  the  Bible  excuse  themselves  on  the  ground 
that  they  haven't  time  to  give  to  it  now.  Whereas  the 
truth  of  the  matter  is  that  they  will  have  more  time  and 
perhaps  far  better  opportunities  for  Bible  Study  while  in 
college  than  in  later  life.  Kemember  this  fact  and  govern 
yourself  accordingly. 

Let  us  not  forget  that  one  of  the  original  purposes  of  the 
founder  of  the  Association  was  the  launching  of  a  mission- 
ary enterprise.  Certainly  then  this  department  of  our  work 
should  always  occupy  an  important  place  in  our  hearts. 


Hgffgr?^  Olnlbg^  inurnal 

LITERARY  DEPARTMENT. 


COURTENAY  ANDERSON,  EDITOR. 


To  the  Governor. 

The  storm  is  on,  oh !  Captain  great, 

Guard  her  well,  the  ship  of  state ; 

Fierce  waves  of  graft  and  mob  rule  rise, 

Dark  clouds  hide  the  peaceful  skies. 

Treacherous  rocks  and  reefs  do  hide 

Themselves  beneath  a  shallow  tide; 

Boulders  large  are  in  the  route. 

Which  guardian  law  moves  not  out; 

And  though  beneath  are  bars  of  sand, 

The  sailor  knows,  nor  lifts  his  hand 

To  steer  through  perils  to  the  pier, 

Lest  he  arouse  the  wrecker's  ire. 

Then  cast  the  searchlight  on  the  sea 

And  find  the  rocks  that  hidden  be. 

The  rocks,  the  reefs,  the  bars  of  sand. 

The  boulders  large,  that  still  do  stand; 

Eemove  them  all,  the  wreckers  slay, 

Majestically  pursue  thy  way. 

And  soon  the  waves  will  lose  their  ire 

And  proudly  bear  thee  to  the  pyre. 
*         *         *         -x-         *  -x- 

The  storm  is  on,  oh !  Captain  great. 
Guard  her  well,  the  ship  of  State ; 
Fierce  waves  of  graft  and  mQb  rule  rise. 
Dark  clouds  hide  the  peaceful  skies. 

M.  T.  Wharton,  '06. 
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One  Night's  Experience. 

On  the  third  night  of  our  stay  in  Florence,  in  stopping 
to  look  into  a  particularly  attractive  show  window,  I  became 
separated  from  my  friends.  I  was  tolerably  familiar  with 
the  most  important  localities  of  the  city,  and  deciding  to 
walk  around  a  little,  I  soon  found  myself  under  the  high 
arches  at  the  center  of  Ponte  Vecchio.  Standing  over 
against  the  stone  railing  near  a  beautiful  bronze  fountain 
that  splashed  and  bubbled,  I  watched  with  much  interest  the 
brilliantly  lighted  scene  on  the  bridge.  After  viewing  that 
for  several  minutes,  I  turned  and  looked  down  into  the 
river.  Its  bosom  was  dark,  except  for  a  few  beams  from 
the  lights  of  the  city,  which  faintly  illuminated  small 
patches  here  and  there  on  the  surface  of  the  water.  Now 
and  then  I  caught  glimpses  of  boats  darting  here  and  there 
like  dark  shadows,  and  the  faint  sound  of  splashing  oars 
reached  my  ears.  Suddenly  an  idea  struck  me.  Wouldn't 
it  be  fine  to  go  down  and  get  a  boat  and  have  a  nice  ride  on 
the  beautiful  Arno  at  night?  The  idea  was  no  sooner  con- 
ceived than  acted  upon.  I  proceeded  across  the  bridge  and 
along  the  colonnade  up  the  river  a  hundred  yards  or  so. 
There  I  found  an  inclined,  stone-paved  passageway  that  led 
down  to  the  gravel  bed  where  several  boats  were  drawn  up 
and  their  owners  sat  in  a  group  chatting.  At  my  approach, 
they  all  came  at  me,  overwhelming  me  with  a  veritable 
flood  of  Italian,  not  a  single  word  of  which  I  comprehended. 
Each  fellow,  I  suppose,  was  trying  to  make  me  understand 
that  he  wanted  to  furnish  me  a  boat,  while  at  the  same  time 
I  was  trying  to  make  the  whole  crowd  understand  that  I 
would  like  to  get  one  for  an  hour  or  so.  After  several  min- 
utes had  been  spent  in  a  fruitless  attempt  to  strike  a  bar- 
gain with  some  single  one  of  them,  a  young  fellow  pushed 
through  the  crowd  and  addressed  me  in  tolerably  good  Eng- 
lish. 

^'Can  I  help  Signor  asked  the  new-comer,  with  a  grace- 
ful bow. 
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"Yes ;  I  want  a  man  to  row  me  on  the  river  for  about  an 
hour,"  I  answered,  glad  of  relief  from  my  predicament;  "I 
will  give  him  one  franc  fifty." 

"Si,  si,  Signor." 

The  young  Italian  spoke  a  few  words  in  his  own  language 
to  the  boatmen.  The  hub-bub  began  again,  each  of  those 
swarthy  fellows  trying  to  induce  me  to  engage  him.  I 
broke  through  them  and  started  for  the  nearest  boat.  Im- 
mediately I  was  seized  by  two  or  three  of  them,  each  at- 
tempting to  drag  me  to  his  boat,  whether  or  not.  Beginning 
to  get  angry,  I  snatched  myself  loose,  and  retreating  sev- 
eral steps,  stopped  and  faced  them.  I  motioned  to  the  man 
who  had  been  acting  as  interpreter,  and  he  came  up  to  me, 
leaving  the  others  at  a  little  distance  in  a  group  conversing 
with  each  other  in  such  a  manner  as  to  suggest  a  crowd  of 
snapping,  snarling  dogs. 

"Tell  them  that  if  I  can't  pick  my  own  man,  I'll  have 
none  of  them,"  I  told  the  interpreter. 

"Si,  si,  Signor." 

He  turned  to  his  countrymen  and  made  what  must  have 
been  an  eloquent  appeal,  which  required  several  minutes  for 
its  delivery.  Then  sullenly  muttering  to  each  other,  they 
all  slunk  back  to  the  respective  positions  they  had  occupied 
when  I  arrived  on  the  scene.  The  interpreter  turned  to  me 
and  said,  with  a  graceful  sweep  of  his  hand  and  a  delightful 
bow,  "Choose,  Signor." 

I  examined  as  well  as  I  could  in  the  uncertain  torch  light 
some  six  or  eight  of  the  boats  that  lay  nearest  at  hand,  and 
chose  one  that  I  thought  would  suit  me  pretty  well.  It  was 
a  long  and  narrow  little  thing,  with  three  seats. 

"I  guess  I  will  take  this  one,"  I  said  to  the  interpreter 
as  I  stepped  in  and  took  my  seat  in  the  stern.  Almost  as 
soon  as  I  had  seated  myself,  the  boatman  was  at  his  post 
and  made  as  if  to  push  off. 

"Stop !"  I  almost  yelled. 

The  boatman  paused  and  looked  at  me  inquiringly  as  I 
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motioned  the  fellow  who  was  the  only  available  medium  of 
communication  between  us  to  the  seat  in  front.  The  fellow 
hesitated  a  moment,  but  after  a  brief  conversation  in  under- 
tones with  the  boatman,  he  silently  took  his  place  in  the 
boat. 

"Well,  we  are  ready  now,'^  I  said,  with  2l  nod  to  the  in- 
terpreter. 

The  interpreter  translated  my  words  for  the  boatman, 
who  only  muttered  a  few  unintelligible  syllables  and  re- 
mained motionless  in  his  seat. 

"What's  the  matter  now?"  I  asked,  not  perceiving  any 
cause  for  this  delay. 

"He  says  you  pay  here,"  answered  the  interpreter. 

I  impatiently  drew  out  my  pocket-book  and  handed  the 
man  a  two  franc  piece.  He  pocketed  the  money  with  much 
deliberation,  and  then,  taking  up  his  short  boat-hook,  with  a 
single  shove  against  the  bank  he  sent  the  boat  gliding  far 
out  into  the  stream.  When  we  had  reached  midstream,  the 
boatman,  by  a  skillful  manoeuvre  of  his  oars,  turned  out 
little  boat  directly  down  the  river.  Although  the  fellow 
plied  his  oars  in  a  very  leisurely  manner,  yet,  aided  by  the 
current,  his  light  strokes  sent  the  little  shell  through  the 
water  at  such  a  brisk  rate  that  the  water  hissed  and  foamed 
at  its  sides.  We  were  not  long  in  passing  under  the  dark 
overhanging  arches  of  Ponte  Veechio,  on  which  we  could 
hear  the  incessant  clatter  of  horses'  hoofs  and  the  rumbling 
of  carts  and  the  monotonous  tread  of  numerous  pedestrians. 
The  bridge  left  behind,  our  little  boat  carried  us  on  with 
undiminished  rapidity  under  the  steady,  mechanical  strokes 
of  the  swarthy  Italian.  'Now  and  then  other  boats  slid  past 
us  like  shadows,  blacker  than  the  darkness  that  enveloped 
us.  We  were  conscious  of  their  nearness  almost  entirely 
by  the  gentle,  almost  imperceptible  splash  of  their  oars  and 
the  swish  of  water  against  their  sides. 

ISTot  a  word  was  spoken  either  by  the  man  at  the  oars  or 
the  interpreter.    As  for  myself,  I  was  thoroughly  possessed 
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by  the  strangeness  of  the  situation.  A  certain  uncanny  feel- 
ing of  uneasiness  took  possession  of  me  as  I  began  to  realize 
my  position.  Here  I  was  in  almost  complete  darkness  in  a 
boat  with  two  men  who  were,  to  all  outward  appearances, 
thoroughly  bad  men.  I  felt  that  they  would  not  hesitate  to 
do  anything  for  only  a  small  consideration.  But  if  they 
should  rifle  my  pockets,  they  would  get  very  little  for  their 
pains;  the  only  things  of  any  consequence  that  I  carried 
were  a  few  dollars  in  Italian  coin  and  a  cheap  watch.  Of 
course,  I  was  in  their  power  if  they  chose  to  use  me  roughly, 
for  I  carried  no  weapon  of  any  description.  The  more  I 
thought  of  the  matter,  the  more  I  regretted  my  rashness 
in  putting  myself  into  such  a  position.  But  it  was  too  late 
then  to  retrace  my  steps ;  I  had  to  see  the  thing  to  its  end. 
It  would  not  be  well  for  me  to  show  the  least  sign  of  uneasi- 
ness, so  I  settled  back  into  my  seat  and  endeavored  to  turn 
my  thoughts  to  other  things.  I  had  almost  succeeded,  and 
was  beginning  to  enjoy  my  ride  when  suddenly  the  boat 
grounded  on  a  gravel  bank  so  unexpectedly  as  almost  to 
pitch  me  forward.  When  I  recovered  my  equilibrium  and 
looked  around,  my  old  uneasiness  returned.  The  moon  just 
rising  at  this  time,  the  light  was  better,  and  I  saw  that  the 
bank  on  which  we  had  touched  was  jam  up  against  a  perpen- 
dicular wall  fuUy  twenty  feet  high.  I  could  dimly  see  the 
outline  of  what  I  took  to  be  a  steep  flight  of  stone  steps,  but 
I  was  not  sure. 

The  Italians  sat  in  their  places  without  moving  a  muscle, 
and  for  a  moment  I  did  not  know  what  to  do  or  say.  But 
finally  recovering  my  composure,  I  struck  a  match  and 
looked  at  my  watch.  We  had  been  exactly  haK  an  hour 
coming  down.  I  glanced  toward  the  interpreter;  he  was 
looking  straight  at  me,  his  eyes  glittering  like  a  cat's  when 
she  is  about  to  spring  upon  a  young  bird.  I  mustered  up 
courage,  however  to  speak  in  tones  that  sounded  cheerful 
and  confident — to  myself,  at  least. 
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''Well,  weWe  been  out  over  half  an  hour;  suppose  we  go 
back/'  I  said  to  the  interpreter. 

"Si,  si,  Signor,"  was  the  ready  reply. 

The  two  Italians  consulted  together  in  a  low  voice  for 
several  minutes,  frequently  casting  suspicious  glances  in  my 
direction.  When  the  two  had  apparently  come  to  some 
definite  understand,  the  interpreter,  mth  that  same  peculiar 
look  in  his  eye,  said  to  me,  "He  will  go  after  he  gets  a  glass 
of  wine.  We  will  all  go  up  there,"  motioning  towards  the 
top  of  the  wall. 

Being  suspicious  of  their  intentions,  I  answered  cau- 
tiously, "You  two  may  go ;  I  will  wait  for  you  here." 

"]^o,  no,  Signor  must  go,"  he  said  earnestly. 

"You  may  go  if  you  wish,  but  I  am  going  to  stay  right 
here  until  we  start  back  up  the  river,"  I  answered  warmly. 

At  this  both  men  arose  and  started  towards  me.  I  in- 
stantly knew  they  were  my  enemies,  for  if  their  intention 
had  been  to  land,  they  would  have  gone  towards  the  front 
of  the  boat,  which  rested  on  the  sand.  I  seized  the  boat- 
hook,  which  lay  in  front  of  me,  and  put  myself  into  an  atti- 
tude of  defense.  The  boatman  saw  my  action  and  sprang 
toward  his  oars,  one  of  which  he  meant  to  snatch  from  its 
socket.  As  he  stooped,  I  aimed  a  blow  at  his  head  wdth 
both  hands,  but  he  was  watching  me  closely  and  succeeded 
in  dodging  the  boat-hook,  and  I,  losing  my  balance,  fell  to 
the  bottom  of  the  boat.  As  I  was  attempting  to  rise,  some- 
thing struck  me  a  stunning  blow  on  the  side  of  the  head, 
and  I  knew  no  more. 

When  consciousness  returned,  I  found  myself  bound 
hand  and  foot,  lying  flat  of  my  back,  in  a  bare,  dingy  room, 
which  I  immediately  judged  to  be  partly  underground,  on 
account  of  the  musty  odors  of  the  place.  The  cellar  was 
lighted  by  a  single  tallow  candle  in  a  rusty  candlestick,  set 
on  the  floor  in  one  corner  of  the  room.  There  was  one  door, 
which  was  closed  and  locked.    A  small  circular  glass  sky- 
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light  in  the  ceiling  admitted  a  few  rays  of  light,,  which  I 
supposed  must  come  from  the  street  lamps,  for  I  distinctly 
heard  numerous  footsteps  almost  directly  overhead.  There 
was  no  furniture  of  any  kind  in  the  room.  By  rolling  over 
on  the  floor,  I  detected  the  absence  of  my  watch  and  pocket- 
book.  The  question  now  arose  in  my  mind,  would  the  rob- 
bers murder  me  ill  order  to  conceal  their  crime  ?  I  reasoned 
that  this  was  quite  possible,  for  if  their  intentions  were  not 
to  do  me  further  bodily  harm,  why  had  they  brought  me  to 
this  place?  I  began  to  devise  means  of  escape,  but  knew 
that  I  could  do  very  little  just  then.  My  mind  was  soon 
made  up  as  to  the  plan  of  action  I  should  pursue,  which  con- 
sisted of  getting  rid  of  my  bonds  and  waiting  for  further 
developments.  I  rolled  over  to  the  candle  and  held  the 
stout  cords  that  bound  my  wrists  over  the  flame.  I  was  soon 
rid  of  the  cords,  but  I  had  a  pair  of  scorched  and  blistered 
wrists.  To  loosen  the  cords  that  held  my  ankles  was  the 
work  of  a  moment.  I  arose  to  my  feet  and  began  to  search 
the  room  for  something  that  would  serve  as  a  weapon,  but 
the  iron  candlestick  was  the  only  movable  object  I  could 
find. 

Just  as  I  was  giving  up  the  search,  I  heard  footsteps  ap- 
proaching the  door  on  the  outside.  In  feverish  haste  I 
gathered  the  bits  of  rope  into  one  heap  and  lay  down  over 
them,  so  as  to  appear  as  nearly  as  possible  just  as  my  captors 
had  left  me.  A  man,  whom  I  immediately  recognized  as  the 
interpreter,  unlocked  and  flung  open  the  door,  and  after  a 
single  careless  glance  around  the  room,  turned  his  back  on 
me  and  stood  as  if  listening  for  something  in  another  part 
of  the  building.  I  felt  that  this  was  my  chance — "now  or 
never,"  something  told  me.  The  iron  candlestick,  my  only 
available  weapon,  was  almost  within  reach,  and  the  man 
was  only  a  few  feet  from  me.  I  managed  to  get  my  hand 
on  the  candlestick  without  attracting  my  enemy's  attention, 
and  pulling  the  candle  out  of  its  place*  balanced  it  on  the 
floor.   Then  with  my  extraordinary  weapon  I  began  to  make 
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my  way  towards  my  enemy.  I  crawled  along  noiselessly  for 
some  three  or  four  steps,  and  arose  to  my  feet.  At  that 
very  instant,  the  man  turned  and  discovered  my  intentions. 
He  attempted  to  draw  his  knife,  but  he  was  too  late.  Fear 
lending  strength  and  quickness  to  my  arm,  I  dealt  him  such 
a  blow  between  the  eyes  with  that  old  iron  candlestick  that, 
throwing  up  both  hands  and  loosening  his  grasp  on  his 
knife,  which  fell  with  a  clatter  half  across  the  room,  he  stag- 
gered backward  a  step  or  two  and  then,  without  a  word  or  a 
groan,  measured  his  full  length  on  the  stone  floor  with  a 
sickening  thud  that  made  me  shudder. 

For  a  few  minutes  I  stood  over  my  fallen  enemy  with  my 
weapon  drawn,  ready  to  strike  again  if  he  should  attempt  to 
rise.  But  he  remained  motionless,  and  I  supposed  that  he 
was  at  least  temporarily  disabled.  After  assuring  myself 
that  my  enemy  could  not  seriously  inconvenience  me  any 
time  soon,  I  proceeded  to  take  possession  of  his  long  knife, 
which  was  of  the  type  commonly  carried  by  Italian  ruffians. 
'Next  I  began  to  turn  his  pockets  in  search  of  my  missing- 
property.  I  found  it  all — my  watch,  my  pocket-book,  and  a 
book  containing  two  or  three  tourists'  circular  notes.  In 
the  course  of  my  search,  I  found  also  a  large  bunch  of  keys, 
which  I  immediately  pocketed  in  the  hope  that  they  might 
be  of  use  to  me  in  my  escape.  After  another  brief  exami- 
nation of  my  unconscious  enemy  and  a  single  glance  around 
that  bare,  dim  room,  I  stepped  out  into  the  hallway  as  noise- 
lessly as  I  could,  tightly  clutching  the  dagger  in  my  right 
hand.  My  heart  beat  like  a  sledge-hammer,  and  a  great 
lump  came  in  my  throat.  To  my  left  extended  a  long  hall, 
with  several  doors  on  each  side,  opening  presumably  into 
apartments  of  various  kinds;  immediately  on  my  right  the 
hall  terminated  in  a  large  folding  door,  which  I  at  once  sup- 
posed must  open  on  a  flight  of  steps  leading  to  the  sidewalk 
above.  Hearing  no  sound  in  the  hall,  I  rushed  to  the  door, 
but  on  trying  it,  found  it  locked.  Not  yet  giving  up  hope  of 
escape  this  way,  I  drew  the  bunch  of  keys  from  my  pocket 
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and  began  hunting  one  to  fit  the  lock.  The  fifth  key  I  tried 
slid  into  the  lock,  and  a  simple  turn  of  the  wrist  did  the 
rest.  The  door  swung  partly  open,  and  peeping  out,  I  found 
my  supposition  was  wholly  true,  as  only  a  short  flight  of  stone 
steps  lay  between  me  and  the  brilliantly  lighted  street  above. 

Just  at  this  moment  1  heard  some  one  rushing  up  the  hall, 
then  a  shout,  followed  by  two  pistol  shots.  I  didn't  tarry 
to  find  out  who  was  the  marksman  and  whether  or  not  I  was 
the  target,  but  I  rushed  through  that  doorway  like  a  streak, 
almost  breaking  an  elbow  and  a  shin  against  the  edge  of  the 
half-open  door.  I  touched  only  one  or  two  of  those  steps, 
and  in  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  minute  I  was  running  at  full 
speed  up  the  middle  of  the  street.  Fortunately,  very  few 
of  the  passers-by  noticed  by  undue  haste,  for  it  is  a  common 
thing  in  all  cities  to  see  persons  running  wildly  in  chase  of  a 
'bus  or  street  car.  I  had  gone  about  three  blocks  when  I 
slackened  my  pace,  and  almost  breathless  from  fear  and  ex- 
haustion, continued  my  flight  in  a  fast  walk,  glancing  be- 
hind me  at  almost  every  step.  I  had  gone  only  a  short  dis- 
tance in  this  manner  when  a  'bus  marked  "Piazza  del 
Duomo"  swept  by  in  a  brisk  trot.  This  I  boarded  at  a  high 
run,  notwithstanding  the  objections  of  the  conductor,  who 
stormed  at  me  in  Italian,  not  a  word  of  which  I  compre- 
hended, fortunately  for  me. 

In  only  a  few  minutes  I  had  climbed  the  stairs  at  Hotel 
!N"ardini  and  was  entering  my  room.  My  room-mate,  who 
was  preparing  to  retire,  on  hearing  me  come  into  the  room, 
turned  and  looked  at  me  rather  closely. 

"What  have  you  been  doing  for  yourself  that  you  should 
look  so  read  in  the  face  ?"  he  queried. 

"I  am  a  little  warm,"  I  answered  as  carelessly  as  I  could ; 
"I  guess  it's  climbing  so  many  stairs." 

H.  C.  Stanton, '06. 
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How  Rasmus  Got  Revenge. 

get  even  with  you,  old  man,  if  it  takes  ten  years; 
you  see  if  I  don't."  Rasmus  Thorn,  though  only  a  boy,  con- 
sidered that  he  had  suffered  wrongs  at  the  hands  of  Hiram 
Jenks  that  could  never  be  forgiven  nor  forgotten  until  they 
had  been  fully  and  completely  revenged. 

The  trouble  between  Rasmus  and  Jenks  grew  out  of  the 
fact  that  the  latter  owned  a  fine  pear  tree  laden  with  de- 
licious fruit,  while  the  former  owned  an  inordinate  and  in- 
satiable appetite  for  pears. 

Rasmus,  whose  respect  for  the  rights  of  others  was  not 
nearly  so  pronounced  as  his  inclination  to  satisfy  his  own 
desires,  fell  into  the  habit  of  making  repeated  visits  to 
Jeuk's  pear  tree,  where  he  fared  sumptuously  every  day. 

One  day  Jenks  caught  the  boy  in  his  pear  tree.  ^N'atu- 
rally,  Jenks  grew  angry.  He  stormed  and  raved,  and  Ras- 
mus declared  he  swore,  even  if  he  were  a  deacon  in  the 
church.  But  Rasmus  may  have  been  mistaken.  Anyway, 
Jenks  used  some  very  strong  and  pointed  language. 

"Come  down  from  there,  you  imp,"  he  cried,  "and  I'll 
literally  wear  the  hide  off  of  you." 

"Thank  you,"  Rasmus  replied,  "but  I  ain't  anxious  to  put 
you  to  that  trouble." 

"If  you'll  come  down  from  that  tree,"  he  yelled,  "I'll 
whip  you  till  you  can't  walk." 

"You're  very  kind,"  Rasmus  answered,  "but  I'm  very 
comfortable  up  here,  so  I'll  have  to  decline  your  invitation. 
Won't  you  have  a  nice  ripe  pear  ?" 

Jenks  snatched  up  a  stone  and  hurled  it  at  Rasmus  with 
all  his  might,  but  it  fell  several  feet  short  of  its  mark. 
Rasmus  laughed. 

"Ho !"  he  cried,  "I  can  beat  any  such  throwin'  as  that." 

And  to  show  he  was  speaking  truly,  he  threw  down  a  rot- 
ten pear  and  struck  Jenks  right  on  the  nose. 

Then  Jenks  was  mad,  and  no  wonder.    It  was  then  Ras- 
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mus  declared  he  swore.  He  rushed  madly  at  the  tree  and 
tried  to  climb  it,  but  it  was  a  long  wsij  to  the  first  limb, 
and  every  time  he  got  up  a  little  distance  he  slipped  back. 

Then  he  sat  down  and  studied  over  the  situation,  and  at 
last  an  idea  occurred  to  him.  He  owned  a  large,  vicious 
bulldog,  which  he  kept  chained  during  the  day,  but  turned 
loose  at  night.  He  called  the  hired  girl  and  told  her  to 
bring  the  dog,  and  when  she  came  with  him  Jenks  chained 
him  at  the  foot  of  the  tree. 

"When  I  wanted  you  to  come  down  you  wouldn't  do  it,'' 
he  said  to  Easmus,  "so  now  I'll  let  you  stay  up  there  until 
you  get  enough." 

With  that  Jenks  walked  back  to  the  house,  leaving  Ras- 
mus in  the  tree  and  the  big  bulldog  there  to  keep  him  from 
coming  down. 

It  was  early  in  the  afternoon  when  Jenks  chained  his  dog 
to  the  tree,  and  before  night  came  on  the  hours  grew  fear- 
fully long  to  Rasmus,  for  however  pleasant  it  may  be  to  sit 
in  the  shade  and  munch  juicy  pears,  there  is  such  a  thing  as. 
getting  too  much  of  it.  Rasmus  discovered  this  long  before 
night,  and  wished  he  was  out  of  the  scrape  into  which  he 
had  gotten  himself. 

But  the  worst  was  yet  to  come.  He  had  counted  on  being 
kept  a  prisoner  in  the  tree  all  the  afternoon,  and  had 
thought  that  bad  enough,  but  he  had  not  for  a  moment 
thought  it  possible  that  he  might  be  kept  there  through  the 
long  night.    Such,  however,  proved  to  be  the  case. 

Before  many  hours  had  passed  he  had  doubts  as  to 
whether  he  should  live  to  witness  the  coming  of  a  new  day. 
But  all  things  have  an  end,  and  at  last  the  morning  came. 
With  it  came  J enks.  Rasmus  was  glad  to  see  him,  although 
he  hated  him. 

Jenks  took  the  dog  away  and  invited  Rasmus  to  come 
down.  The  boy  readily  obeyed,  though  he  expected  to  be 
further  punished  when  he  reached  the  ground.  But  in  this 
he  was  mistaken.    Jenks  felt  that  Rasmus  had  suffered 
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enough.  With  a  severe  warning  never  to  come  back,  Jenks 
allowed  the  boy  to  depart.  Rasmus  said  nothing,  but  in  his 
heart  he  vowed  vengeance,  and  resolved  that  he  would  get 
even,  no  matter  if  it  took  years. 

■Jf-  *  ^  ^  'A-  ^ 

Jenks  was  a  widower  and  Mrs.  Thorn  was  a  widow.  One 
day,  a  few  months  after  the  pear  tree  incident,  Jenks  con- 
cluded that  he  needed  another  wife.  Thinking  the  matter 
over,  and  considering  the  available  women  of  his  acquaint- 
ance, he  decided  that  he  would  like  to  marry  Mrs.  Thorn. 
With  Jenks  to  decide  was  to  act. 

Accordingly,  he  put  on  his  best  clothes  and  walked  over 
to  Mrs.  Thorn's  to  speak  to  her  about  it.  Rasmus  happened 
to  be  at  home  when  Jenks  arrived,  but  he  was  in  another 
room,  where  all  unknown  to  them,  he  overheard  the  conver- 
sation that  passed  between  his  mother  and  Jenks. 

J enks  spoke  a  few  words  about  the  weather  and  the  crops, 
then  he  came  directly  to  business  by  saying: 

"Mrs.  Thorn,  IVe  made  up  my  mind  that  I  need  another 
wife,  and  kind  o'  figgerin'  the  matter  over,  I  'lowed  I'd  just 
as  soon  have  you  as  anybody  I  know  of.  What  you  got  to 
say  'bout  it  ?" 

Rasmus  listened  eagerly  for  the  reply.  After  a  little 
hesitation,  his  mother  said :  "I  ain't  thought  about  marryin' 
no  more,  but  I  don't  know  as  I've  got  any  reasons  for  re- 
jectin'  your  offer." 

"Then  you'll  marry  me?"  Jenks  asked. 

"Why,  I  reckon  I  might  as  well.  One  thing  though,  Mr. 
Jenks ;  I'd  want  you  to  promise  to  be  kind  to  Rasmus." 

"Of  course  I'll  promise  that.  I'll  be  a  kind  father  to 
him." 

"I'll  marry  you,  then." 

"All  right.  When  shall  we  have  the  wedding?" 
"Whenever  it  suits  you." 

"Then  we'll  say  tomorrow.  I'll  walk  over  at  ten  o'clock 
and  have  the  squire  meet  me  here." 
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^^Very  well." 

^^Good  day,  Mrs.  Thorn." 

^^Good  day,  Mr.  Jenks." 

Rasmus  drew  a  long  breath,  and  to  himself  whispered, 
"Gee  whiz !"  He  had  no  desire  to  possess  a  step-father  at 
all,  and  most  especially  no  desire  to  have  old  Jenks  take 
that  place.  Yet,  what  could  he  do  to  prevent  it  ?  It  would 
be  useless  for  him  to  protest  to  Mrs.  Thorn. 

So  Rasmus  studied  and  studied,  trying  to  think  of.  a  plan 
to  prevent  the  marriage,  and  at  the  same  time  revenge  him- 
self on  Jenks.  At  last  he  hit  on  the  very  scheme  he  wanted. 
The  patch  leading  from  Jenks'  house  to  that  of  Mrs.  Thorn 
crossed  a  deep,  narrow  creek  about  half-way  between  the 
two  places.  This  creek  was  crossed  by  a  long  oak  board, 
which  reached  from  one  side  to  the  other,  forming  a  bridge 
for  foot  passengers.  Directly  beneath  this  board  was  a  pool 
containing  a  small  amount  of  water  and  a  great  deal  mud 
— a  place  in  which  a  number  of  hogs  were  accustomed  to 
enjoy  mud  baths. 

It  was  in  connection  with  this  board  that  Rasmus  formed 
his  scheme,  for  he  knew  that  Jenks  would  cross  it  on  his 
way  to  wed. 

The  next  morning  he  took  a  saw  and  slipped  away  to  the 
creek,  and  after  making  sure  that  there  was  nobody  to  see 
him,  he  crawled  out  on  the  board,  and  leaning  down,  pro- 
ceeded to  saw  it  half  in  two.  He  sawed  until  the  board  be- 
gan to  give,  even  beneath  the  weight  of  his  small  body,  and 
then  stopped.  He  crawled  back  to  the  bank,  hid  among 
some  bushes,  and  waited. 

Pretty  soon  Jenks  came  dovm  the  path  from  the  opposite 
direction.  He  was  dressed  in  his  church-going  suit,  and  was 
fixed  up  in  his  very  best  style.  He  seemed  very  care-free 
and  happy,  and  was  humming  a  gay  tune. 

Rasmus  giggled  when  he  thought  of  what  was  about  to 
happen. 

Jenks  came  gayly  on  down  to  the  creek  bank,  and  without 
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stopping  walked  out  on  the  board.  Rasmus  held  his  breath 
and  waited. 

Five  or  six  short  steps  the  old  man  took,  then  suddenly 
there  was  a  crash,  the  board  broke  in  the  middle,  and  Jenks 
went  down  head  foremost  into  the  mud  and  water,  right 
among  a  drove  of  hogs. 

Rasmus  hurried  to  the  edge  of  the  bank  and  looked  down, 
and  if  he  was  at  all  reasonable,  what  he  saw  certainly  satis- 
fied most  fully  and  completely  his  desire  for  revenge. 

Jenks  was  lying  flat  in  the  mud,  and  the  panic-stricken 
hogs  were  running  wildly  over  him,  trampling  him  deeper 
into  the  mire  and  knocking  him  down  as  often  as  he  at- 
tempted to  rise. 

It  was  late  that  afternoon  when  Jenks  appeared  at  Mrs. 
Thorn^s  house.  Mrs.  Thorn  stood  in  the  door,  apparently 
quite  contented. 

"I  am  very  sorry  I  have  kept  you  waiting  so  long,"  J enks 
began,  ^'but  really  I  couldn't  get  here  any  sooner.'' 

^^Oh,  it  don't  matter  in  the  least,"  she  replied.  ^^It's  just 
as  well  the  way  it's  turned  out,  I  guess." 

^'Turned  out?  How?" 

"Why,  the  squire  came,  and  you  didn't,  and  then  Buck 
Cobb  came  along  and  proposed  to  take  your  place,  so  I  mar- 
ried him.  I  thought  I  might  as  well,  seeing  as  the  squire 
was  here,  and  I  reckon  I'd  just  as  soon  have  Buck  anyhow." 

Jenks  turned  and  walked  away,  and  from  somewhere  a 
voice  called  after  him : 

"Hi,  Mr.  Jenks!  Did  you  ever  git  left?  Do  you  think 
you  will  want  to  keep  me  up  a  pear  tree  all  night  again  ?" 

And  Rasmus  felt  that  his  revenge  was  complete. 

C.  E.  Klugh,  '08. 
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The  Suicide. 

The  window  closed,  the  bolt  in  place, 

And  not  an  eye  looks  on  that  scene, 
l^one  see  the  struggle's  tight  embrace 

Still  tighten  'round  its  victim,  mean 
And  low,  and  sunk  in  sin  so  deep 

That  no  atoning  power  can  move 
The  stain  upon  his  soul,  asleep 

So  long,  and  wholly  void  of  love. 

'No  man  is  there  to  stop  the  hand 

That  draws  the  shining  weapon  forth, 
None  there  to  make  him  understand 

Life's  double  meaning  and  its  worth; 
But  he  is  all  alone  and  feels 

That  God  nor  man  cares  for  his  soul, — 
He  stoops  in  shame  and  meekly  kneels 

While  down  his  cheeks  the  hot  tears  roll. 

"Oh,  God !  I  am  estranged  from  Thee 
And  all  the  human  race  beside," 
The  victim  cries  in  agony, 

"And  would  to  Thee  that  I  had  died 
When  I  w^as  young;  then  this  disgrace 

Would  never  have  befallen  me, 
And  I  should  not  now  have  to  face 
A  coward's  death  and  destiny ! 

"I  long  to  go,  and  yet  I  fear 

That  which  awaits  my  soul  beyond; 
Though  death  seems  sweet,  yet  life  is  dear 

To  me,  and  I  would  that  this  bond 
Were  broken,  this  the  shameful  tie, 

And  which  I  feel,  ah !  and  too  well, 
Must  cause  me,  all  too  soon,  to  die 

And  lose  my  soul — Oh,  God! — ^in  hell!" 

A  small  voice  from  within  cries  out 
And  tries  to  turn  the  trend  of  thought 
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Which  rankles  in  his  mind,  "Keep  out 

That  thought,  Oh,  Soul !  keep  out  that  thought, 

That  death  can  give  thee  jthy  desire!" 
Yet  he  still  ponders  o'er  the  past, 
"Never  was  man  in  straits  so  dire," 
And  Conscience  loses  out  at  last. 

A  broken  will  and  shattered  hopes 

Stand  ghastly  spectres  all  around 
The  victim  as  he  calmly  gropes 

His  pathless  way  till  he  has  found 
The  dagger,  with  which  to  impart 

Death  to  himself.    One  look  of  dread 
And  he  has  sent  into  his  heart 

The  cold  blue  blade — and  he  is  dead! 

Oh,  traitor,  to  country  or  friend. 

Fiend  though  thou  know'st  thyself  to  be, 
Shun  ever,  thou,  that  tragic  end, 

That  unrelenting  destiny 
Which  e'er  awaits  the  suicide. 

And  die  so  that  when  they  thy  last  breath 
Is  drawn,  no  man  can  say  he  died 

In  cowardice — the  traitor's  death. 

Archie  WilHs,  '08. 


Love's  Final  Triumph. 

Among  the  hills  of  Western  North  Carolina,  on  the  little 
stream  of  Tuskako,  was  the  small  mill  village  of  Smithdale. 
The  town  sat  in  a  narrow  gorge,  and  its  houses  were  scat- 
tered on  the  slopes  of  the  ravine  sides,  or  about  upon  the 
cliffs.  The  little  stream  wound  about  through  the  hills  and 
dales,  often  disturbed  by  falls  and  rapids.  The  large  mill 
roared  continuously,  as  the  fibrous  staple  passed  through  the 
various  departments,  at  last  coming  out  as  bundles  of  cloth ; 
and  at  the  same  time  the  ceaseless  buzz  of  wheels  seemed 
the  din  of  human  suffering,  as  it  slowly  but  surely  engen- 
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dered  disease,  wrecked  young  life,  and  fashioned  pale,  feeble 
imbeciles  out  of  the  strong,  healthy  young  people  of  the 
community.  Ah!  how  cruel  and  reckless  are  the  ways  of 
industry  in  its  fight  for  predominance,  and  how  stony  its 
conscience. 

About  a  half  mile  down  stream  from  the  mill,  as  the 
gorge  widened  a  little,  was  the  Wilcox  place,  the  home  of 
this  corporation's  president.  The  house  stood  in  a  beauti- 
ful, level  grove,  and  was  only  about  three  hundred  yards 
from  the  stream.  'Not  only  was  this  the  most  attractive 
and  wonderful  place  around  the  village  because  of  its  natu- 
ral beauty,  but  also  from  the  fact  that  it  was  the  home  of 
May  Wilcox,  the  most  interesting  and  beautiful  personage 
of  the  whole  community.  Wealthy,  attractive  and  accom- 
plished, she  commanded  the  admiration  of  all. 

'Twas  an  often  told,  yet  interesting  story,  how  that  a 
handsome  young  millionaire  from  the  adjoining  city  had  for 
the  past  three  years  paid  weekly  visits  to  the  village,  and 
yet  had  received  continued  rebuffs,  as  well  as  constant  en- 
couragement. But  never  was  this  story  told  apart  from  an- 
other, how  that  William  Hartford,  a  young  college  gradu- 
ate, had  two  years  before  come  as  a  schoolteacher  to  the 
village,  and  won  apparently  the  love  of  May  Wilcox. 

The  month  of  June  had  just  begun.  All  nature  seemed 
alive,  and  yet  the  huge  mill  continued  each  morning  to 
blow  its  enormous  whistle,  arousing  from  broken  slumber 
the  tired  limbs  of  so  many  weaklings  and  literal  pale-faces. 
In  one  week  the  village  school  would  close,  and  William 
Hartford  would  leave. 

On  this  evening  all  was  stillness.  In  half  an  hour  the  sun 
would  set  over  the  hills.  May  Wilcox  seemed  in  great  sus- 
pense as  she  saw  Hartford  walking  through  the  grove 
towards  the  house.  They  seated  themselves  beneath  a  large 
hickory  tree.    William  began  the  conversation. 

"May,  I've  come  today  to  get  my  final  answer.  You  have 
thought  seriously  lately,  I  know.    My  only  plea  is  that  I 
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love  you  with  all  my  heart,  and  have  done  so  since  first  I 
saw  you.  All  I  have  to  offer  is  my  heart,  my  hopes  and 
ambitions.  I  can  bring  to  you  none  of  the  luxuries  of 
wealth,  but  I  may  have  a  future.  Will  you  take  the  risk?'^ 
For  a  moment  they  both  sat  still  and  quiet.  In  broken 
accents,  May  said,  "Oh,  Will,  I  can't,  I  can^t."  She  clasped 
his  arm  and  sobbed  upon  his  shoulder.  He  quieted  her  and 
spoke — 

^^May,  those  terrible  words  tear  my  very  heart  strings. 
You  know  you  love  me.  Surely  you  are  not  the  girl  to  aban- 
don love  for  material  things.'' 

'^William,  I  must  be  composed  and  tell  you,"  she  said,  "I 
have  loved  you,  and  do  now,  as  I  have  loved  no  other  man. 
But  tonight  Richard  Connor  will  call  to  get  a  final  answer. 
I  merely  like  him,  but  as  you  know,  he  is  a  millionaire  and 
can  give  me  those  luxuries  which  have  always  been  mine, 
and  which  I  love  so  dearly.  Many  a  sleepless  night  I've 
spent  in  deciding  between  you  two.  At  times  my  nobler 
nature  and  reverence  for  the  emotions  and  sentiments  of 
the  heart  demand  that  I  give  my  heart  to  you,  the  man  I 
love;  but  then  my  proud  and  selfish  heart  cries  out  that  I 
reject  you,  and  I  am  ashamed  to  tell  you  that  it  has  ruled. 
I  shall  marry  Richard  Connor  next  Thursday  night.  I  ex- 
tend to  you  an  invitation." 

With  a  crushed  heart,  William  Hartford  went  to  his 
rooms;  but  no  one  could  know  the  sorrow  that  filled  his 
heart,  for  he  was  too  manly  to  be  overcome.  He  would  see 
the  marriage  and  bear  his  rebuff  nobly. 

The  day  upon  which  the  nuptials  of  May  Wilcox  would 
be  celebrated  was  crowded  with  events.  Everybody  in  the 
village  seemed  in  a  state  of  expectancy.  Later  in  the  after- 
noon William  Hartford  dressed  and  walked  slowly  down  the 
stream  to  a  beautiful  place  by  the  brook's  side.  Large  pop- 
lars rose  high  into  the  heavens,  and  around  the  bottom  of 
their  huge  trunks  the  ground  was  carpeted  with  soft  green 
grass  and  moss.    William  sat  near  the  stream  where  he  and 
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May  80  oft  before  were  wont  to  sit  and  talk.  How  sad  he 
was !  To  think  that  this  was  the  day  when  the  dearest  object 
of  his  heart's  yearning  would  be  married  to  another  man. 
All  his  hopes  and  ambitions  no  longer  beckoned  him  on- 
ward. All  that  formerly  was  bright  and  attractive  seemed 
dark  and  drear — from  that  time  forth  there  seemed  nothing 
for  which  to  live.  'No  longer  could  he  think  of  what  some 
day  he  might  accomplish,  as  connected  with  May ;  there  was 
no  one  at  whose  feet  he  might  lay  the  reward  of  his  am- 
bitious labors.  As  he  mused  he  was  startled  by  a  long  con- 
tinued distant  roar  of  thunder.  Far  up  the  stream,  over  the 
mountains,  he  saw  the  distant  outline  of  a  dark,  angry  cloud. 
Quickly  he  walked  to  the  village,  as  the  cloud  gradually 
grew  nearer.  I^^o  one,  however,  was  in  any  wise  alarmed, 
though  the  lightning,  wind  and  thunder  continued  to  rage 
far  up  the  stream. 

Just  as  the  clock  struck  the  hour  at  which  guests  were  to 
gather  at  the  Wilcox  mansion,  the  storm  broke  over  the 
town.  For  nearly  an  hour  it  raged  without  intermission. 
Trees  were  uprooted,  houses  unroofed,  and  the  destruction 
of  property  was  terrific.  But  the  worst  was  not  yet.  As 
the  storm  rushed  over,  and  the  clouds  blew  past,  a  mighty 
roar  was  heard  far  up  the  stream.  As  it  came  to  Hartford's 
ear,  he  realized  as  quick  as  lightning  what  it  meant.  He 
knew  that  a  cloudburst  was  sending  down  the  gorge  a  tor- 
rent sufficient  to  sweep  everything  before  it.  He  arrived  at 
the  top  of  the  cliffs  in  time  to  see  the  large  mill  washed 
do^vn  almost  in  an  instant,  and  numberless  white  houses 
lifted  easily  upon  the  bosom  of  the  heartless  torrent,  and 
swept  downward.  Above  the  terrific  roar  of  the  flood  could 
be  heard  the  piercing  cries  of  women  and  children,  as  well 
as  the  distessing  groans  of  strong  men. 

Hearing  this,  William  Hartford  resolved  to  attempt  a 
rescue  of  some  of  these  unfortunate  lives.  After  securing 
a  rope,  he  rushed  to  the  valley  below  where  the  Wilcox 
home  once  stood,  just  above  the  falls,  in  order  that  he  might 
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try  to  catch  a  few  bodies,  before  they  dashed  over  the  falls 
to  certain  destruction.  With  the  rope  around  his  body, 
many  a  time  he  swam  out,  and  just  as  often  brought  from 
the  grasp  of  death  some  mortal  soul.  As  the  full  moon 
broke  suddenly  from  behind  a  cloud  upon  the  scene,  Wil- 
liam saw  a  white-gowned  woman  far  out  in  the  stream.  Just 
as  May  Wilcox  was  about  to  part  with  the  boughs  of  the 
tree  and  dash  over  the  rushing  falls,  she  heard  the  quick, 
uneven  tones  of  Hartford's  voice  as  he  said: 

"Catch  my  shoulder,  hold  tightly,  but  touch  me  nowhere 
else." 

Without  speaking,  she  obeyed.  He  knew  not  whom  she 
was,  but  when  May  realized  that  the  man  whom  she  had 
treated  so  cruelly  was  now  saving  her  life,  she  came  near 
abandoning  herself  to  the  will  of  the  torrent.  But  some  un- 
known power  restrained  her,  as  she  heard  him  constantly 
saying,  "Oh,  God !  may  she  escape  this  mighty  destruction 
They  landed  safely,  but  William  was  immediately  in  the 
flood  again,  and  May,  the  only  survivor  of  the  wedding 
party,  was  left  to  find  a  shelter. 

The  band  of  rescuers,  led  by  William  Hartford,  worked 
steadily  until  the  dawn  broke  upon  the  scene  of  the  mighty 
disaster.  Truly  this  was  the  most  awful  catastrophe  that 
had  ever  visited  the  country.  Three  hundred  lives  were 
lost,  and  millions  of  property  destroyed.  The  whole  cor- 
poration was  ruined,  l^ot  sl  thing  was  saved.  The  work  of 
rescue  and  relief  continued.  The  neighboring  towns  and 
cities  sent  provisions  abundant  to  the  relief  corps.  But 
Hartford,  the  leader,  was  heavy  at  heart.  He  could  not 
learn  whether  a  single  member  of  the  Wilcox  family  was 
alive  or  not. 

But  a  new  company  immediately  began  the  reconstruction 
of  the  mill.  For  six  months  the  work  went  forward  day  and 
night.  At  last  all  was  ready  for  operation.  The  day  before 
starting  up,  the  company  met,  and  William  Hartford  was 
made  superintendent  of  the  Smithdale  Manufacturing  Co., 
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in  recognition  of  his  labors  in  rescue,  relief,  and  the  reor- 
ganization of  the  community.  Surprised  but  gratified,  he 
began  his  work — and  within  a  year  the  village  was  up  to  its 
former  standard  of  thrift  and  prosperity.  But  all  could  see 
that  some  sorrow  was  weighing  down  the  spirits  of  their 
young  leader,  but  no  one  knew  the  cause. 

One  day  as  William  sat  in  his  office  he  looked  through 
the  window  toward  the  ruins  of  the  Wilcox  home.  Those 
old  pangs  of  grief  seemed  to  almost  stop  his  heart  beat.  He 
leaped  to  his  feet  and  cried  in  a  strained  voice,  "I  can't  stay 
another  day  where  there  are  so  many  reminders  of  the  past. 
I'll  resign  tomorrow."  To  divert  his  thoughts,  he  resolved 
to  inspect  the  various  departments  of  the  mill.  He  slowly 
passed  through  all,  at  last  passing  through  the  "drawing-in" 
department.  He  cast  his  eyes  to  the  left,  and  for  one  single 
second  his  heart  stopped  completely.  He  had  caught  a 
glimpse  into  the  eyes  of  May  Wilcox;  he  groaned  aloud, 
but  in  the  din  it  was  not  heard.  More  accustomed  to  seeing 
him.  May  merely  blushed,  and  cast  her  eyes  back  upon  her 
work.    William  looked  a  moment  and  passed  on. 

Hartford  spent  a  sleepless  night.  To  think  that  for 
nearly  two  years,  she,  the  object  of  his  truest  affections, 
had  many  a  time  looked  on  his  face,  and  he  had  never 
known.  How  he  reproached  himself  for  not  being  more 
diligent  in  his  inquiries !  And  yet  how  he  admired  her  proud 
heart  for  saying  not  a  word,  though  brought  to  destitution ! 

On  the  morrow  the  boss  of  the  lower  room  handed  Miss 
May  Willcox  a  card  with  these  words  written  by  a  hand  she 
knew:  "Call  at  the  superintendent's  office  at  noon." 

For  an  hour  before  twelve,  Hartford  sat  distractedly 
waiting  in  his  office.  At  last  a  knock  was  heard,  the  door 
was  opened,  and  he  saw  the  grief -stricken  face  of  the  most 
beautiful  woman  in  all  the  country. 

As  he  spoke  her  name,  she  sank  sobbing  before  him.  He 
knelt  beside  her  and  said,  "May,  I  love  you  still,"  and  he 
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clasped  her  to  his  bosom,  as  he  heard  her  say  in  a  strange 
and  sorrowful  voice,  ''My  God !  forgive  me." 

J.  C.  Anderson,  '06. 


The  Bells. 

So  ring  the  bells  the  joys  of  life 

And  sorrows  of  mankind  yet  untold; 

With  joy  they  ring  out  their  delight 
And  with  sorrow  now  they  toll. 

I  wonder  at  their  human  voice. 

As  swinging  to  and  fro, 
They  cry  out  with  hilarious  joy, 

Or  send  forth  groans  of  woe. 

On  Christmas  morning,  bright  and  fair, 
We  hear  their  merry,  joyous  ring, 

Upon  the  crisp  and  chilling  air, 
Singing  anthems  to  their  king. 

How  like  the  human  heart  they  are, 

Which  throbs  with  joy  or  pain; 
We  hear  their  mournful  voice  afar, 

And  picture  death's  sad  reign. 

They  sing  with  joy,  when  joy  is  nigh, 

A  merry,  glorious  tune; 
At  death,  with  a  doleful  sigh. 

Toll  melancholy  gloom. 

Marvin  T.  Wharton,  '06. 


Mabel's  Awakening. 

The  snow  lay  deep  upon  the  streets  of  the  large  city,  and 
everything  seemed  unusually  quiet.  In  his  office  sat  Bland 
Hammond,  thinking  of  the  cold  outside  and  of  the  girl  wait- 
ing for  him  in  the  other  part  of  the  city.    Six  o'clock.  The 
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little  clock  on  his  desk  struck  merrily,  but  Bland  never 
stirred.  He  was  thinking.  At  this  glad  time  of  the  year  so 
many  people  were  suffering  for  want  of  food  and  even  of 
clothing,  while  he,  a  man  used  to  luxury  all  the  years  of  his 
life,  was  comfortable,  and  had  plenty  of  money.  Seven 
o'clock.  The  gong  of  the  clock  awakened  him  from  his 
reverie,  and  he  arose.  Putting  on  his  overcoat  and  gloves, 
he  stepped  out  into  the  night. 

'^I  will  walk,"  he  said  to  himself,  "for  it  is  not  far." 

"Only  two  blocks  more,"  he  was  thinking,  but  just  then 
he  was  stopped.  He  looked  down  and  saw  beside  him  a  little 
figure  all  in  rags.  It  was  a  boy  of  about  thirteen  years, 
shivering  with  the  wet  and  cold,  and  by  the  light  of  the  elec- 
tric lamp  Bland  could  see  that  his  face  was  pinched  with 
want  and  suffering. 

"Please,  mister,"  he.  was  saying,  "won't  you  come  with 
me,  for  my  mother  is  so  sick,  and  we  have  nothing  for  her  ?" 

Touched  by  the  simplicity  and  the  implicit  faith  of  the 
child.  Bland  said,  "Alright,  lead  the  way." 

The  little  fellow  started  off  in  a  half  trot,  with  Bland  fol- 
lowing close  at  his  heels.  After  a  few  moments  Bland  fol- 
lowed the  boy  into  a  dark  alley,  and  coming  to  a  large, 
rickety  building,  the  boy  stopped  and,  turning  to  Bland, 
said:  "My  name  is  Jimmy.  You  wait  until  I  run  and  tell 
mother  that  I  have  found  help."  So  saying,  he  was  off. 
Bland,  left  alone,  wondered  what  kind  of  a  place  he  should 
find.  He  knew  almost  what  to  expect,  for  he  knew  that  he 
was  in  one  of  those  places  where  all  the  skum  of  the  city 
lived,  and  of  which  he  had  read  so  much.  His  heart  was 
touched  for  those  miserable  beings  who  lived  in  such  places, 
scarcely  ever  getting  even  a  ray  of  sunlight.  But  Jimmy 
soon  came  back,  and  motioning  to  Bland  to  follow,  led  the 
way  up.  After  going  up  several  flights  of  stairs,  they  turned 
into  a  narrow  corridor,  vile  smelling,  which  caused  pain  to 
the  cultured  man  of  the  world,  but  still  he  followed  on. 
Jimmy  stopped  before  a  door  and  asked  Bland's  name.  He 
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was  told,  and  pushing  the  door  open,  he  led  Bland  into  the 
room,  and  going  up  to  his  mother,  he  said:  '^Mother,  here 
IS  the  gentleman  who  will  help  us.  He  is  Mr.  Bland  Ham- 
mond." 

A  feeble  smile  lit  up  the  mother's  worn  face.  Such  a 
sight  Bland  had  never  seen  before.  A  dimly  lighted  room, 
almost  bare,  with  only  an  old  box,  which  served  as  a^chair, 
and  only  an  old  worn-out  blanket,  on  which  the  mother  lay. 
Glancing  around.  Bland  saw  in  a  corner  a  small  figure  lying 
on  an  old  coat.  Jimmy,  seeing  him  looking  around,  said: 
''That's  sister.    She's  always  sick  too." 

There  was  no  fire  in  the  room,  and  a  short  tallow  candle 
served  as  a  light,  and  cast  all  sorts  of  shadows  on  the  bare 
walls.    Bland  went  up  to  the  woman  and  said: 

"I  want  to  help  you  all  I  can,  and  as  I  have  not  time  to 
stay,  I  will  return  tomorrow." 

"Didn't  you  say  that  your  name  is  Hammond?  Wasn't 
your  mother  named  Mary  Carson?"  she  asked.  Her  voice 
was  shrill  and  seemed  to  pierce  the  very  walls  as  well  as  the 
heart  of  the  man  standing  before  her. 

"Yes,"  answered  Bland  to  both  questions. 

Then,  as  if  talking  to  herself,  the  woman  said :  "How  well 
do  I  remember  Mary!  We  worked  together  many  a  day  in 
the  same  factory,  and  we  were  good  friends.  But  Ham- 
mond came  along  and  she  married  him,  and  now  she  has 
forgotten  about  me." 

Bland  stood  as  one  struck  a  blow,  but  he  calmly  said:  "I 
will  return  tomorrow,"  and  motioned  to  Jimmy  to  show  him 
out  to  the  street.  At  the  door  he  gave  Jimmy  some  money 
and  told  him  to  buy  such  things  as  were  needed.  It  was 
nearly  nine  o'clock,  and  he  walked  on,  thinking  all  the  way. 
Could  it  be  that  what  she  had  said  was  true?  Was  it  true 
that  his  mother  was  once  a  common  "hand"  in  a  factory, 
and  only  raised  from  that  position  by  the  mere  chance  that 
brought  her  in  touch  with  his  father?  What  a  strange  tie 
that  bound  him  to  these  people!    iTever  before  had  he 
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thought  that  such  conditions  as  he  had  seen  could  exist. 
Henceforth  he  would  devote  his  life  to  a  great  work.  He 
would  uplift  these  people  even  at  the  cost  of  his  wealth  and 
his  business. 

But — what  of  Mabel  Cummings?  Would  she  sympathize 
with  him  in  this  great  undertaking  ?  Of  course  not.  Then  he 
would  lose  her.  But  what  was  this  in  comparison  with  the 
great  loss  if  he  should  give  up  his  resolution  ?  By  all  means 
he  would  not  give  up  after  the  scene  that  he  had  just  come 
from. 

In  a  year  he  and  Mabel  were  to  be  married,  and  he  loved 
her  with  all  of  his  heart,  but  what  was  that?  He  needed 
sympathy,  and  she  could  not  give  him  that.  What  would  he 
do?  He  would  not  tell  his  plans,  but  would  break  their  en- 
gagement without  giving  any  reasons. 

But  here  he  was  at  her  home.  He  rang  the  bell  and 
waited.  The  door  was  opened,  and  as  he  stepped  into  the 
hall  he  felt  her  arms  around  his  neck.  He  held  her  close, 
almost  forgetting  his  resolution  to  give  her  up.  How  hard 
it  would  be !  He  tried  to  be  cheerful,  but  ever  and  anon 
he  would  catch  himself  thinking,  scarcely  hearing  her  sen- 
tences. She  noticed  it,  but  said  nothing  until  at  last  she 
could  stand  it  no  longer. 

"What  is  it  that  is  troubling  you,  Bland?  You  seem  to 
have  forgotten  about  me,"  she  said.  Eecalled,  he  would 
smile  and  listen  attentively  to  what  she  said,  but  soon  he 
would  again  think  of  the  room  he  had  left.  At  last  it  was 
time  to  leave,  so  rising,  he  said : 

"Mabel,  I  have  loved  you  long,  and  would  give  even  my 
life  for  you  if  you  should  ask  it,  but  I  want  you  to  forget 
me.  I^ever  think  of  me  any  more.  Only  think  of  our  love 
as  a  pleasant  dream." 

"Surely  you  don't  mean  that."  Her  hand  was  on  his 
arm,  but  he  did  not  notice  her.  His  thoughts  were  else- 
where, and  he  was  thinking,  "It  is  my  duty,"  and  come  what 
would,he  would  follow  the  course  mapped  out  by  duty. 
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Truly  duty  was  to  him  an  iron  crown,  but  he  resolved  to 
wear  it.    So  casting  all  aside,  he  merely  said : 

^'Yes,  we  must  part,  Mabel;  why,  I  cannot  tell,  but  some 
day  you  may  know." 

A  muffled  sob  caught  his  ear,  but  he  heeded  it  not.  Yet 
it  almost  shook  from  him  his  resolution.  What  a  sacrifice 
to  leave  her !  But  then  something  seemed  to  tell  him  that  in 
the  end  all  would  come  up  aright. 

Donning  his  overcoat,  he  stepped  out  into  the  street.  He 
could  not  even  trust  himself  to  take  her  hand. 

Mabel,  left  alone,  began  to  think.  If  he  would  leave  her, 
if  he  cared  not  for  her,  he  could  go.  All  the  resentment  in 
her  nature  was  aroused.  At  times  she  loved,  at  times  she 
hated  him,  but  going  to  her  room,  she  finally  ended  by  cry- 
ing herself  to  sleep. 

She  arose  early  next  morning  and  walked  out  into  the 
grove  in  front  of  the  house.  While  there  a  boy  came  up 
with  a  note. 

"Is  this  Miss  Cummings?" 

"Yes,"  she  said. 

He  handed  her  the  note  and  was  off  again.  She  was 
struck  by  his  intelligent  appearance  and  manly  bearing.  She 
soon  forgot  about  him  and  read  the  note.  It  was  only  a  re- 
quest from  Bland  that  she  send  his  ring  to  him  at  his  office. 
He  was  very  busy  with  a  new  work.  All  through  the  long- 
winter  occasionally  she  received  short  notes  and  little  pres- 
ents from  him,  which  he  knew  she  liked,  but  always  it  was 
Jimmy  who  brought  them,  and  finally  she  began  to  look  for- 
ward to  his  coming.  Once  she  stopped  him  and  asked  him 
about  himself.  An  interesting  story  indeed  she  found  it. 
He  told  her  all  about  his  home,  his  mother,  his  sister,  and 
became  very  friendly  toward  her,  but  never  could  she  get 
any  information  about  Bland,  and  at  length  began  to  think 
that  he  was  asked  not  to  talk  about  him,  so  she  did  not  ask 
anything  about  him.  Each  errand  added  a  link  to  the  chain 
of  friendship  so  strangely  formed. 
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*^An  interesting  cliild  indeed,"  she  thought.  "How  many 
more  there  are  like  him!" 

An  interest  in  this  one  boy  served  gradually  to  awaken  an 
interest  in  all  of  those  of  his  class.  She  always  thought  of 
him  as  only  some  little  urchin  picked  up  by  Bland,  but  never 
did  she  once  dream  that  the  life  of  the  man  she  loved  was 
devoted  to  the  work  of  uplifting  such  as  him.  She  did  not 
know  that  his  heart  was  heavy  and  his  brow  becoming  wrin- 
kled with  care.  Yet  many  and  many  were  the  homes  made 
happy  by  the  kind  hand  of  Bland  Hammond.  Reared  in 
luxury,  she  did  not  know  the  wants  and  sufferings  of  the 
outside  world.  All  her  life  she  had  heard  that  "Competition 
is  the  life  of  trade,"  and  never  did  she  see  that  though  it  is 
true  that  it  is  the  life  of  trade,  "But  it  is  the  death  of  men." 
i^ever  did  she  think  of  herself  as  the  product  of  all  the  past 
behind  her,  and  that  she  was  a  part  of  all  the  past,  all  the 
present,  and  all  the  future,  and  in  so  being  was  responsible 
for  all  that  had  been,  all  that  is,  and  all  that  is  to  be.  And 
now  it  remained  for  this  lad  to  awaken  in  her  this  great 
sympathy  for  the  working  class  and  arouse  in  her  the  desire 
to  work  to  uplift  them.  Indeed  she  longed  to  do,  but  she 
could  not  see  how  it  was  to  be  done.  She  needed  a  leader. 
Where  would  she  find  one?  Through  Jimmy  she  sent 
money  and  other  things  to  help  them — ^but  go  out  among 
them?  she  could  not.  She  could  not  leave  her  friends,  her 
place  in  society,  and  moreover  she  could  not  give  up  all  of 
her  wealth  for  them. 

But  different  with  Bland.  All  the  time  he  could  spare 
from  his  office  and  work  he  went  out  among  these  people, 
helping  and  making  happy  many  homes  which  had  never 
before  felt  the  touch  of  a  kind  hand.  His  face  was  still 
the  same,  handsome,  but  care  had  placed  just  a  few  wrin- 
kles on  his  brow  and  a  few  gray  hairs  in  the  mass  of  dark 
hair  which  curled  about  his  forehead,  his  eyes  still  sparkled 
with  the  same  brilliancy,  his  step  was  elastic  and  bearing 
stately.    He  needed  help  and  sympathy.    But  from  whence 
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was  it  to  come  ?  Could  Mabel  sympathize  with  him  even  if 
he  told  her  of  his  work  ?  He  was  almost  sure  that  she  would 
not. 

*         *         *  *       *         *         *  -X- 

One  bright  sunny  afternoon  as  Mabel  sat  out  on  the  lawn 
Jimmy  came  running  to  her  with  tears  in  his  eyes  and 
asked : 

"Won't  you  please  come  with  me  ?  My  mother  is  so  very 
sick,  and  doctor  says  that  she  can't  live  very  long,  and  I 
want  you  to  be  there  with  me  and — " 

His  sentence  was  stopped  by  a  sob,  and  Mabel  went  to  the 
house  to  get  her  hat.  When  she  came  back  they  went  along 
together.  She  scarcely  noticed  the  things  around  her,  for 
the  desire  to  aid  came  stronger  than  ever,  urging  her  to  go 
onward.  At  last  they  were  at  the  place.  The  great  rickety 
building  stood  out  before  her,  but  she  did  not  feel  repulsed, 
as  she  had  imagined  she  would. 

Jimmy  led  the  way  up  the  several  flights  of  stairs  and 
turned  into  the  old  corridor.  He  stopped  at  the  door  and 
gently  pushed  it  open.  The  room  was  comfortable  in  every 
way,  and  what  a  contrast  to  what  it  had  been  before  Bland 
touched  it.  The  entrance  of  this  beautiful  woman  seemed 
to  shed  a  radiance  over  the  darkened  room.  She  went  softly 
to  the  bed,  and  kneeling  beside  it,  she  looked  into  the  aged 
face  on  the  pillow.  A  great  well  of  pity  seemed  to  spring 
up  in  her  heart,  but — in  a  delirium  caused  by  a  raging  fever 
the  woman  was  speaking  as  if  to  some  one. 

"Yes,  he  has  been  good  to  us  poor  people,  giving  us  so 
much  and  helping  so  many.    And  he  loves  Jimmy  so  much." 

This  was  all  that  Mabel  could  hear,  for  the  rest  was  an 
unintelligible  murmuring.  "Who,"  she  thought,  "is  it  who 
loves  Jimmy?  Bland?" 

Just  then  Bland  walked  in  with  the  physician  he  had 
brought  with  him.  Such  emotions  that  filled  the  heart  of 
Mabel!  To  see  here  the  man  she  loved.  And  this  was  the 
work  he  had  to  do.    She  thought  that  now  she  loved  him 
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more  than  ever,  and  would  willingly  give  her  life  to  help 
him  in  his  work.  The  physician  motioned  them  out,  and  to- 
gether they  went  into  the  corridor.  Bland  first  broke  the 
silence. 

"Mabel,  why  are  you  here     he  asked. 
"Bland,  why  didn't  you  tell  me  the  work  you  were  doing  ? 
I  may  have  wanted  to  help,"  she  answered. 
"Would  you  really  like  to  help 
"Yes." 

An  irresistible  impulse  impelled  him  to  draw  nearer,  and 

take  her  in  his  arms. 

******** 

Jimmy's  mother  was  laid  away  quietly.  Her  last  words 
were  of  praise  to  the  man  who  had  made  her  home  and  the 
homes  of  many  others  happy  by  his  kind  words  and  deeds. 

Bland  and  Mabel,  happy  in  each  other's  love,  still  go 
around  making  others  happy. 

Jimmy  is  now  a  man,  and  takes  care  of  his  invalid  sister. 

Howard  C.  Sheridan,  'OY. 


South  Cheyenne  Canon. 

Colorado  Springs,  the  "Saratoga  of  the  West,"  lies  in  the 
central  portion  of  Colorado.  It  is  noted,  not  only  for  its 
health  and  pleasure  qualities,  but  also  for  its  store  of  scenic 
wonders  by  which  it  is  surrounded,  and  to  which  come  thous- 
ands of  tourists  yearly,  from  every  quarter  of  the  globe. 

The  famed  Pike's  Peak,  with  its  snowy  summit,  rises 
among  wonderful  rock  formations,  beautiful  canons,  and 
sparkling  streams  in  the  north. 

On  the  east  is  "The  Garden  of  the  Gods,"  noted  for  its 
many  wonderful  forms  of  rock. 

But  in  all  this  region  of  beauty  and  wonder,  no  spot  is 
more  picturesque  and  awe-inspiring  than  South  Cheyenne 
Canon. 

Here  the  giant-like  walls  rise  almost  perpendicular  from 
the  stream  below.    Their  rugged  pinnacles,  split  and  broken 
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by  the  never-ceasing  battle  with  the  little  stream  below, 
stand  unsupported  after  ages  of  disturbance,  beyond  the 
conception  of  man. 

Here  is  the  crystal  brook — the  home  of  the  speckle  trout. 
It  heads  in  the  dark  recesses  of  the  mountains  beyond,  and 
with  a  "fretful,  murmuring  melody"  glides  among  the  ferns, 
logs,  and  boulders  strewn  in  its  path.    At  first,  it  passes 
through  some  glen,  darkened  by  the  shadows  of  old  trees, 
where  the  poet  may  find  rest  and  undisturbed  communion 
with  nature.    It  then  rushes  out  into  the  fields  "carpeted 
with  wild  flowers"  of  every  tint  and  hue. 
"And  out  again  I  curve  and  flow. 
To  join  the  brimming  river. 
For  men  may  come  and  men  may  go. 
But  I  go  on  forever." 

On  it  flows,  gathering  strength  as  it  goes,  to  make  the 
})lunge  into  the  mighty  gorge  below. 

From  the  entrance  the  road  leads,  for  some  time,  along 
the  little  stream,  bordered  by  willows  and  cottonwood,  then 
enters  the  canon  proper.  Here  is  unfolded  to  you  a  pano- 
rama, full  worthy  of  the  artist's  pencil  or  painter's  brush. 

Before  you  is  a  great  cleft  in  the  granite  mountain,  which 
seems  as  if  it  has  been  split  by  some  mighty  hand,  that  maa 
might  look  upon  the  wonderful  works  of  time  within. 

To  the  right  is  a  granite  shaft,  rising  almost  to  the  sky. 
"Eagle  Cliff"  it  has  been  named,  because  our  great  Ameri- 
can bird  has  chosen  it  a  fit  place  for  its  home.  Just  before 
you  is  "Mount  Cutler,"  equally  grand.  Half  w^ay  up  its 
side,  we  see  standing  out  in  bold  relief  against  the  sky  two 
very  suggestive  rock  formations — "The  Vacant  Chair"  and 
the  "Hindoo  Baby." 

Immediately  in  front  of  you  tower  "The  Pillars  of  Her- 
cules." These  seem  to  stand  squarely  across  the  canon, 
barring  our  way,  and  we  are  at  a  loss  to  know  which  way  to 
go.  But  the  little  brook  has  found  a  way — a  most  wonder- 
ful demonstration  of  the  action  of  water.  The  stream  has 
Avorn  through  the  solid  granite,  a  canon  hundreds  of  feet 
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deep.  On  either  side  stand  the  perpendicular  walls,  nearly 
ji  thousand  feet  high,  and  at  one  place  only  forty  feet  apart. 
The  little  stream  originally  occupied  all  this  space,  but  a 
roadway  has  been  placed  there  also,  crowding  it  from  the 
bed,  for  which  it  had  been  contesting  so  long. 

A  short  distance  farther  in  is  Observatory  Point.  Here  is 
an  objective  point  for  the  burro  brigades  which  leave  the 
terminus  of  the  electric  car  line  at  the  entrance  of  the 
canon. 

Proceeding  through  the  ever-changing  scenes,  you  come 
to  a  place  opposite  Prospect  Dome.  This  is  a  perfect  cone 
of  granite,  more  than  three  hundred  feet  in  height.  It 
stands  alone  as  a  "watch  tower  for  the  gods,"  its  base 
wrapped  in  a  cloak  of  dark,  sombre  evergreen.  At  this 
place  the  burro  trail  leaves  the  canon  and  vdnds  its  way  to 
Point  Lookout  and  the  top  of  the  Seven  Falls,  and  from 
thence  to  Observatory  Point,  by  whose  base  we  have  just 
passed.  From  this  point  is  a  magnificent  view.  At  our  feet 
is  the  canon,  with  its  shattered  cliffs,  and  the  stream  re- 
sembling a  ribbon  of  light  entwined  among  the  trees  far 
beneath.  Looking  through  the  cleft  between  the  "Pillars 
of  Hercules,"  we  see  Colorado  Springs — a  beautiful  green 
checker  board.  Beyond  are  the  Great  plains  of  Kansas,  like 
the  waves  of  the  ocean.  As  we  turn  to  the  west  we  are  daz- 
zled by  the  grandeur  of  the  mountains — tier  upon  tier — 
stretching  for  miles,  until  they  meet  the  blue  horizon  be- 
yond. Winding  in  and  out  among  the  peaks  and  valleys  we 
see  a  slender  line  of  gray — ^the  grade  of  the  "Short  Line" 
Kailway,  climbing  higher  and  higher,  over  mountain  and 
canon,  to  the  great  gold  camp  of  Cripple  Creek. 

But  let  us  return  to  the  canon.  A  short  distance  beyond 
Prospect  Dome,  we  come  to  the  foot  of  the  Seven  Falls, 
where  IsTature  seems  to  vie  with,  herself  in  a  grand  display 
of  mighty  cliffs  and  rushing  waters.  Here  the  canon  proper 
ends  in  a  coUosal  amphitheatre.   Down  one  side  plunges  the 
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crystal  torrent  in  seven  distinct  leaps,  from  a  perpendicular 
height  of  two  hundred  and  thirty-four  feet. 

"Sweet  Canon,  All  Hail!  and  Adieu! 
My  heart  leaps  and  rejoicing  to  you; 
Or  coming  or  going  no  spot  is  so  fair, 
No  skies  are  so  blue,  no  such  wine  in  the  air, 
No  brook  ever  sung  such  sweet  songs  other  where. 
And  no  friends  than  your  friends  are  more  true." 

J.  L.  Nettles,  '08. 


The  New  Year. 

I. 

After  the  Christmas  season  of  mirth 
A  solemn  stillness  comes  o'er  the  earth, 
A  mournful  thought  in  the  minds  of  all, 
For  this  is  the  time  of  the  old  year's  fall. 

II. 

The  trees  are  in  mourning.    Their  garments  gaj 
Have  withered  and  died  and  been  blown  away. 
And  thus  it  is  that  the  old  year  dies ; 
The  new  year  with  brightness  will  soon  arise. 

III. 

But  why  do  we  mourn  the  dying  year  ? 
We  know  the  new  will  soon  be  here. 
Tho'  the  old  year  die,  and  I  know  it  will  be, 
Yet  wherefore  the  sadness  it  bringeth  to  me? 

IV. 

The  wrongs  which  I  committed  last  year 
Are  known  in  heaven,  tho'  unknown  here. 
But  bury  the  old  year,  for  it  is  past. 
And  the  solemn  feeling  will  not  always  last. 

V. 

And  now  the  new  year  has  been  born : 
It  takes  the  place  of  the  old  that's  gone. 


Music. 
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And  joy  is  now  in  sadness'  place, 
And  cheerfulness  beams  in  every  face. 

F.  Warren  Dibble,  '09. 


Music. 

This  is  an  age  of  marvelous  inventions,  wonderful  scien- 
tific experiments,  and  startling  discoveries.  This  is  a  time 
when  the  minds  of  men  are  bent  upon  the  acquirement  of 
wealth  and  the  attainment  of  worldlj;;^  honor.  It  is  a  time 
in  which  music,  the  most  noble  and  divine  of  the  arts,  is 
being  less  and  less  appreciated  by  the  majority  of  people, 
and  is  being  thought  of  merely  as  a  means  to  pass  a  pleas- 
ant hour.  Yet  there  are  some  who  see  further  than  this, 
who  recognize  the  utility  of  music,  and  are  spending  their 
lives  in  its  development. 

It's  true  that  the  musicians  of  today  have  not  the  power  of 
the  ancient  masters.  They  are  not  able  to  move  trees  from 
their  places  nor  to  draw  stones  after  them  by  the  influence 
of  their  music.  Yet  by  their  translation  of  Bach,  Mozart, 
Beethoven  and  all  those  now  silent  poet-musicians  who  re- 
quire an  interpreter,  they  have  the  power  to  touch  and  move 
the  higher  feelings  of  all  peoples.  They  are  able  to  teach 
men,  to  heal  the  wounds  caused  by  the  reverses  of  fortune, 
and  to  sustain  and  sooth  broken  hearts  by  rendering  to  them 
the  sympathy  of  the  great  masters,  expressed  in  their  com- 
positions. 

Who  can  estimate  the  full  power  of  music?  Its  sweet 
strains  are  capable  of  giving  to  the  most  toilsome,  coarse 
and  degrading  work  an  element  of  refined  pleasure,  and  of 
making  the  rudest  life  useful.  Its  melodies  lighten  the  bur- 
dens of  life,  and  make  almost  all  conditions  and  circum- 
stances joyous.  ^'It  is  an  antidote  to  degradation,  vulgarity 
and  crime,"  and  paints  the  sounds  of  nature  as  no  combi- 
nation of  words  can  do.  "Song  nerves  the  warrior  to  deeds 
©f  heroism,  and  robs  death  of  its  terrors ;  it  speeds  the  spirit 
to  the  land  of  the  hereafter  and  solaces  those  who  live  to 
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mourn.  Lovers  sing  their  way  to  the  maiden's  heart,  and 
old  men  tunefully  evoke  those  agencies  which  can  avert 
death." 

One  of  the  most  important  factors  in  the  happiness  of 
a  home  is  music.  Nothing  is  more  potent  in  chasing  away 
the  remembrance  of  sorrows,  trials,  labors,  and  heavy  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  day,  than  to  sit  in  the  twilight,  see  the 
gathering  shadows  and  listen  to  the  soft,  notes  of  a  violin 
or  hear  the  rippling  tones  or  a  piano.  Though  we  cannot 
understand  it,  though  we  know  not  whence  this  mysterious 
power  comes,  yet  we  do  know  that  it  brings  a  calm  to  our 
troubled  spirits,  and  makes  us  feel  in  harmony  with  every- 
thing about  us. 

It  is  while  sitting  around  the  hearth,  under  the  influence 
of  music  and  looking  into  the  calm,  sweet  faces  of  those 
we  love,  that  we  can  understand  and  love  them  better.  Then 
we  realize  their  troubles,  their  joys,  sufferings  and  tri- 
umphs, and  are  better  able  to  suffer  with  them,  triumph  with 
them,  and  sympathize  with  all  their  undertakings.  Then, 
indeed,  it  is  fully  realized  that  the  real  object  of  music  is 
to  reveal  the  fervor  of  affections,  the  glow  of  hearts  and 
emotional  qualities  which  words  cannot  express.'' 

A  man  is  in  the  best  of  company  when  he  is  alone,  and 
under  the  ennobling  influence  of  music.  In  the  secluded 
corner,  as  he  plays,  he  becomes  oblivious  to  the  shams,  dis- 
appointments, and  joys  of  the  surrounding  world.  He  for- 
gets himself,  forgets  his  own  ambitions  and  reverses,  and 
his  soul  becomes  one  with  that  of  the  master  whose  music 
he  plays.  It  is  then  that  he,  through  the  soul  of  the  in- 
spired genius,  is  able  to  catch  snatches  of  ethereal  music, 
too  fine  to  be  heard  by  ears,  and  so  aided  by  inspiration. 
Although  it  is  said  that  "only  genius,  consecrated  in  the 
temple  of  art,  can  understand  that  which  the  ordained  ut- 
ters in  his  moments  of  inspiration ;"  yet  we,  too,  when  alone, 
may  appreciate  to  some  extent,  '^the  celestial  stream  of 
sounds." 
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The  power  of  music  is  shown  in  the  life  of  the  great  com- 
poser, Beethoven.  Listen  to  this  grand,  deep  genius  ex- 
pressing his  pain  in  those  beautiful  chords,  putting  his  sor- 
rows into  sonatas,  and  showing  his  sadness  in  all  his  sym- 
phonies, yet  by  this  very  musical  expression,  see  him  over- 
come all  his  pain.  Look  at  him  as  he  was  then,  discouraged, 
sad,  tormented,  yet  with  his  soul  throbbing  with  that  lofty 
song  which  he  gave  to  the  world;  and  look  at  him  now, 
sought  after  because  of  his  nobleness,  felt  by  the  inspiration 
that  he  put  in  his  work,  and  the  effect  of  music  may  be  real- 
ized. 

W.  C.  Curry,  '08. 


The  Cheap  Novel  in  Literature. 

In  reviewing  the  latest  novels,  in  conjunction  with  some 
of  the  recent  derogatory  remarks  of  a  few  of  the  most  prom- 
inent magazine  editors  concerning  their  views  regarding  cer- 
tain tendencies  of  the  fiction  of  today,  the  most  noted  com- 
ments may  be  classed  under  two  heads,  namely,  plays  in 
which  crime  and  vice  are  held  up  as  heroic,  and  the  dime 
novel.  These  two  are  responsible,  they  declare,  as  the 
sources  from  which  the  youths  of  the  land  receive  their  in- 
spiration, and  thus  fill  our  jails  and  homes  with  future  out- 
casts. 

Even  though  these  two  sources  are  thoroughly  understood 
by  the  men  of  letters,  it  is  strange  to  say  that  as  yet  no  ef- 
fectual means  have  been  adopted  to  suppress  them.  Even 
the  most  popular  novelists  of  today  are  void  of  that  finer 
sense  of  genius  that  was  the  cherished  possession  of  the 
earlier  writers;  popularity  is  their  one  ideal,  and  they  kill 
their  talents  by  trying  to  serve  it.  Mr.  Eudyard  Kipling, 
for  example,  wholly  alters  the  unhappy  ending  of  ^'The 
Light  That  Failed,"  so  tha  tit  might  please  the  mass.  Sir 
Arthur  Conan  Doyle,  in  "The  White  Company,"  has  his 
whole  soul  in  one  ideal,  but  the  popularity  of  "Sherlock 
Holmes"  has  been  his  dovmfall. 
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Never  before  have  the  masses  of  people  been  able  to  read 
as  they  have  in  the  last  twnty-five  years,  and  why  is  this? 
Because  they  are  better  educated;  but  as  Mr.  James  Doug- 
las, a  well  known  English  critic,  has  said,  ' 'Education  has 
not  raised  the  standard  of  taste  in  literature ;  it  has  lowered 
it,"  and  well  might  he  have  added,  that  it  has  not  raised  the 
standard  of  the  fine  art  of  literature,  such  as  was  molded  by 
the  Oriental  and  Elizabethan  writers. 

But  for  some  reason  we  cannot  even  compare  the  best 
novels  of  our  generation  to  those  of  the  past.  Why  is  it? 
There  is  some  lack,  some  falling  olf,  some  inferiority.  It 
cannot  be  that  there  is  a  lackof  material_,  for  never  before 
has  civilization  thrown  to  the  surface  a  larger  wealth  of 
splendid  stories.  The  wars,  the  religions,  the  competition 
of  races,  the  numerous  inventions,  and  politics,  all  pro- 
duce endless  themes  for  colossal  stories.  'No,  the  lack  is  not 
external ;  it  is  with  the  authors  and  the  readers. 

We  live  in  an  age  when  the  middle  class  rules;  when  the 
middle  class  will  have  its  say,  even  in  literature.  What  is 
written  for  the  crowd  goes  to  the  crowd ;  it  lives  its  little  ex- 
citing day  there,  and  is  forgotten;  tomorrow  they  crave 
something  new  and  more  exciting.  They  are  sick  of  endur- 
ing the  sight  of  masterpieces ;  the  theater  exists  entirely  for 
them ;  for  have  they  not  made  the  theaters  what  they  are  ? 
and  does  no  the  novelist  put  forward  plays  which  seem  to 
have  been  written  expressly  for  this  purpose ;  and  of  what  do 
they  consist?  They  have  just  enough  poetical  feeling,  just 
enough  action,  just  enough  elaborate  performance,  to  give  to 
the  minds  of  their  audience  the  illusion  of  an  art  dealing 
greatly  with  the  greater  passions ;  they  arouse  no  disquieting 
reflections ;  they  seem  to  make  the  art  of  the  drama  easy,  and 
to  reduce  poetry  at  last  to  their  own  level ;  they — ^the  paint- 
ed actors,  in  burlesque  costumes — merely  give  to  the  ludi- 
crous spectators  what  the  men  of  brilliant  gifts  have  placed 
into  their  hands,  ie.,  a  small  hamlet  containing  only  one 
pretty  maiden;  time  passes,  she  meets  a  handsome  young 
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gentleman,  who  happens  to  be  the  son  of  a  millionaire ;  they 
immediately  fall  in  love  with  each  other ;  but  the  rich  father 
finding  his  dear  son  in  love  with  a  poor  country  girl,  com- 
mands him  to  discontinue  his  attentions,  or  else  he  will  dis- 
inherit him;  the  son  becomes  angry,  and  in  a  violent  rage 
kills  his  father,  but  on  account  of  his  wealth  soon  frees  him- 
self from  the  clutches  of  the  law,  and  then  goes  back,  weds 
the  maiden,  and  they  live  happily  ever  afterward. 

The  audience  is  enraptured ;  the  play  was  a  great  success, 
and  foremost  among  them  in  their  praise  are  the  youths; 
this,  then  is  why  the  criminal  classes  of  the  countries  are  in 
creasing  faster  than  the  population.  Thefts  and  burglaries 
are  yearly  becoming  more  numerous.  Why?  Because  of 
the  stage,  and  the  cheap  novel. 

There  is  no  good  constitutional  reason  why  both  the 
drama  and  the  novel  should  not  be  subject  to  a  censorship 
for  the  protection  of  our  literature,  and  youths.  Every  play 
that  is  acted,  and  book  that  is  published,  should  be  subject 
to  such  a  censorship,  and  its  place  on  the  prohibited  list 
should  debar  the  exhibition  of  the  one  or  the  sale  of  the 
other  to  any  parties.  This  would  not  endanger  the  freedom 
of  the  press,  or  of  the  stage,  but  would  rather  be  the  effec- 
tual means  of  preserving  the  public  morals,  safety  and  rights 
of  those  true  authors  who  have  been  endowered  by  the 
Eternal  Being  with  gifts  that  should  be  sacred  and  holy. 
Thus  both  plays  and  novels  would  cease  to  be  profitable,  if 
those  on  whose  patronage  they  chiefly  depend  were  de- 
barred, and  once  again  would  the  art  of  fiction  reappear 
among  us,  reborn  into  its  old  classic  proportions,  and  nobil- 
ity. Sometime  when  the  stage  has  been  remodeled,  and  our 
cheap  novels  forever  lost,  will  the  future  generations  find 
their  Thackeray,  their  Scott,  their  Emerson,  their  Poe,  their 
George  Eliot  ?  If  it  is  not  thus,  it  ought  to  be ;  and  I  shall 
never  believe  that  the  deeper,  and  more  thoughtful  our  uni- 
versal lives,  the  more  shallow  and  aimless  our  universal  Kt- 
erature.  Ed.  K.  Mason,  ^07. 
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Constitution  of  the  South  Carolina  Inter-Collegiate 
Oratorical  Association. 

Article  I. — Title. 
The  name  of  this  organization  shall  be  the  South  Carolina 
Inter-Collegiate  Oratorical  Association. 

Article  II. — Objects. 
The  objects  of  this  Association  shall  be  to  develop  closer 
and  more  friendly  relations  between  the  colleges  of  the 
State;  to  foster  and  promote  the  cultivation  of  oratory  in 
the  several  colleges,  and  to  hold  annual  contests,  at  such 
times  and  places  as  shall  be  decided  upon  by  the  Executive 
Committee. 

Article  III. — Membership. 
The  Association  is  composed  of  the  following  college 
membership:  Furman  University,  Wofford  College,  Clem- 
son  Agricultural  College,  Presbyterian  College  of  South 
Carolina,  Erskine  College,  ^NTewberry  College,  S.  C.  Military 
Academy,  and  such  other  institutions  as  shall  be  admitted  by 
a  unanimous  vote  of  all  the  members  of  the  Association 
present  at  any  annual  convention. 

Article  IV. — Officers. 

Section  1.  The  officers  of  this  Association  shall  be  a  Presi- 
dent, Vice-President,  Eecording  Secretary,  Treasurer,  Cor- 
responding Secretary,  and  Secretary  of  the  Sealed  Marks, 
one  from  each  of  the  six  colleges  now  represented  in  the 
Association,  and  alternating  annually  in  the  order  of  col- 
leges as  named. 

Sec.  2.  All  officers  of  the  Association  and  the  Executive 
Committee  shall  be  elected  by  the  Convention  after  being 
nominated  by  a  Committee  consisting  of  one  member  from 
each  college,  appointed  by  the  President,  and  the  nominee 
receiving  the  most  votes  shall  be  declared  elected. 

Sec.  3.  The  President  of  the  Association  on  his  retire- 
ment from  office,  and  ex-prizemen  shall  have  their  names  en- 
rolled on  the  honor  roll  of  the  Association. 
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Sec.  4.  The  new  officers  shall  take  their  seats  for  one  cal- 
endar year. 

Sec.  5.  If  any  office  in  the  Association  shall  become  va- 
cant, the  student  body  of  the  college  represented  by  the 
vacating  officer  shall  have  power  to  elect  his  successor. 
Article  V. — Duties  of  Officers. 

Section  1.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  President  to  preside 
at  all  meetings.  He  shall  be  master  of  ceremonies  at  the 
annual  contest ;  shall  cast  the  deciding  vote  in  all  cases  of  a 
tie  in  the  convention;  shall  attach  his  signature  to  certifi- 
cates of  membership,  and  shall  have  the  power  to  call  special 
meetings  at  his  discretion. 

Sec.  2.  The  Vice-President  shall  be  active  Chairman  of 
the  Executive  Committee,  and  shall  cast  the  deciding  vote 
in  case  of  tie.  In  case  of  absence  of  the  President,  the 
Vice-President  shall  become  the  active  President  of  the 
Association.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Vice-President  to 
call  a  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  at  least  thirty 
days  previous  to  the  annual  contest. 

Sec.  3.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Kecording  Secretary  to 
keep  an  accurate  copy  of  all  amendments  of  the  Constitu- 
tion and  By-Laws  which  are  made  by  the  Association.  He 
shall  also  keep  in  suitable  record  the  membership  of  the 
Association,  both  active  and  alumni,  according  to  colleges 
represented,  and  shall  keep  and  file  the  proceedings  of  the 
annual  Convention,  and  copies  of  all  orations  delivered  in 
the  annual  contest,  with  the  name  and  grade  or  the  orator. 

He  shall  also  notify  each  college  of  the  Association  as  to 
the  officers  immediately  after  their  election. 

Sec.  4,  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Corresponding  Secre- 
tary to  sign  and  issue  certificates  of  personal  membership 
upon  the  order  of  the  President.  He  shall  also  send  a  type- 
written copy  of  each  oration  to  each  member  of  Committee 
on  Decision,  Section  A,  and  shall  attend  ^to  such  correspond- 
ence as  may  devolve  upon  him,  and  any  other  duties  the  As- 
sociation may  authorize. 
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Sec.  5.  The  Treasurer  shall  keep  all  accounts  of  the  As- 
sociation and  pay  all  bills  approved  by  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee. He  shall  keep  on  deposit  all  moneys  belonging  to 
the  Association ;  shall  receive  all  dues  and  receipt  for  same. 

Sec.  6.  The  Secretary  of  Sealed  Marks  shall  receive  and 
keep  the  grades  from  committee,  Section  A ;  shall  not  open 
them  except  in  the  presence  of  committee,  Section  B,  on 
night  of  contest;  and  shall  then  and  there  assist  Section  B 
in  combining  and  tabulating  the  grades  of  the  two  com- 
mittees. 

Article  VI. — Executive  Committee. 

Section  1.  The  Executive  Committee,  consisting  of  one 
representative  from  each  college,  shall  be  elected  by  the 
Convention  as  provided  in  Art.  IV.,  Sec.  2,  and  shall  as- 
semble in  meeting  at  call  of  the  Vice-President. 

Sec.  2.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Executive  Committee 
to  audit  all  accounts  before  they  are  presented  to  the  Asso- 
ciation. The  committee  shall  decide  all  contests  in  regard 
to  personal  membership. 

Sec.  3.  The  annual  oratorical  contests  shall  be  under  the 
control  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

Sec.  4.  The  Executive  Committee  shall  appoint  each  year 
at  its  meeting  a  committee  to  select  the  medals,  and  this 
committee  must  take  into  consideration  as  to  the  design  of 
the  first  medal,  the  Palmetto  tree. 

Article  VII. — Committee  on  Decision. 

Section  1.  Six  persons  shall  constitute  the  Committee  on 
Decision.  The  members  of  the  Committee  on  Decision  shall 
not  at  any  time  have  been  connected  in  any  capacity,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  with  any  contesting  institution.  No 
member  of  committee.  Section  A,  shall  be  selected  from 
South  Carolina. 

Sec.  2.  The  Committee  on  Decision  shall  be  divided  into 
two  equal  sections,  A  and  B.  Section  A  shall  be  selected 
by  the  President  at  least  sixty  days  previous  to  the  contest, 
and  each  college  of  the  Association  shall  be  notified  as  soon 
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as  practicable  of  the  committee's  selection  and  acceptance. 
This  committee,  Section  A,  shall  compare  all  orations  sub- 
mitted to  them  and  shall  grade  them  on  the  following  points : 
Originality,  Thought  and  Rhetoric,  giving  one  final  grade 
for  each  orations.  This  grade  shall  be  on  the  scale  of  one 
hundred — the  best  oration,  if  considered  perfect,  being 
graded  one  hundred,  and  the  remaining  orations  in  propor- 
tion to  their  merit  as  compared  to  the  first. 

Sec.  3.  Section  B  shall  be  selected  by  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee at  least  thirty  days  previous  to  the  contest.  This 
committee  section  shall  grade  on  delivery.  All  points  shall 
rank  equally;  shall  be  graded  without  consultation,  each 
member  of  the  section  giving  one  grade  to  each  oration. 
This  grade  shall  be  on  the  scale  of  one  hundred,  as  in  Sec- 
tion A. 

Sec.  4.  Any  college  of  the  Association  shall  have  the 
right  to  object  to  any  member  of  the  Committee  on  Decis- 
ion, but  not  more  than  two  objections  shall  be  allowed  each 
college,  and  such  objections  shall  be  submitted  in  writing, 
and  shall  be  in  the  hands  of  the  President  at  least  twenty- 
five  days  for  Section  A,  and  ten  days  for  Section  B,  previous 
to  the  contest. 

Sec.  5.  The  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  Association, 
at  least  twenty-five  days  before  the  contest,  shall  forward  a 
typewritten  copy  of  each  oration  to  each  member  of  the 
Committee,  Section  A,  who  shall  grade  them  and  send  sealed 
copies  of  their  grades  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Sealed  Marks. 
These  grades  shall  reach  their  destination  at  least  four  days 
previous  to  the  contest,  l^either  the  names  of  the  authors 
or  the  orations  nor  the  institution  represented  shall  be  known 
by  any  member  of  Committee,  Section  A.  It  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  Corresponding  Secretary  to  furnish  each  mem- 
ber of  Committee,  Section  A,  with  the  name  and  address 
of  the  Secretary  of  Sealed  Marks. 

Sec.  8.  At  the  close  of  the  contest  the  Secretary  of  Sealed 
Marks  and  the  Committee,  Section  B,  shall  retire  and  make 
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a  final  average.  At  no  other  place  and  time,  and  under  no 
other  circumstances  whatsoever,  shall  any  of  the  sealed 
grades  be  opened. 

Sec.  7.  The  orator  whose  grade  from  all  members  of  the 
entire  Committee  on  Decision  is  found  to  be  the  greatest 
shall  be  awarded  the  first  honor  medal.  The  orator  whose 
grade  is  next  highest  shall  be  awarded  the  second  honor 
medal.  In  case  of  a  tie  for  first  or  second  honor,  or  both, 
Committee,  Section  B,  shall  retire,  and  without  consulta- 
tion shall  cast  one  sealed  ballot  for  the  orator,  or  orators, 
judged  by  them  to  be  most  entitled  to  the  prize  or  prizes. 
The  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  Section  B,  shall  then  an- 
nounce to  the  audience  the  result.  The  markings  of  the  en- 
tire Committee  on  Decision  shall  be  published  in  at  least  one 
daily  newspaper. 

Article  VIII. — Orations. 

In  the  contests  of  this  Association  no  oration  shall  contain 
more  than  two  thousand  words,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of 
the  Corresponding  Secretary  to  construe  this  article  strictly 
to  the  letter,  and  to  return  any  oration  exceeding  the  above 
limit.  Any  analysis,  outline  or  explanation  attached  to  the 
oration  shall  be  considered  a  part  thereof,  counted  and 
graded  accordingly.  All  orations  shall  be  composed  and 
written  by  the  contestants  themselves,  without  assistance, 
and  as  regards  delivery,  they  shall  receive  no  assistance  ex- 
cept from  the  faculty  and  students  of  the  college  they  rep- 
resent, on  penalty  of  exclusion  from  the  contest. 

Article  IX. — Representatives. 

The  mode  of  selection  of  the  contestants  from  each  col- 
lege shall  be  decided  by  each  institution  forming  this  Asso- 
ciation. Each  college  shall  be  entitled  to  only  one  repre- 
sentative, and  he  shall  be  a  member  of  one  of  the  literary 
societies ;  shall  be  an  undergraduate  at  the  time  of  his  selec- 
tion and  at  time  of  contest.  Each  representative  shall  have 
made  and  forwarded  to  the  Secretary  three  typewritten 
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copies  of  his  oration  at  least  thirty  days  previous  to  the 
contest. 

Article  X. — Fees. 

Section  1.  Each  college  of  the  Association  shall  pay  an 
annual  fee  of  fifteen  dollars.  This  fee  shall  be  paid  at  least 
thirty  days  previous  to  the  contest. 

Sec.  2.  Each  contestant  shall  pay  a  fee  of  one  dollar. 
Upon  the  payment  of  this  fee  the  Treasurer  shall  issue  his 
receipt,  which  shall  be  forwarded  to  the  Corresponding  Sec- 
retary, who  shall  then  issue  a  certificate  of  membership  in 
the  Association  and  shall  forward  it  to  the  President  for  his 
signature.  Any  representative  wfio  shall  fail  to  pay  this  fee 
within  thirty  days  previous  to  the  contest  shall  not  be  al- 
lowed to  enter  the  contest  for  prizes. 

Article  XI. — Prizes. 

As  testimonials  of  success  in  the  contests  of  this  Associa- 
tion there  shall  be  awarded  two  prizes ;  as  first  honor,  a  gold 
medal  of  the  value  of  twenty  dollars;  as  second  honor,  a 
gold  medal  of  the  value  of  ten  dollars. 

Article  XII. — Conventions. 
Section  1.  The  annual  convention  shall  consist  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee,  the  contestants  from  each  college,  and 
the  officers  of  the  Association. 

Sec.  2.  The  annual  convention  of  the  Association  shall 
meet  at  such  time  preceding  the  contest  as  the  President 
may  direct.  Each  college  representative  shall  be  entitled  to 
one  vote.  All  representatives  who  take  part  in  the  contest, 
and  all  officers  of  the  Association  present  shall  attend  the 
convention.  Failure  to  do  so,  v^thout  a  valid  excuse,  shall 
subject  offender  to  expulsion.  All  alumni  members  present 
shall  have  a  right  to  take  part  in  the  deliberations  of  the  con- 
vention, but  shall  not  be  allowed  to  vote  upon  any  question 
except  a  motion  to  adjourn. 
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Article  XIII. — Exclusion  From  Membership. 

Any  college  of  the  Association  failing  to  send  its  quota  of 
representatives  to  any  annual  contest  without  furnishing  to 
the  Executive  Committee  a  satisfatcory  reason,  or  failing 
to  pay  its  annual  dues  within  the  time  limit,  shall  be  ex- 
cluded from  the  Association. 

Article  XIV. — Contestants. 

Section  1.  The  order  of  speakers  shall  be  drawn  for  at 
the  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee,  at  least  thirty 
days  before  the  contest.  Each  contestant's  place,  name,  and 
subject  of  oration  alone  shall  appear  on  the  program. 

Sec.  2.  A  contestant  shall  not  appear  in  uniform,  or  wear 
college  colors,  medals,  or  pins,  and  no  college  banner  shall 
be  placed  in  any  position  whatsoever  during  the  time  of  the 
contest,  so  as  to  designate  the  representative  of  any  college. 

Sec.  3.  The  successful  contestant  shall  represent  the  As- 
sociation in  the  Southern  Inter-State  Oratorical  Association, 
and  his  necessary  traveling  expenses  shall  be  paid  by  the 
Association. 

Article  XV. — Publications. 
The  Association  shall  have  no  official  organ,  but  each 
year  the  different  colleges  shall  publish  in  the  January  issue 
of  their  magazines  the  constitution  of  the  Association,  to- 
gether with  a  list  of  its  officers. 

Article  XVI. — Authority  Recognized. 
All  questions  of  parliamentary  forms  and  usages,  not  pro- 
vided for  by  this  constitution,  shall  be  referred  to  ^'Roberts' 
Rules  of  Order." 

Article  XVII. — Amendments. 
This  constitution  may  be  amended  at  any  annual  conven- 
tion of  the  Association  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  college 
representatives  present. 

Officers. 

President — O.  M.  Mitchell,  Wofford. 
Vice-President — D.  H.  Hill,  Clemson. 
Recording  Secretary — J.  D.  Eulp,  Presbyterian. 
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Corresponding  Secretary — J.  T.  Owen,  Newberry. 

Secretary  of  Sealed  Marks — B.  F.  Allen^  Fnrman. 

Treasurer — P.  P.  McCain,  Erskine. 

Executive  Committeee. 

D.  H.  Hill,  Chairman,  Clemson  College;  C.  S.  Marnc, 
Fnrman  University;  C.  Sapp,  Wofford  College;  C.  E. 
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EDITORIAL  DEPARTMENT. 


M.  T.  WHARTON,  EDITOR. 


To  each  and  every  reader  The  Jour- 
The  New  Year.         nal   wishes  a  most   prosperous  and 

happy  year.  Christmas  holidays  are 
over  and  gone,  a  new  year  is  with  us,  bringing,  let  us  trust, 
new  joys,  new  purposes,  and  high  resolves.  Last  yearns  reso- 
lutions were  broken,  but  by  God^s  grace  and  help,  let  us 
bend  our  minds  and  energies  to  keep  those  of  this  year.  We 
have  learned  a  great  deal  since  September,  now  that  we  are 
in  the  position  to  look  back  and  see  our  mistakes,  and  of 
course,  having  seen  them  and  learned  what  they  are,  they 
will  not  be  repeated.  There  is  quite  a  long  list  of  such  mis- 
takes, as  spending  too  much  money  unnecessarily,  not  study- 
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ing  hard  enough,  too  much  visiting,  and  too  much  spent  in 
amusements,  with  possibly  a  few  worse  mistakes  than  those 
mentioned,  but,  of  course,  all  those  things  happened  last 
year  and  will  not  have  to  stare  us  in  the  face  at  commence- 
ment. 

Five  months  lie  just  ahead  of  us,  and  the  outlook  is 
bright.  Our  men,  with  a  few  exceptions,  are  back,  and 
down  to  hard  work.  Everybody  means  business,  and  here's 
to  the  success  of  him  who  makes  an  honest  effort. 

# 

It  is  a  terrible  thing  for  any  set  or 
Lynch  Law.        body  of  men  to  take  the  law  in  their 

own  hands  and  make  an  attempt  to 
mete  out  justice  to  a  fellow  human  being.  We  have  the  law 
for  defense  against  crime,  and  it  is  the  proper  organ  to  mete 
out  justice.  How  can  any  man  be  sure  of  the  guilt  of  an- 
other without  the  accused  having  a  hearing  and  a  fair  trial 
in  which  he  way  show  just  cause  why  he  should  not  be  pun- 
ished? It  is  next  to  impossible  to  affix  upon  any  person  the 
guilt  of  any  crime  without  giving  him  a  chance  in  his  own 
defense.  The  recent  affair  at  Ulmers,  S.  C,  is  a  blot  upon 
the  fair  name  of  the  people  in  that  section,  and  it  does  not 
reflect  credit  upon  the  people  of  the  State  at  large.  'No 
doubt  the  Governor  will  make  strenuous  efforts  to  see  that 
the  offenders  in  this  case  are  brought  to  justice.  It  is  high 
time  that  such  proceedings  were  stopped ;  the  people  of  this 
state  do  not  believe  in  lynchings  and  do  not  uphold  such  acts 
of  crimes.  There  is  a  proper  way  in  which  to  do  everything, 
and  lynching  is  the  extreme  limit  of  an  improper  and  crimi- 
nal way  of  punishing  criminals,  even  when  the  guilt  of  the 
accused  is  assured.  We  trust  that  this  will  be  the  last  time 
that  anything  in  the  way  of  mob  rule  will  crop  out,  for  it  is 
a  legal  and  moral  crime  for  any  mob  to  attempt  to  admin- 
ister the  law.  If  criminals  are  to  suffer  for  their  crimes, 
some  one  other  than  Mr.  Craddock's  murderers  deserve  the 
attention  of  the  courts. 
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n^i  1     njr        At  the  comer  of  Senate  and  Sumter 

The  Gonzales  Monu-  .       ,       .        ^       ^     ^  ■ 

streets,  m   the    city  oi  Columbia, 

stands  a  large  granite  monument,  re- 
cently erected  to  the  memory  of  I^.  G.  Gonzales,  the  late 
editor  of  The  State.  This  monument  is  a  fitting  tribute  of 
respect  to  Mr.  Gonzales,  and  shows  how  greatly  he  was  ap- 
preciated by  the  people  of  South  Carolina.  Mr.  Gonzales 
was  not  only  a  brilliant  editor  but  a  great  one  as  well.  He 
was  a  keen,  far-sighted  man,  and  one  who  was  a  fearless  ad- 
vocate of  the  truth  and  right  as  he  saw  it  ;and  few  were  the 
instances  in  which  he  defended  an  erroneous  idea.  He  has 
deserved  the  place  which  he  occupies  in  the  minds  and  hearts 
of  his  countrymen,  and  they  do  not  give  him  stinted  praise. 
The  people  suffered  a  great  loss  in  his  death,  but  his  memory 
will  live  on,  and  no  doubt  historians  will  tell  the  tale  of  his 
life  and  the  manner  of  his  death,  and  generations  yet  un- 
born will  read  of  how  he  died  because  he  exposed  an  un- 
worthy man  in  his  deviltry. 

'No  great  blessing  can  befall  a  people  than  that  of  having 
great  and  good  men  to  edit  the  papers  which  they  read,  men 
who  will  expose  tricky  politicians  to  the  people,  and  men 
who  will  fight  for  good  government  and  against  evil  in  its 
various  forms.  We  sincerely  believe  Mr.  Gonzales  to  have 
been  a  man  of  this  type  and  to  have  died  a  martyr  to  the 
cause  of  free  speech. 


During  the  holidays  we  had  the  pleas- 
Nezu  Friends.       ure  of  meeting  three  members  of  the 

Clemson  College  Chronicle  staff. 
We  were  glad  to  make  their  acquaintance.  They  proved  to 
be  a  nice,  amiable  set  of  men,  such  men,  in  fact,  as  one 
should  expect  to  find  in  charge  of  the  magazine  at  Clemson, 
which  is  no  mean  paper.  During  our  acquaintance  with  The 
Chronicle  we  have  found  it  a  high  grade  college  periodical, 
and  although  we  believe  they  make  no  great  pretentions 
along  literary  lines,  their  magazine  compares  favorably  with 
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our  leading  exchanges.  We  are  quite  sure  that  if  these  gen- 
tlemen are  representative  of  their  staff,  they  have  an  able 
corps. 

Mr.  Harper,  of  The  Chronicle's  staff,  recently  sent  out  a 
circular  letter  in  the  interest  of  forming  an  organization  of 
the  college  press  (if  we  may  make  such  a  division),  and  we 
commend  his  plan  as  feasible  and  beneficial.  It  would  prove 
a  strong  bond  of  friendship  between  the  colleges  of  the  State 
and  be  of  immense  value  to  the  corps  of  editors  in  charge  of 
their  respective  college  magazines. 

The  South  Carolina  Conference  of 
The  Conference.     the  M.  E.  Church,  South,  met  in 

Spartanburg,  S.  C,  December  13th, 
1905,  and  those  who  attended  its  sessions  were  highly 
pleased.  The  most  striking  scene  of  the  entire  week  was 
when  the  appointments  were  read,  every  preacher  listening 
eagerly  to  find  out  where  his  field  of  labor  would  be  for  the 
ensuing  year.  Surely  it  must  be  a  good  man,  with  almost 
perfect  trust  in  Him  whom  he  serves,  to  go  willingly  and 
cheerfully  even  to  the  poorest  charge  in  the  gift  of  his 
church  and  serve  his  Master  faithfully  there,  wonder 
the  minister  is  so  close  to  the  hearts  of  the  people.  Self- 
sacrifice  and  love  can  only  be  rewarded  in  love  and  grati- 
tude. Those  men  fear  not  to  do  their  Lord's  commands  and 
evidently  believe,  as  Paul  wrote,  "beautiful  are  the  feet  of 
them  that  preach  the  gospel  of  peace,  and  bring  glad  tidings 
of  good  things." 


EXCHANGE  DEPARTMENT. 


S.  W.  PUCKETT,  EDITOR 


The  Observer  easily  ranks  as  one  of  our  best  exchanges, 
and  the  December  issue  is  above  its  own  usual  standard. 
"The  Literary  Style  of  George  W.  Cable''  is  good,  written 
in  an  attractive  style,  and  successfully  portrays  Cable's  con- 
versational and  pictoral  powers.  "Phobiasin  or  Thoughts 
on  the  Outside"  is  a  good  poem.  "Are  the  ^Leopard's  Spots' 
and  The  Clansman'  of  Real  Value  to  the  South?"  is  an  ex- 
ceptionally good  piece  of  writing,  and  the  author  brings  out 
several  very  strong  arguments  to  support  his  belief.  We 
certainly  can  agree  with  the  author  in  saying  that  The 
Clansman'  neither  awakens  the  loftiest  sentimens  nor  stirs 
the  highest  impulses.  It  kindles  the  smouldering  embers  of 
hatred,  and  arouses  the  animosity  of  the  white  man  the 
bestiality  of  the  negro."  The  stories  of  this  issue  are  of  a 
very  good  order.  The  Exchange  Department  is  not  near  so 
full  and  interesting  as  usual. 


"The  Southwestern  University  Magazine"  is  a  very  enter- 
taining and  attractive  issue  this  month.  "His  Star  in  the 
East"  is  a  good  poem,  with  good  thought.  "The  Heart's 
Way"  is  a  fairly  good  story,  but  the  end  is  really  disappoint- 
ing. "The  Pitcher  Broken  at  the  Fountain"  is  a  story  with 
a  good  plot,  and  is  written  in  an  unusually  attractive  and 
interesting  style.  "An  Apology  for  the  Roosevelt  Reign"  is 
an  excellent  piece.  This  issue  is  not  well  balanced — two  es- 
says, two  poems,  and  seven  stories.  There  are  entirely  too 
many  stories,  but  they  are  very  good.  The  Editorial  De- 
partment is  full  and  interesting. 

The  Criterion  comes  to  us  this  month  in  a  very  attractive 
cover,  and  one  isn't  disappointed  with  the  contents.  The 
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stories  for  the  most  part  are  good.  Yet  there  are  too  many 
stories  in  proportion  to  the  rest  of  the  material.  The  term 
"light"  could  be  applied  to  this  issue.  The  Editorial  De- 
partment is  very  good. 

The  Winthrop  College  Journal  is  not  up  to  its  usual 
standard  this  month.  It  has  only  one  short  poem,  and  as  to 
its  merits  we  maintain  a  respectful  silence.  "The  Com- 
mencement Debate"  is  good.  "The  Voice  of  the  Violin"  is 
the  best  piece  of  fiction  in  this  issue.  It  has  a  unique  plot 
and  is  well  developed.  "Eliza  Pinckney"  is  an  interesting 
piece  about  the  mother  of  one  of  our  most  famous  states- 
men, Charles  Cotesworth  Pinckney.  These  stories  are  of 
great  interest  to  South  Carolinians,  and  adds  a  great  deal  to 
the  magazine. 


We  place  The  Georgian  among  the  best  of  our  exchanges, 
and  this  issue  is  no  exception.  It  is  indeed  very  hard  to  find 
a  magazine  more  evenly  balanced  than  The  Georgian.  The 
stories  of  this  month  are  exceptionally  good.  They  have  a 
unique  style  that  is  really  refreshing,  after  reading  so  many 
silly  love  stories.  We  can't  say  so  much  for  the  poetry,  al- 
though "Christmas  Time"  is  very  good.  The  Editorial  De- 
partment is  full  and  well  handled. 


As  The  Criterion  is  conspicuous  for  its  lack  of  heavy 
matter,  The  Aurora  is  conspicuous  for  its  lack  of  fiction. 
Taken  as  a  whole,  the  magazine  is  good.  The  order  of 
arrangement  might  be  changed  so  as  to  give  it  more  of  a 
cosmopolitan  appearance.  "The  Secret  of  Longfellow's 
Popularity"  is  the  leading  article,  and  is  well  handled.  The 
author  shows  originality  and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
subject. 

The  Wake  Forest  Student  comes  to  us  this  month  in  a 
neat  and  attractive  cover,  which  is  thoroughly  indicative  of 
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the  contents.  ^That  l^ewish  Man  from  Away  Down  South'' 
easily  ranks  as  the  best  story  of  this  issue.  It  is  indeed  a 
fine  story,  not  the  usual  love  story,  but  an  account  of  college 
boys'  pranks,  a  subject  suitable  for  the  college  magazine. 
'^Christopher  Marlowe — A  Study  of  His  Works''  and 
^'Washington  Irving — His  Life  and  Works"  are  two  very 
good  pieces.  The  Editorial  Department  shows  that  no  effort 
has  been  spared  to  raise  it  to  the  high  standard  which  it  has 
reached. 


The  Red  and  White  for  this  month  is  very  good.  "The 
Textile  Industry  in  ^^orth  Carolina"  is  a  very  good  and  in- 
teresting piece,  but  is  hardly  strong  enough  to  m^^ko  one 
overlook  its  length.  The  poetry  of  this  issue  is  of  a  very 
high  order,  but  we  can't  say  much  for  the  stories. 


CLIPPINGS. 


OMELET'S  SOLO. 
To  ved  or  nit  to  ved — dot  iss  vot  der  kvestion  iss ; 
Vedder  it's  besser  for  a  man  to  suffer 
De  choys  and  kumforts  of  batchler  quarters. 
Or  to  take  a  wife  and  udder  troubles, 
Und  by  marrying  keep  dem.    To  ved — to  vovk — 
More  not ;  und  by  dot  vork  to  got  ourself 's 
Der  heart-diseze  und  hoondert  tousend  knocks 
Mit  der  broom-handle — dot  iss  a  consumpshun 
Hardly  to  be  vished.    To  ved — to  vork — 
Perhaps  to  be  henpicked !  Ach  dere's  the  rub-a-dub-dub, 
Eor  in  dot  home  vot  fites  may  koom, 
Yen  ve  refuse  to  shovel  in  der  coal. 
Must  give  us  hesitations ;  dere's  de  fact 
Vot  plays  der  two-sphot  in  der  game  of  love ; 
For  who  vould  bear  de  vipping  und  de  scolds 
Of  besser  half,  de  angersome  cook  lady, 
De  insolence  of  feetmen,  loss  of  coin 
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Vich  cunning  vifey  ous  der  pocket  takes 
Ven  hubby  iss  ashleep  und  not  avake, 
But  shnoring?  Who'd  a  batcheler  be, 
To  lif  a  loanly,  unencumbered  life, 
But  dot  der  dread  of  vedlock  and  vodkey — 
Dot  undissolvabuble  onion  from  whose  bonds 
'No  Bennydick  returns — foozles  the  vill, 
Und  makes  us  rather  bear  der  frying-pan 
Dan  yump  ous  in  der  fire. 
So  vimmin  do  make  cow  boys  of  us  all ; 
Und  instead  of  the  daily  hew  of  vood 
Und  bringing  in  the  pail  of  f reshy  vasser, 
Ve  hold  back  from  the  dread  experiment, 
Use  nails  for  buttons,  tie  cravats  awry, 
Und  stay  a  batcheller. 


'Now  listen  to  my  tale  of  woe. 

It  really  is  no  joke : 
When  I  go  forth  on  pleasure  bent 

I  always  come  back  broke. 


The  exchange  editor  may  scratch  a  pen 

Till  the  ends  of  his  fingers  are  sore, 
When  someone's  sure  to  remark  with  a  jest : 

Rats !  how  stale !  I've  heard  that  before. 

—Ex. 


"VALE." 
Record  poor — feeling  "punk," 
Yellow  note — fear  a  "flunk." 
Worried  look — rumpled  hair — 
Poor  exam. — vacant  chair. 

—Ex. 


—Ex. 


—Ex. 


I 


ALUMNI  DEPARTMENT. 


J.  CALDWELL  GUILDS^  EDITOR. 


In  our  last  issue  we  gave,  as  accurately  as  possible,  an  ac- 
count of  every  man  who  graduated  before  the  Civil  War, 
and  who  is  still  living.    We  now  take  it  up  just  after  the 
war,  and  the  first  class  we  find  having  any  survivors  is  the 
CLASS  OF  1868. 

B.  W.  Foster  is  practicing  law  at  Sulphur  Springs,  Texas. 
R.  D.  Smart,  D.  D.,  is  a  prominent  member  of  the  Vir- 
ginia Conference,  now  at  N^orfolk. 

* 

CLASS  OF  1869. 

P.  C.  Bryce  is  preaching  in  'New  Mexico. 

J.  B.  Cleveland  is  a  prominent  and  influential  business 
man  in  Spartanburg.  He  is  connected  with  several  cotton 
mills,  and  is  president  of  the  Charleston  and  Western  Caro- 
lina Railroad.  He  is  also  the  donor  of  our  Science  Hall,  and 
a  trustee  of  the  college. 

P.  A.  Cummings  is  a  lawyer  in  Missouri. 

D.  A.  DuPre  is  our  professor  of  geology  and  physics.  He 
is  also  treasurer  of  the  college. 

J.  A.  Eidson  is  now  sorving  as  a  judge  in  Texas. 

H.  H.  ISTewton  is  practicing  law  at  Bennettsville,  S.  C. 

E.  W.  Peeples  is  a  Baptist  minister  and  is  also  a  successful 
merchant. 

C.  S.  Walker  is  a  lawyer  in  Bowling  Green,  Kentucky. 

G.  W.  Walker  is  president  of  the  Paine  and  Lane  Insti- 
tute at  Augusta,  Georgia. 

CLASS  OF  1870. 

J.  R.  Abney  is  a  successful  lawyer  in  New  York  City. 
J.  W.  Gray  is  practicing  law  in  Greenville,  S.  C. 
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S.       Holland  is  a  successful  physician  at  Lavonia,  Ga. 

G.  W.  Sullivan  is  a  merchant  at  Williamston,  S.  C. 

CLASS  OF  1 87 1. 

E.  L.  Archer  is  a  very  successful  farmer  in  Spartanburg. 
He  is  president  of  the  County  Cotton  Growers'  Association. 

K.  W.  Barber  is  a  member  of  the  South  Carolina  Confer- 
ence. 

J.  W.  Boyd  is  a  successful  and  influential  lawyer  at  St. 
Joseph,  Mo. 

J.  H.  Bryce  is  a  business  man  in  Florida. 

B.  T.  Caston  is  practicing  law  in  Cheraw,  S.  C. 

J.  A.  Gamewell  is  our  Latin  professor.  He  is  president 
of  the  Wofford  College  Lyceum  and  secretary  of  the  college. 

H.  E.  Partridge  is  a  presiding  elder  in  the  Florida  Con- 
ference. 

T.  W.  Smith  is  in  Concord,  1^.  C,  engaged  in  the  insur- 
ance business. 

Marcus  Stackhouse  is  engaged  in  the  real  estate  business 
at  Marion,  S.  C. 

W.  L.  Wait  is  a  member  of  the  South  Carolina  Confer- 
ence. 

W.  H.  Wallace  is  editor  and  proprietor  of  the  ^^Tewberry 
Observer,  a  very  influential  paper  published  at  ^^'ewberry, 
S.  C. 

* 

CLASS  OF  1872. 

L.  K.  Clyde  is  practicing  law  in  Greenville,  S.  C. 

C.  A.  David  is  a  merchant  at  Greenville.  He  is  also  quite 
famous  as  a  cartoonist. 

J.  M.  Gee  is  farming  in  Union  county. 
L.  B.  Haynes  is  president  of  Leesville  College,  Leesville, 
S.  C. 

W.  p.  Irwin  is  a  raiser  of  fancy  stock  in  Spartanburg. 
W.  A.  Bogers  is  a  superannuated  member  of  the  South 
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Carolina  Conference,  now  living  in  Spartanburg.  He  is  a 
trustee  of  the  college. 

A.  Coke  Smith  is  a  bishop  of  the  M.  E.  Church,  South. 

Chas.  F.  Smith  is  professor  of  Greek  in  the  University  of 
Wisconsin. 

J.  E.  Wannamaker  is  a  farmer  at  St.  Matthews,  S.  C.  He 
is  a  trustee  of  Clemson  College. 

C.  A.  Woods  is  associate  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
South  Carolina.    He  is  a  trustee  of  the  college. 


LOCAL  DEPARTMENT. 


J.  DORAN  GARLINGTON^  EDITOR 


On  December  7th,  Dr.  George  E.  Vincent,  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago,  delivered  his  lecture  on  "The  Psychology  of 
the  Mob.''  The  lecture  was  full  of  good  thought,  with  a 
mixture  of  healthy  wit.  To  say  that  the  lyceum  members 
were  pleased  with  it  as  well  as  its  author  is  a  poor  way  of 
expressing  their  sentiments. 

Dr.  Vincent  gave  a  talk  the  next  morning  in  the  chapel 
on  "Knowledge,  Wisdom,  and  Enthusiasm."  This  talk, 
though  quite  different  in  thought  from  the  lecture,  was  equ- 
ally as  fine.  Those  who  missed  either  the  lecture  or  the  talk 
missed  much. 

•i»  4»  4» 

M.  B.  Pierce  and  J.  I.  Wilson  will  represent  the  Calhoun 
Society  in  the  preliminary  contest  for  Wofford's  representa- 
tives in  the  Wofford-Eurman  debate. 

4*  4*  4* 

The  Wofford  basket  ball  team  defeated  the  town  Y.  M. 

C.  A.  by  a  score  of  20  to  18. 

4*  4i  4* 

Dr.  W.  (to  Junior  C.) — What  planets  were  known  to  the 
ancients  ? 

Well,  sir,  there  were  Venus  and  Jupiter  and  (after  a 
pause)  I  think  the  earth,  but  Vm  not  certain. 

•I*  4*  4i 

Though  entirely  of  a  different  kind  from  the  attraction 
on  December  7th,  yet  the  one  of  December  11th  was  equally 
enjoyed.  It  was  on  this  date  that  the  noted  soprano, 
Madame  Maconda,  gave  a  beautiful  song  recital. 

The  lyceum  course  is  made  more  attractive  by  the  variety 
of  entertainments.  To  hear  great  singfers,  good  muiscians 
and  noted  lecturers  is  spice  enough  for  the  intellectual. 
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Dr.  C.  B.  Waller,  professor  of  chemistry  in  Wofford,  was 
married  to  Miss  Hill,  of  Anderson,  on  December  2Ytli,  1905. 

4*  4*  4> 

During  the  Christmas  holidays  there  was  one  student  who 
remained  on  the  campus  because  he  lived  so  far  away  that  it 
would  have  taken  more  days  for  him  to  reach  home  than 
the  holidays  contained.  This  student  is  Muriaoka,  of  far- 
away Japan. 

*  *  * 

Senior  M.  (to  a  Soph.) — Why,  I  can  repeat  lots  of  my  his- 
tory right  off. 

Then  you  don't  let  history  do  much  repeating  itself,  do 
you? 

*  *  * 

Prof.  Clinkscales  delivered  an  address  to  men  in  the 
Opera  House  on  Sunday,  December  31st. 

4i  4.  4. 

Prof.  D.  A.  DuPre  went  to  Aiken  during  Christmas  to 
examine  the  clay  beds  in  that  locality.  While  there,  he  went 
to  see  the  so-called  "burning  volcano."  This,  he  says,  is 
only  a  peat  bog,  which  in  some  way  caught  on  fire  and  has 
been  burning  for  a  long  time,  though  the  recent  rains  have 
extinguished  it. 

4*  ♦  ♦ 

The  boys  are  looking  forward  to  the  next  lyceum  attrac- 
tion with  much  pleasure. 

4>  4*  4» 

J.  B.  Guess  and  J.  T.  Harris,  Jr.,  returned  from  ^N^ew 
York  and  Washington  a  few  days  before  Christmas  exams. 

4*  4*  4* 

Wesley  Boyd  is  quite  sick  with  pneumonia  at  his  home. 
Junior  Sh-d-n — Miss  C,  will  you  see  Eomeo  and  Juliet 
played  tomorrow  night? 

Miss  C. — What  did  you  say? 

Junior  Sh-d-n — Shakespeare  never  repeats. 

Miss  C. — You  needn't  be  a  fool  because  Shakespeace  is. 
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The  boys  had  a  special  to  take  them  home  for  the  holi- 
days. 

41  4i  4. 

Huger  Richardson  and  S.  L.  Prince  went  to  Washington 
during  Christmas. 

*  *  * 

It  is  thought  that  the  new  Fitting  School  building  will  be 
ready  for  occupation  in  about  a  month. 

4*  4*  4* 

Prof.  Alexander — Mr.  B — d,  what  is  Chaucer's  most  fa- 
mous work? 

Fresh.  B — d. — Milton's  Paradist  Lost,  sir. 


Y.  M.  C  A.  DEPARTMENT. 


W.  C.  MOORE,  EDITOR. 


Of  course  it  is  true  that  the  primary  object  in  the  minds 
of  men  in  coming  to  college  is  the  training  and  development 
of  their  own  minds.  Their  main  purpose  is  self-advance- 
ment and  self-improvement.  Surely  no  man  is  expected  to 
leave  home  and  business  to  spend  four  years  of  student  life 
on  a  college  campus,  simply  for  the  benefit  he  may  be  to  his 
fellow  students.  Such  a  course  would  not  be  rational.  He 
goes  there  for  what  the  course  of  training  can  give  him.  His 
motive  is  in  a  sense  a  selfish  one,  though  the  word  is  to  be 
taken  in  its  best  sense.  This  is  proper  and  as  it  should  be. 
The  main  purpose  of  a  student  should  be,  to  be  a  student. 
Lesson-getting  should  be  his  principal  employment.  But 
when  a  man  becomes  a  member  of  any  community  he  at  once 
assumes  obligations  to  that  community,  of  which  he  has  be- 
come a  member.  To  this  general  principle  a  college  com- 
munity is  no  exception.  Here  a  man  can  no  more  live  to 
himself,  nor  has  he  any  more  right  to  do  so,  than  in  any 
other  society.  In  fact,  the  college  man  touches  his  neighbor 
more  closely  than  perhaps  does  any  other  class  of  men. 
There  is  no  place  where  one  has  greater  opportunities  to  ex- 
tend the  helping  hand  to  his  brother  than  on  a  college 
campus.  Here  he  really  lives  with  men  day  after  day  who 
need  a  word  of  encouragement,  or  it  may  be,  of  warning. 
Also  there  is  no  place  where  an  uplifting  Christian  influence 
counts  for  more  than  in  a  community  of  students.  Too,  un- 
forunately,  there  is  no  more  fertile  field  for  the  sowing  of  a 
bad  influence.  Yes,  the  college  campus  is  the  place  for  self- 
advancement,  it  is  the  place  for  lesson  getting,  but  at  the 
same  time  it  is  a  place  for  unselfish,  self-sacrificing  ser\dce 
to  others.  The  Christian  life  is  a  life  of  service,  and  if  we 
take  from  it  the  idea  of  serving,  then  we  rob  it  of  its  noblest 
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conception.  While  we  are  preparing  ourselves  for  a  life  of 
usefulness,  let  us  not  forget  that  right  here  in  our  place  of 
preparation  lie  golden  opportunities  for  the  practice  of  our 
art. 


Attention  has  already  been  called  in  this  department  to 
the  Bible  Study  Courses  offered  by  the  Association.  But 
with  the  beginning  of  a  new  year  we  feel  that  we  would 
be  recreant  to  our  trust  if  we  did  not  again  urge  the  student 
body  to  take  a  more  active  interest  in  the  study  of  God's 
Word.  As  was  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Snyder  in  a  talk  on  the 
subject  in  the  early  part  of  the  session,  there  are  several 
reasons  why  a  systematic  study  of  the  Bible  should  be  made. 
The  first  and  most  important  reason  is,  that  it  is  God's 
Word,  and  it  does  seem  reasonable  that  among  the  first  du- 
ties of  which  man  is  to  learn  is  the  will  of  his  Creator  con- 
cerning him.  This  is  an  obligation.  It  should  be  paramount 
to  all  others,  because  it  pertains  to  the  spiritual  part  of 
man's  nature.  Another  reason  is  because  no  education  can 
be  complete  without  a  knowledge  of  the  Bible.  Its  educa- 
tional value  is  to  be  found  both  in  its  literary  qualities,  its 
historical  treatment,  and  its  deep  insight  into  human  nature. 
To  every  earnest,  intelligent  student  of  this  Book  of  books 
it  brings  both  spiritual  and  intellectual  development. 


The  writer  has  had  occasion  recently  to  observe  the  need 
of  Christian  workers  in  and  around  Spartanburg.  There  is 
work  for  every  Christian  man  on  the  campus.  The  Sunday 
Schools  need  teachers,  Epworth  Leagues  need  workers,  and 
no  man  need  fear  that  he  will  not  be  given  an  opportunity 
to  do  active  Christian  work.  There  are  never  too  many 
workers  in  God's  vineyard,  and  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  is  always 
glad  to  receive  you  and  put  you  to  work  if  you  desire  it. 
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— IF  YOU  WISH  THE — 

HIGHEST  GRADE  BARBER  WORK 

and  to  have  it  done  in  the  best  ventilated  shop — also  to  have  your  shoes 
shined  nicely — call  at  my  shop,  near  Southern  Depot,  next  door  to 
Maddux's  Drug  Store.  Respectfully, 

A.  W.  LEMMOND 


"STYLE  CENTER  TOR  MEN" 


Boys,  we  want  YOU  to  make  our  store  your  headquarters. 
We  will  always  have  the  NEW  THINGS  to  offer  you  in 

Hats  and 
Furnishings 

OUR  TAILORING  DEPARTMENT— We  take  the  great- 
est pride,  never  permitting  our  customers  to  take  a  su't  .  nt'l 
it  comes  up  to  the  high  standard  we  have  set.  Sai^f  tfo  n 
$16.50  up,  at  any  time. 


Pressing  Club,  $1.00  per  Month 


BOMAR  &  CRIGLER 

Tailors,  Hatters  and  Furnishers 

72  MORGAN  SQUARE.  SPARTANBURG,  S.  C. 


Uoffnrii  Olnlkg^  Snttrnal 


LITERARY  DEPARTMENT 


COURTENAY  ANDERSON,  EDITOR. 


J<[ot  So  Fast, 

Away  with  the  songs  of  the  years  gone  by; 
Away  with  the  old  is  ever  the  cry ; 
Forward  the  new,  ever  be  bold, 
The  new  is  the  tale  that  needs  to  be  told. 
The  old  is  too  common,  give  us  the  new ; 
Banish  forever  the  slow  going  few; 
Steam  up  the  engine,  and  throttle  pull  wide. 
Fear  not  the  breakers,  mind  not  the  tide. 

Run  with  all  swiftness,  nor  stop  at  the  hills, 

To  halt,  is  but  madness,  at  river  or  rills; 

Pleasure  and  profit  are  running  before; 

Hasten,  oh  hasten !  never  be  slow : 

But  stop  for  a  moment,  consider  the  din, 

i^or  hasten  so  madly  on  to  the  end ; 

Who  rims  so  swiftly,  on  in  his  flight 

Leaves  gems  by  the  wayside  shining  and  bright. 
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Hears  not  the  music  of  beautiful  lives, 

Helps  not  the  fallen,  as  nobly  he  strives, 

l^or  speaks  words  of  comfort  to  the  meek  and  low, 

]^or  lightens  the  burdens  of  the  weak  and  the  slow. 

Oh,  heed  ye  with  gladness  the  Master's  command, 

And  give  to  your  brother  a  strong  helping  hand. 

With  sympathy  and  love  his  trials  help  bear. 

The  Father  will  reward  you  in  the  home  over  there. 

M.  T.  Wharton. 


The  Haunted  House  of  Keowee, 

It  was  a  bleak  winter  night.  The  wind  was  howling  fur- 
iously as  it  drove  the  rain  and  sleet  in  great  sheets  against 
the  window  blinds.  My  friend  and  classmate,  James  Court- 
enay,  and  I,  seated  before  a  blazing  fire  in  my  study,  had 
been  reading  and  discussing  Shakespeare's  "Hamlet."  We 
had  been  especially  impressed  by  the  "ghost  scene"  in  which 
the  ghost  of  Hamlet's  father  appears  to  him.  When  I  ex- 
pressed some  surprise  that  we  should  both  have  been  so  im- 
pressed with  that  particular  scene,  Courtenay  replied  that 
it  was  due  to  the  law  of  association;  that  the  night  was  al- 
most an  exact  counterpart  of  the  one  described  in  the  scene. 
"For,"  said  he,  "the  imagination  plays  us  strange  freaks 
sometimes,  and  remembering  the  vividness  with  which 
Shakespeare  drew  his  ghost  and  that  the  law  of  association 
plays  such  an  important  part  in  our  mental  modes,  I  would 
not  be  surprised  if  we  were  to  see  a  ghost  tonight."  "A 
ghost,"  continued  my  companion,  who  was  fond  of  inter- 
preting everything  in  terms  of  psychology,  "is  nothing  other 
than  a  product  of  the  constructive  imagination  attributing 
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to  the  spirit  the  power  of  resuming  the  bodily  shape  which 
memory  knows  to  have  been  its  own  during  life.  Memory 
furnishes  the  materials,  and  the  imagination,  directed  and 
influenced  by  associations,  constructs  them  into  an  airy 
shape  called  a  specter."  But  I,  who  am  of  a  more  senti- 
mental turn  of  mind,  differed  from  him,  and  urged  that, 
since  the  spirit  is  immortal  and  not  at  all  subject  to  the  laws 
of  material  things,  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not 
array  itself  in  the  semblance  of  its  former  material  body, 
visit  familiar  scenes,  and  even  communicate  with  those 
whose  spirits  are  still  confined  in  material  bodies.  James 
only  laughed  at  me  saying  that  he  would  be  glad  to  be  made 
acquainted  with  some  of  those  spirits  which  come  back  to 
earth  from  the  "home  of  Hades"  to  vex  mortals. 

I  then  said,  "Courtenay,  I  have  a  story  which  I  will  tell 
you,  and  a  plan  to  lay  before  you."  "I  shall  be  pleased  to 
hear  it,"  said  he.  And  I  proceeded  to  tell  him  the  story  of 
the  ''Haunted  House  of  Keowee"  as  it  was  told  to  me  by 
a  lady  who  had  spent  a  night  in  the  house  and  made  the 
acquaintance  of  the  ghost. 

In  upper  South  Carolina,  where  the  Keowee  Kiver  flows 
down  from  the  foothills  of  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains  and 
broadens  out  in  the  leveler  lowlands  on  its  eastern  bank, 
stretching  back  from  it  for  miles,  lay  the  broad  acres  of  the 
Kuenlun  estate.  On  a  small  prominence  in  a  beautiful 
grove  of  ancient  oaks  a  few  hundred  yards  from  and  over- 
looldng  the  river,  stood  the  stately  old  mansion  of  colonial 
style,  which  had  been  the  home  of  the  Kuenlun  family  for 
many  generations.  The  estate,  at  the  time  of  this  story, 
had  descended  to  young  Arthur  Kuenlun.  His  young  wife 
had  died  a  short  while  before,  and  Arthur  saying  that  he 
found  the  house  too  lonesome,  secured  Mrs.  Hadley,  a  mid- 
dle-aged widow,  and  her  two  sons  to  take  charge  of  it,  and 
spent  his  time  in  a  neighboring  town.  Mrs.  Kanton,  who 
was  a  sister  of  Mrs.  Hadley,  and  who  had  told  me  the  story 
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when  she  was  an  old  lady,  went  to  visit  her  sister.  But  the 
first  night  proving  such  a  horrible  one  to  her,  she  could  not 
be  prevailed  upon  to  say  any  longer.  Between  midnight 
and  day  she  heard  the  tramp  of  bare  feet  in  the  hall,  lier 
room  door  swung  open,  her  room  was  suddenly  lighted  up  as 
if  by  magic,  and  a  young  woman,  with  disheaveled  hair  and 
keen,  glaring  eyes,  glided  to  the  foot  of  her  bed,  stood  peer- 
ing at  her  a  few  minutes,  and  then  vanished,  and  suddenly 
it  grew  dark  again.  She  screamed  for  her  sister,  who  came 
in  smiling,  as  much  as  to  say,  "I  know  what  is  the  matter 
with  you.''  When  Mrs.  Kanton  told  her  what  she  had  seen 
she  only  laughed  and  said  that  was  a  common  occurrence; 
that  every  night  she  visited  that  room  and  the  one  just 
across  the  hall. 

Court enay  laughed  when  I  had  concluded,  and  said,  *^By 
the  way,  I  would  like  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  that 
ghost.  I  would  speak  to  it,  as  Hamlet  did,  and  demand  of 
it  what  it  wants."  I  replied,  "If  you  will  visit  me  during 
the  summer  we  will  go  and  spend  the  night  at  the  house  and 
give  you  a  chance  to  have  your  desire  gratified."  He  readily 
consented  to  my  propostion,  and  we  determined  to  test  the 
truth  of  the  story  for  ourselves. 

;K  *  *  *  *  *  * 

It  was  a  beautiful  July  afternoon ;  the  sun  was  gilding  the 
distant  hilltops  as  he  sank  beneath  the  western  horizon, 
when  after  a  hard  day's  drive  Courtenay  and  I  reached  the 
Kuenlun  homestead.  Down  on  the  river  the  deep-voiced 
frogs  were  beginning  to  croak,  the  katydids  made  evening 
vocal  with  their  shrill  voices,  overhead  the  bats  were  dart- 
ing hither  and  thither,  giving  utterance  to  those  wierd 
sounds  which  cause  a  feeling  of  mysterious  fear,  and  on  dis- 
tant hilltops  an  owl  and  his  mate  were  calling  and  answer- 
ing each  other  with  a  lonesome  hoo !  hoo ! 

An  old  man  with  shoulders  slightly  stooped,  a  genial, 
kindly  face,  marked  with  lines  of  anxiety,  and  frank  blue 
eyes,  which  would  look  one  searchingly  in  the  face  and  then 
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swiftly  glance  nervously  about  him,  met  us  at  the  gate  in 
answer  to  our  call.  We  represented  ourselves  as  mineralo- 
gists who  were  prospecting,  and  asked  for  entertainment 
for  the  night.  At  first  the  old  man  seemed  reluctant  to  keep 
us ;  but  at  last  consented. 

An  alleyway,  bordered  by  magnificent  oaks,  led  from  the 
road  to  the  house,  in  front  of  which  was  a  large  flower  yard 
overgrown  with  a  tangled  confusion  of  rosebushes  and  other 
flowering  shrubs.  The  walk  was  bordered  by  cedars,  which 
gave  to  the  whole  scene  a  gloomy  aspect.  The  house  was  a 
colonial  mansion,  with  large  front  porch,  narrow  hallway, 
high  staircases,  and  spacious  rooms.  It  was  sadly  in  need 
of  repairs,  and  there  hovered  about  it  an  atmosphere  of 
gloom. 

The  old  man  carried  us  into  the  best  room,  and  bade  us 
feel  at  home.  Presently  his  wife  came  in  and  greeted  us. 
I  was  struck  with  her  face  and  manner.  The  expression  of 
her  face  was  one  of  gentle  sweetness ;  but  there  was  also  in 
it  to  a  much  greater  degree  that  anxious,  restless  expression 
which  we  had  remarked  in  her  husband's.  She  soon  invited 
us  to  supper,  to  which  we  did  justice. 

After  supper,  we  chatted  pleasantly  with  the  old  people 
and  carefully  worked  our  way  to  a  mention  of  the  tradition 
that  the  house  was  haunted,  and  asked  permission  to  sleep  in 
one  of  the  haunted  rooms  for  the  gratification  of  our  curi- 
osity. At  first  they  seemed  unwilling  to  let  us  do  so,  saying 
that  they  did  not  use  those  rooms.  But  we  insisted,  and  at 
last  they  consented,  and  prepared  a  bed  for  us.  Being 
anxious  to  begin  our  watch,  we  soon  retired  to  our  room  and 
to  bed — but  not  to  sleep.  I,  for  my  part,  was  sure  I  was 
not  frightened,  but  could  not  sleep  from  mere  expectation. 
Courtenay  did  not  expect  to  see  anything  and,  of  course,  he 
was  not  frightened;  but  I  thought  I  could  detect  a  slight 
tremor  in  his  voice,  and  as  we  lay  almost  breathlessly  still,  I 
could  hear  a  faint  thump,  thump  in  the  region  of  his  heart. 
In  the  oppressive  stillness  which  pervaded  the  room  the 
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ticking  of  our  watches  was  distinctly  audible,  and  the  tread 
of  a  cat  in  the  hall  would  cause  us  to  start.  Midnight,  one, 
two  o'clock  passed,  and  still  no  ghost  canae,  and  Courtenay 
grew  more  skeptical  about  it. 

Presently  a  footstep  was  heard  in  the  hall,  and  our  hearts 
began  to  beat  excitedly.  Suddenly  our  door  swung  open, 
a  young  woman,  the  most  beautiful  I  have  ever  seen,  en- 
tered, bearing  in  her  hand  a  candle,  and  approached  the  foot 
of  our  bed,  where  she  stood  gazing  at  us.  In  form  she  was 
lithe  and  graceful.  Her  face  was  fair  as  the  petals  of  the 
white  rose.  Her  hair,  which  was  black  as  the  raven's,  fell 
in  ringlets  over  her  shoulders  in  charming  confusion.  And 
her  eyes,  which  gleamed  and  sparkled  like  gems,  shot  out 
glances  of  appeal,  of  defiance,  and  of  desperation. 

Courtenay  and  I  had  agreed  that  if  she  appeared  we 
would  speak  to  her  and  demand  of  her  what  she  wanted; 
but  now  she  stood  there  gazing  at  us,  and  neither  of  us 
seemed  able  to  move  or  speak.  At  last,  thinking  of  Hamlet, 
by  a  desperate  effort  of  will,  I  demanded,  ^^What  would  you 
with  us?"  Her  lips  began  to  move  as  if  she  were  about  to 
speak;  but  with  an  impatient  gesture  she  ceased  without 
uttering  a  sound.  Meanwhile,  my  desire  to  talk  with  a 
spirit  which  had  resumed  its  former  material  shape  and  re- 
crossed  the  borders  of  the  land  of  the  dead  to  visit  mortals 
again  had  driven  away  all  fear  from  my  mind.  I  felt  sure 
that  such  a  spirit,  could  it  be  induced  to  speak,  might  tell 
us  something  about  the  life  to  which  it  had  gone,  and  clear 
up  much  which  is  mysterious  to  us.  Here  was  a  spirit 
and  the  chance  must  not  be  lost.  I  appealed  to  her  again, 
^Tear  not  to  speak  with  us.  We,  impatient  of  our  mortal 
limitations,  long  for  a  message  from  the  beyond.  Speak! 
I  beseech  you  by  all  that  is  sacred,  and  no  request  of  thine, 
if  it  lies  within  human  power,  shall  be  left  unperformed." 
She  spoke,  and  looking  sternly  at  me,  said,  ^Tromise  that 
you  will  tell  to  the  world  the  story  I  am  now  about  to  tell." 
I  promised,  and  she  proceeded  to  tell  the  following  story: 
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^^Years  ago,  my  father  was  a  successful  physician  in  the 
town  of  U — .  I  was  his  youngest  daughter,  and  the  idol  of 
the  family.  No  reasonable  wish  of  mine  was  left  ungrati- 
fied.  I  was  called  beautiful,  and  suitors  thronged  around 
me.  Among  them  were  a  number  of  noble  young  men; 
but  of  all  who  sought  my  love  Arthur  Kuenlun  was  the 
handsomest,  most  attractive.  I  knew  he  was  not  as  worthy 
as  some  of  tliers  others,  but  he  was  possessed  of  wealth,  of 
family  name,  and  of  polished  manners.  Moreover,  he  had 
that  air  of  careless  indifference  and  reckless  indifference 
which  is  so  attractive  to  many  girls,  who  are  dazzed  and 
blinded  to  every  fault  by  its  glare.  We  were  married,  and 
here  in  his  home  I  was  happy  for  a  short  time.  But  soon 
my  eyes  had  the  veil  torn  from  them,  and  I  saw  my  mis- 
take, alas !  too  late !  I  found  him  coarse  in  disposition,  ma- 
terial and  sensual  in  view,  and  absolutely  void  of  the  finer 
sensibilities  and  nobler  impulses  of  mind  and  heart.  He 
roughly  disregarded  my  most  sacred  rights  and  dashed  to 
pieces  my  most  cherished  ideals.  All  affection  for  him  van- 
ished, and  feelings  of  aversion  took  its  place.  Still  his  treat- 
ment of  me  grew  worse,  and  I  resented  it  with  all  the  spirit 
I  could  summon  to  my  aid.  I  was  forced  to  the  painful  ad- 
mission that  I  was  no  more  than  a  slave  to  his  lower  nature, 
and  my  life  became  miserable.  My  heart  was  breaking, 
but  some  fiend  of  the  infernal  regions  hardened  it  and  made 
my  mind  a  fountain  of  bitterness,  from  which  my  tongue 
poured  forth  its  envenomed  battery  of  words.  To  torment 
each  other  was  our  greatest  delight.  But  such  a  life  was 
fast  bringing  me  to  the  brink  of  death ;  and,  oh,  horror !  the 
bitterness  would  not  leave  my  heart  even  as  I  faced  death 
itself.  The  only  prayer  which  I  could  utter  was  that  I 
might  be  permitted  to  return  from  the  realm  of  the  dead 
and  render  his  life  as  wretched  as  he  had  mine.  His  pres- 
ence had  long  been  despisable  to  me ;  but  now  the  mere  sight 
of  him  turned  my  heart  to  stone  and  changed  my  thoughts 
to  raging  furies.    As  he  came  into  my  room  one  day,  I 
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sprang  up  in  a  perfect  storm  of  passion,  told  him  that  peace 
never  more  should  be  his,  and  fell  back  lifeless." 

I  saw  that  she  had  ceased  to  speak,  and  began  to  entreat 
her  to  tell  us  something  of  the  spirit  world  from  which  she 
had  come.  But  with  an  imperative  wave  of  her  hand  she 
vanished.  J.  E.  Lyles,  '06. 


Van  Dyke  as  a  Sliort  Story  ^X^riter. 

It  is  a  pleasant  thought,  in  this  day  of  many  books  and 
little  literature,  to  know  that  all  our  fiction  writers  are  not 
influenced  by  monetary  motives ;  that  there  are  those  now — 
as  there  have  been  in  all  times — who  do  their  work  for  the 
very  joy  that  is  in  it.  There  has  never  been  a  time  in  the 
history  of  literature  when  there  was  so  great  need  for  pure, 
wholesome  stories  as  there  is  today.  They  are  needed  to 
counteract  the  influence  of  that  indiscriminate  mass  of 
books  commonly  called  "recent  fiction,"  that  is  doing  much 
to  demoralize  our  people  and  dull  their  perception  of  good 
literature.  They  act  as  life-restoring  tonics  to  our  minds 
after  they  have  experienced  that  mental  dissipation  which 
is  produced  by  the  continual  reading  of  these  interesting 
and  thrilling,  but  purposeless  books. 

Among  those  who  have  arisen  to  meet  this  demand,  none 
is  more  prominent  than  Dr.  Henry  van  Dyke.  A  man  of 
unusual  culture,  and  possessed  of  a  striking  personality;  a 
man  of  true  literary  taste  and  instinct :  he  is  a  worthy  rep- 
resentative of  our  best  American  civilization.  In  his  liter- 
ary afiiliations  he  is  emphatically  a  realist  as  opposed  to  the 
modem  romanticists.  He  believes  in  the  realism  that  de- 
mands the  picturing  of  life  as  it  is,  and  not  as  one  thinks  it 
should  be;  the  realism  that  would  free  itself  from  all  tra- 
dition, and  unhampered  go  where  it  would,  so  long  as  it 
remains  in  the  province  of  truth ;  the  realism  that  demands 
a  pure  and  sympathetic  heart  of  its  followers,  as  well  as  an 
insight  into  men's  lives;  the  realism  that  says  nature,  and 
not  the  imagination,  is  the  best  field  for  the  development  of 
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art.  It  does  not  follow  that  he  is  not  an  idealist — Mr. 
Mabie  calls  him  "an  uncompromising  idealist."  But  he  does 
not  allow  his  thoughts  of  what  things  should  be  to  influence 
his  depicting  of  them  as  they  are.  It  is  the  minging  of  these 
two — one's  ideals  and  one's  knowledge  of  facts — that  has 
marred  many  a  piece  of  literature. 

Realizing  the  short  story's  immense  influence  on  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  the  people,  he  has  striven  to  make  it 
something  more  than  a  thrilling  narrative  or  a  '^heart  grip- 
ping" romance.  He  has  combined  in  his  stories  the  enter- 
tainment the  people  demand  and  the  culture  they  need. 
This  desire  to  develop  clearer  more  refined  ideas  of  lit- 
erature and  life  is  his  reason  for  essaying  fiction.  But  he 
does  not  allow  this  desire  to  disseminate  knowledge  and  cul- 
ture to  become  too  prominent,  so  as  to  annoy  or  weary  the 
reader.  He  realizes  with  an  artist's  instinct  that  the  power 
of  a  story  lies  more  in  its  suggestiveness  than  in  what  is  ac- 
tually written. 

Mr.  Howells  says  that  the  truly  great  artist  is  not  the  one 
who  is  satisfied  with  the  mere  imitation  of  former  masters, 
but  he  who  strives  to  learn  at  first  hand  from  the  lives  of 
the  men  about  him.  But  the  joy  of  the  artist  is  not  to  be 
found  in  the  discovery  of  things,  but  in  being  able  to  show 
them  with  truth  and  clearness  to  his  fellow  men.  Dr.  van 
Dyke  understands  men;  he  has  studied  them  with  sym- 
pathy, and  he  has  entered  into  their  joys,  sorrows,  am- 
bitions, and  disappointments.  He  has  found  life  beautiful, 
as  did  Valdes  when  he  wrote :  "All  is  equally  grand,  all  is 
equally  just,  all  is  equally  beautiful,  because  all  is  equally 
divine."  He  has  given  to  the  world  whatever  of  worth  he 
has  discovered,  expressed  in  the  noblest  English.  The  fact 
that  his  stories  are  read  and  highly  appreciated  by  the  cul- 
tured people  of  our  country  is  probably  the  best  sign  of 
their  worth. 

Dr.  van  Dyke  is  no  bungler  of  words.  You  are  never  in 
doubt  about  what  he  means  to  say,  and  "he  is  never  at  a  loss 
how  to  say  it.    As  if  by  intuition,  he  seems  to  know  just  how 
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to  Express  himself  so  as  to  be  best  understood,  l^one  of  bis 
work  is  slovenly  done.  Every  sentence  is  a  witness  to  bis 
tborougbness  and  exactness.  He  is  not  afraid  to  work — to 
"write  to  burn/'  as  it  were — if  by  so  doing  one  idea  may  be 
made  the  clearer. 

His  is  a  rare  bumor  and  pathos;  the  one  so  genuine  and 
refined,  the  other  so  tender  and  true.  There  is  little  re- 
semblance between  his  humor  and  that  of  Mr.  Clemens,  and 
absolutely  none  to  that  of  Mr.  Brown.  It  never  provokes 
laughter,  but  it  is  quick  to  bring  a  smile.  In  subtleness  it  is 
akin  to  Lamb,  but  it  is  more  modern  and  without  that  touch 
of  sadness.  ISTo  quality  of  his  stories  reveals  his  power  to 
us  as  does  his  pathos.  It  is  full  of  intense  human  passion. 
There  is  a  world  of  tenderness  in  it.  Dr.  van  Dyke  is  too 
optimistic,  too  true  to  his  belief  in  the  ultimate  triumph  of 
good,  to  let  the  note  of  despair  prevail.  He  surrounds  his 
pathos  with  an  atmosphere  of  hope  and  confidence  that  one 
cannot  but  imbibe.  In  a  word,  his  pathos  is  never  depress- 
ing, it  uplifts;  it  never  makes  one  discontented  and  rebel- 
lious, it  quiets  the  troubled  heart  and  takes  away  its  griev- 
ance. 

His  stories  are  distinctly  musical.  'No  writer  of  today, 
perhaps,  is  as  great  a  master  of  word  music.  There  is  a 
noble,  sustaining  cadence  about  them  that  is  rarely  known 
in  prose.  There  is  a  melody  about  them  that  will  not  be 
forgotten.  Long  after  we  have  read  them,  when  the  thread  of 
the  story  has  been  forgotten,  this  musical  impression  lingers 
in  all  its  sweetness,  its  "far  off  steps  *  *  *  magical  and 
clear." 

Dr.  van  Dyke  is  a  literary  artist  of  no  ordinary  ability. 
His  style  is  not  copied  from  any  one  man,  but  combines  in  it 
many  of  the  best  qualities  of  writers  of  all  times.  It  is  sim- 
ple, clear,  direct.  It  is  not  an  up-and-down-hill  style,  now 
beautiful  and  well  executed,  now  the  merest  commonplace; 
throughout  it  is  full  of  striking  thought  masterfully  ex- 
pressed.   In  structure  his  stories  are  always  compact,  and 
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in  their  development  gratifyingly  natural.  In  one  of  his 
best  poems,  Dr.  van  Dyke  gives  Tennyson  the  greatest 
praise  when  he  says  that  he  was  '^true  to  nature,  true  to 
art."  If  the  opinions  of  our  best  living  critics  can  be  taken 
as  an  indication  of  his  merit,  what  Dr.  van  Dyke  has  already 
written  will  be  sufficient  for  posterity  to  say  the  same  of 
him.  A.  S.  ITettles,  '08. 


To  J^usic. 

Sweet  Muse,  thy  voice  enchanting  lures  me  on. 
Through  fairylands,  on  wings  majestic  bourne; 
Thy  melody  my  very  soul  inspires, 
As  angelic  strains  on  heavenly  lyres. 

When  thou  art  wafted  on  the  balmy  breeze. 
Over  laughing  plains,  across  golden  seas. 
Prince  and  peasant  alike  to  dreamland  go 
To  pictured  Edens,  where  dwells  no  foe. 

At  thy  sweet  voice  men's  souls  dissolve  in  love, 
Depart,  and  sail  on  snowy  clouds  above; 
Passions  divine  no  longer  dormant  lie. 
But  heavenward  soar  when  thou  art  nigh. 

Bounteous  is  thy  heart,  thy  kingdom  vast ; 
Ten  thousand  knightly  heralds  thou  hold'st  fast 
To  carry  o'er  the  land  thy  incense  sweet. 
To  men,  who  bow  and  worship  at  thy  feet. 

What  magic  power  is  to  thee  given 

To  make  of  earth  a  very  heaven? 

Life's  rugged  path  of  pricking  thorns  to  clear? 

Sorrows  and  cares  are  flown  when  thou  art  near. 

In  vain  men  solve  the  mystery  of  thy  birth ; 
Thy  charming  power  is  claimed  by  mother  earth ; 
Ere  time  was  old  and  counted  by  the  years, 
The  angels  heard  the  music  of  the  spheres. 
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Invisible  spirit  of  nature  gay, 
In  every  clime  v^e  hear  thy  plaintive  lay ; 
In  castles  grand,  on  deserts  wild,  thee  still 
We  meet ;  weaving  webs  o'er  the  human  will. 

O,  wild  Enchantress,  stay  thy  onward  flight, 
Abide  with  me  and  sooth  my  sleep  at  night ; 
Pour  forth  upon  my  soul  unceasing  streams 
Of  joy,  and  guard  my  rest  with  peaceful  dreams. 

S.  W.  Taylor,  '07. 


The  Coward  's  (?)  DeatL 

The  time  was  a  bright,  warm  day  in  June.  The  woods 
were  full  of  brightness  and  the  beauty  of  summer.  The 
golden  sunbeams  lingered  tenderly  upon  the  tall  green 
trees ;  the  wild  flowers  gave  forth  a  rare  perfume ;  the  birds 
sang  gaily,  and  the  busy  bees  hummed  from  flower  to  flower, 
gathering  sweet  honey  from  the  blossoms.  In  the  shade  of 
the  wood  there  was  a  deep  silence,  unbroken  save  by  the 
gentle  murmur  of  the  rippling  brook  and  the  rustling  of  the 
leaves.  A  summer's  evening,  such  as  poets  sing  of,  a  golden 
flush  of  color,  a  glory  of  perfume  and  harmony.  But  how 
great  a  contrast  on  the  inside  of  the  little  tent.  The  beauty 
of  the  sunbeam  and  flower  could  not  touch  it.  There  was 
sorrow  which  nothing  human  could  soften  or  alleviate.  The 
fragrance  of  the  wild  flowers  floated  softly  in.  In  vain  did 
the  summer  breeze  come  in  and  fan  his  flushed  cheeks,  ten- 
derly rustling  his  auburn  locks;  in  vain  did  the  sweet  voice 
of  nature  seem  to  whisper  of  love  and  of  hope.  It  was  all 
vain,  for  a  human  heart  was  almost  breaking  with  its  bur- 
den of  sorrow  and  woe.  Robert  Kensington  was  indeed  in 
an  unenviable  position.  The  words  of  his  captain  ever  rang 
in  his  ears:  ''You  are  not  worthy  of  your  name;  you  have 
even  dishonored  the  name  of  every  Englishman.  If  it  were 
not  for  your  youthfulness  and  the  friendship  of  your  most 
noble  father  I  would  have  you  shot;  but  for  pity's  sake  I 
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will  send  you  back  alive,  although  if  you  were  a  son  of  mine 
I  would  rather  see  your  face  cold  in  death  than  that  you 
should  return  to  me  with  the  stigma  of  cowardice  upon  your 
name.'^  In  a  battle  the  day  before  he  ran  away  from  the 
scene  of  conflict,  driven  by  an  impulse  he  himself  could  not 
explain.  It  was  not  fear,  he  assured  himself,  for  he  knew 
that  he  was  no  coward.  Late  in  the  afternoon  he  had  tried 
to  slip  into  the  camp  unnoticed,  but  was  discovered  by  John 
Bristow  just  as  he  was  entering  his  tent,  and  was  brought 
before  the  captain,  who  dismissed  him  with  the  remark 
above. 

Robert  could  not  think  of  returning  home,  for  he  knew 
that  his  father  would  be  heart-broken  if  he  ever  learned  of 
his  son's  cowardice;  and  there  was  Elizabeth.  How  could 
he  ever  face  her  again?  She  who  had  urged  him  to  volun- 
teer, declaring  that  she  could  never,  no  never  marry  a  cow- 
ard. What  would  she  think  of  him  ?  She  had  ever  been  his 
highest  ideal  of  a  woman,  and  he  could  not  stifle  the  sob 
that  rose  in  his  throat  at  the  thought  of  losing  her.  "My 
God!"  he  cried,  "what  am  I  to  do?  I  cannot  return  home 
with  this  blot  upon  my  name,  and  I  will  be  killed  by  the 
Boers  if  I  remain  here.  I  will  go  to  the  captain  and  ask, 
nay,  pray  of  him  to  give  me  one  more  trial.  He  arose  and 
with  a  firm  step  approached  the  captain's  tent.  He  rapped 
gently  on  the  covering.  "Come  in,"  spoke  a  pleasant  voice 
from  within.  Robert  walked  in,  and  was  requested  by  the 
captain  to  take  a  seat. 

"Well,  Private  Kensington,  what  is  it,  sir?"  asked 
Charley  Graham,  the  captain. 

"Captain,  I  have  come  to  ask  you  to  give  me  just  one 
more  trial.  God  knows  that  I  am  no  coward,  sir,  and  if 
you  will  only  give  me  the  opportunity,  I  will  do  my  best  for 
you,  my  father,  and  my  country.  Sir,"  and  his  voice  fal- 
tered as  he  spoke,  "you  know  it  would ^kill  father  if  I  should 
return  to  him  this  way." 

"My  boy,  I've  done  all  I  can  for  you  in  sparing  your  life, 
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but  you  must  leave  the  command.  It  is  impossible  for  me 
t'o  grant  your  request.  You  may  leave  here  at  once;  go 
south  four  miles,  where  you  will  meet  up  with  Lord  Kitch- 
ener's wagon  train,  which  is  going  to  the  coast,  and  thus  it 
will  be  possible  for  you  to  go  in  safety." 

Without  a  word  Robert  arose  and  left  the  tent.  His 
heart  was  too  full  for  words,  and  he  could  only  bow  good- 
bye to  his  beloved  captain.  Fifteen  minutes  later  he  can 
be  seen  at  the  outposts  of  the  camp.  As  he  was  leaving  the 
line  he  turned  to  give  a  farewell  look  at  his  dear  old  com- 
pany, and  as  he  gazed  a  mist  gathered  before  his  eyes  and  a 
lump  rose  in  his  throat.  ^^Good-bye,  boys,"  he  sobbed;  "I 
know  not  whether  I  shall  ever  meet  you  again  on  earth,  but 
my  prayers  and  best  wishes  wdll  be  with  you  forever."  As 
he  looked  down  the  line  of  sentries  he  saw  John  Bristow, 
and  his  heart  swelled  with  rage.  ''He  was  the  cause  of  it 
all,"  mused  Robert,  ''and  would  to  God  I  could  revenge  my- 
self upon  him."  With  these  thoughts  in  his  mind,  he  wan- 
dered in  John's  direction,  and  had  gotten  in  about  twenty- 
five  yards  of  him  when  he  saw  a  little  patch  of  bro^vn  rise 
steathily  from  behind  a  bush  and  creep  inside  the  line.  He 
stopped  in  alarm,  for  he  knew  what  that  meant.  Before  he 
had  time  to  warn  John  of  his  peril  a  Boer  scout  stabbed 
John  in  the  back,  and  fully  sixty  of  the  little  brown  men 
arose  and  came  inside  the  line.  What  should  he  do?  As  yet 
they  had  not  discovered  him.  Should  he  let  them  go  on  and 
take  the  little  company  by  surprise  ?  'No,  that  was  not  to  be 
thought  of,  for  he  loved  the  little  company  dearly.  With- 
out a  moment's  loss  of  time  he  filled  the  magazine  of  his 
faithful  Krag,  and  raised  it  to  his  shoulder.  He  fired  at  the 
scout  who  had  killed  John,  and  before  the  rest  had  time  to 
recover  from  their  surprise  he  had  emptied  his  rifle  in  their 
midst.  He  was  glad  to  see  three  prostrate  forms  as  the 
group  hurried  away.  He  immediately  reloaded  it,  and  as  he 
snaped  the  lock  back  in  place,  the  bark  of  a  Remington,  and 
the  "hum-m-um"  of  a  slug  beside  his  head  made  him  leap 
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for  cover.  The  author  of  the  slug's  music,  growing  a  trifle 
bolder,  stepped  from  behind  the  cover  of  the  rocks,  but  even 
as  he  stepped  out  the  spiteful  crack  of  Robert's  Krag  rang 
out,  and  the  man  fell  over  with  a  shattered  jaw.  Crouch- 
ing, Robert  dodged  from  one  rock  to  another,  started  back 
to  the  camp.  He  gained  fully  seventy-five  yards  before  a 
shot  was  fired.  Then  his  hat  was  knocked  over  his  eyes.  An 
instant  later  his  own  gun  cracked,  and  a  little  brown  spot  be- 
hind a  rock  leaped  into  the  air,  then  fell  and  rolled  down  the 
hill.  In  one  quick  glance  Robert's  eyes  picked  out  the  next 
tree.  He  made  it,  escaping  another  volley.  And  as  he 
paused  for  breath,  he  began  to  think  the  thoughts  that  come 
to  a  man  who  feels  he  is  about  to  die  gloriously  alone. 
Surely  they  must  have  heard  the  firing  at  the  camp,  he 
thought  as  he  stopped  the  rush  of  another  man  who  was 
coming  towards  him.  The  next  cover  he  selected  was  fully 
twenty-five  yards  off.  He  got  to  it,  but  also  got  a  bullet  in 
his  lungs,  which  made  him  reel.  He  ran  on  until  he  could 
go  no  further,  and  fell  from  sheer  exhaustion.  He  saw  the 
company  deploying  upon  the  hill,  and  knew  that  he  had 
saved  them.  Suddenly  he  struggled  to  his  knees  about  ten 
yards  in  front  of  the  advancing  Boer  column  and  sent  a 
ball  into  their  midst.  Instantly  he  was  wounded  mortally. 
He  heard  the  volley  that  his  company  sent  at  them,  and  saw 
the  Boers  scatter  like  sheep,  leaving  a  dozen  or  so  lying  pros- 
trate on  the  ground.  Then  they  boys  charged  them,  and  the 
Boers  were  shot  down  like  rabbits.  The  men  were  return- 
ing from  the  charge,  and  the  captain  stopped  beside  Robert. 
^^Is  it  bad,  my  boy  ?"  he  asked.  "Yes,  captain ;  I  will  never 
see  the  sun  rise  again,  but  before  I  go  I  have  one  request  to 
make  of  you.  Please  tell  my  father  that  I  died  the  death  of 
a  true  Englishman,  and  that  I  have  brought  no  dishonor  to 
his  name.  Then  take  this  picture  from  my  pocket  here," 
indicating  the  one  which  was  just  over  his  heart,  "and  write 
on  the  back  these  words,  ^I  have  done  Aiy  best  for  those  I 
love.'  "   His  voice  had  grown  very  weak,  and  he  feebly  beck- 
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oned  the  little  bugler  to  him.  Putting  his  arm  around  the 
boy,  he  pulled  him  down  to  his  side  and  whispered,  'Tlay 
me  Retreat;  I  guess  I'm  done."  And  while  the  last  rifles 
were  cracking  up  in  the  valley  the  old  bugle  sang  Robert's 
requiem.  In  the  f ar-ofl  lands  of  Transvaal  there  stands  a 
little  tombstone  with  this  inscription — 

ROBERT   KENSINGTON,  SOLDIER 

Service — Faithful  and  brave. 

S.  W.  Puckett,  '06. 


In  the  Forest. 

All  was  deepest  gloom.  The  little  valley,  in  the  hills  of 
Carolina,  was  covered  with  a  primeval  forest  of  tall  pines, 
so  thick  that  scarcely  a  ray  of  the  sun  ever  penetrated  its 
dark  recesses.  In  the  chill,  dark  shadows  of  those  great 
pines,  no  flowers  grew,  though  the  spring  air  was  heavy 
with  the  fragrance  of  roses,  growing  around  the  settler's 
home  in  the  clearing  on  the  hillside,  '^o  birds  of  song 
warbled  their  sweet  notes  from  among  the  shadows,  nor 
flitted  joyously  through  the  gloom.  ]^o  sound  broke  the 
dreary  silence,  except  the  rushing  of  a  night-bird's  wings, 
the  moaning  of  the  wind  as  it  passed  through  the  tops  of  the 
pines,  and  the  babbling  of  a  small  mountain  stream  that 
seemed  to  be  trying  to  speak  of  a  sorrow  unutterable. 

On  the  banks  of  the  stream,  where  the  storms  of  winter 
had  cleared  a  small  glade,  was  the  lone  form  of  a  woman. 
Her  once  black  locks  were  streaked  with  gray,  and  deep 
lines  of  care  were  worn  into  the  hollow  cheeks.  In  the 
depths  of  large  brown  eyes  was  an  anguish,  a  loneliness,  a 
hunger  and  yearning  inexpressible.  As  she  sat  there  gazing 
into  the  stream,  the  thin,  white  lips  were  drawn  with  pain, 
and  the  long  hands  clutched  convulsively  at  her  breast. 
Yet  she  seemed  to  find  some  pleasure  in  the  loneliness  of  the 
forest,  and  the  emptiness  of  her  heart  found  a  strange  sym- 
pathy in  the  wailing  of  the  wind.    She  seemed  thinking  of 
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'  other  times,  for  throwing  her  long  arms  in  a  gesture  of  de- 
spair, the  drawn  lips  murmured : 
^'Why!   How  long?" 

She  was  oblivious  to  all  about  her.  She  did  not  hear  the 
breaking  of  dry  twigs,  nor  did  she  perceive  the  stealthy 
tread  of  a  man  passing  through  the  trees.  She  was  not  con- 
scious of  the  fact  that  the  painted  face  of  an  Indian  war- 
rior showed  itself  for  a  moment  from  behind  a  tree,  nor 
could  she  know  of  the  expression  of  joy  and  almost  fiendish 
exultation  that  shot  across  his  countenance  when  he  saw 
her.  She  was  not  aware  of  her  danger  until  the  silence  was 
broken  by  a  terrific  war-whoop,  and  she  saw  the  Indian 
coming  toward  her,  brandishing  his  knife  and  tommyhawk 
around  his  head.  With  one  hand  still  clutching  at  her 
breast,  she  sat  still,  frozen  with  terror.  She  could  not  take 
her  fascinated  gaze  from  the  glittering  eyes  of  her  enemy, 
but  helplessly  awaited  the  expected  blow. 

"  ^Sorrow'  shall  meet  Great  Spirit said  the  Indian 
brokenly,  now  standing  before  her,  with  a  cruel  smile  play- 
ing about  his  lips.  "The  scalp  of  ^Sorrow'  will  dry  in  the 
lodge  of  Koulou,  and  he  will  be  a  great  warrior."  Taking 
the  silver  locks  in  his  red  hand,  he  traced  an  imaginary  line 
around  her  head  with  his  glittering  knife — and  laughed  tri- 
umphantly. 

Gradually,  however,  the  terror  faded  from  the  white 
face,  and  a  strange  calmness  settled  in  the  brown  eyes. 
Then  even  an  unnatural  smile  flitted  across  her  features  as 
she  said: 

"Strike !  I  am  ready !  I  have  nothing  to  live  for.  All  is 
disappointment." 

"  ^Sorrow'  is  brave,"  laughed  the  Indian,  derisively.  "She 
will  sing  her  death  song  before  Koulu's  knife  finds  her 
heart !"   And  he  cruelly  toyed  with  the  gray  locks. 

Quite  unexpectedly  to  the  fierce  Indiai^,  the  poor  woman 
began  in  a  low,  sweet  tone  to  sing  a  simple  Scottish  song. 
At  first  he  listened  mockingly,  but  in  a  short  time  dropped 
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the  silver  locks  and  stepped  back,  listening  intently.  'No 
joy  was  expressed  in  that  low,  plaintive  voice.  But  in  every 
word  there  was  a  subtle  note  of  sorrow;  in  every  accent 
there  was  the  expression  of  the  keenest  disappointment; 
and  the  whole  melody  was  fused  with  a  calm  dispair  which, 
echoing  through  the  pines,  was  lost  in  the  wailing  of  the 
wind.  She  had  risen  to  her  feet,  and  was  facing  her  enemy. 
As  she  sang  one  song,  and  still  another,  she  noticed  that  the 
fierce,  bloodthirsty  expression  had  left  the  savage  face,  and 
that  the  hard,  cruel  lines  were  softened  into  something  like 
sympathy.  Wonder,  admiration,  and  almost  worship  was 
depicted  upon  the  countenance  before  her.  The  deadly 
tommhawk  and  knife  had  dropped  to  the  earth,  and  he  stood 
as  one  fascinated,  with  his  arms  folded  over  his  swarthy 
breast.  The  music  no  longer  echoed  through  the  stillness. 
He  looked  at  her  a  moment  in  silence,  then  said  in  a  deep, 
subdued  voice : 

Why  does  'Sorrow'  wish  to  die  ?  Koulu's  word  is  broken ; 
he  will  not  strike !" 

"Will  not !  Why  ?  In  mercy,  strike said  'Sorrow'  (for 
such  he  had  named  her),  looking  about  her  in  the  gloom. 
"He  is  gone,  and  I'm  alone." 

"Who  gone  ?" 

"My  boy.  He  was  all  I  had.  He  had  seen  only  four 
summers,  yet  he  was  my  life.  Your  people  came  and  took 
him  from  me — and  left  me  to  die." 

"How  long?"  asked  the  Indian,  in  a  musical  voice. 

The  gray  head  was  turned  slightly,  as  if  to  catch  the  last 
notes  of  a  fleeting  and  half-forgotte  nmelody,  and  a  terrible 
earnestness  and  a  certain  wild  hope  flashed  into  those  dark 
eyes  as  she  heard  his  naturally  sweet  voice.  But  the  same 
old  look  came  again,  and  she  answered  wearily : 

"Twenty  times  have  the  hills  been  covered  with  the  win- 
ter snows  since  your  people  came." 

"My  people!" 

"Yes." 
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"Then  Koulu  will  find — give  back — boy." 

"Too  late/'  replied  the  woman,  turning  to  hide  the  bitter 
tears.  "He  remembers  me  no  more,  if  he  lives.  You  can 
never  give  him  back  to  me." 

"Koulu  is  a  great  warrior.  He  will  find  your  boy,"  ans- 
wered the  Indian,  proudly  straightening  his  graceful  form. 
J^Tothing  broke  the  silence  until  Koulu  spoke  softly: 

"Will  ^Sorrow'  sing  again?" 

Once  again  through  the  stillness  rang  that  clear  voice, 
and  once  again  the  wind  whistled  an  accompaniment.  Again 
the  savage  stood  entranced  by  the  sad  strains.  Song  suc- 
ceeded song,  filling  the  somber  recesses  of  the  forest  with 
floods  of  melody,  while  the  little  stream  still  tried  to  tell  its 
tale  of  sorrow. 

At  last,  fixing  her  yearning  gaze  upon  the  water,  and 
clasping  her  hands  to  her  breast,  she  sang,  with  all  the  ten- 
derness of  a  mother's  voice,  a  simple  cradle  song — a  lullaby 
with  which  she  had  been  wont  to  put  her  boy  to  sleep.  Then 
it  was  that  the  attitude  of  the  Indian  changed.  He  no 
longer  listened  with  rapt  attention,  but  sat  with  his  hands 
pressed  to  his  forehead,  staring  upward.  The  song  ceased. 
Wildly  he  held  his  arms  toward  her,  and  whispered  hoarsely, 
"Sing!  Sing!" 

Again  she  sang,  and  again  his  hands  were  upon  his  head, 
the  swarthy  breast  heaved,  and  the  nostrils  were  widely  dis- 
tended. Then  a  smile  flashed  across  his  dusky  features  as 
he  came  closer  and  closer  yet  to  the  singer.  Then,  leaping 
to  his  feet,  the  song  was  interrupted  by  these  words : 

"Twenty  summers — the  cradle  song — ^I  remember!" 

Slowly  he  sank  upon  his  knees,  and  looking  rapturously 
up  into  her  face,  whispered  softly,  "Mother!" 

A  wild,  uncertain  ecstasy  came  into  her  face  as  she  stood 
looking  at  the  kneeling  figure.  Yet  the  white  lips  mur- 
mured : 

"But  my  boy  was  not  red." 

ISTo  words  can  express  the  perfect  abandonment  to  joy 
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that  took  the  place  of  the  despair  and  yearning  in  those  dark 
eyes,  as  she  heard  the  soft  voice  say : 

"And  water  will  make  Konlu  white !" 

Now  no  gloom  was  in  that  forest.  The  wind,  that  had 
moaned  so  sorrowfully  through  the  trees  a  short  time  be- 
fore, now  seemed  music  to  the  ears  of  mother  and  son.  ISTo 
more  did  the  little  stream  try  to  tell  its  story  of  sorrow, 
but  now  leaped  over  its  stone  bed  with  a  soft,  gurgling 
sound,  as  if  rejoicing  too  in  the  happiness  found  upon  its 
bank.  While  a  single  simbeam,  falling  through  the  tree- 
tops,  lighted  up  the  scene  with  a  mellow  glow. 

W.  C.  Curry,  '08. 

Two  Pictures. 

Lights  are  gleaming  in  a  dancing  hall. 
Elegance  and  Fashion  are  attending  a  ball ; 
Lightly  and  gaily  the  lips  frame  a  song: 
Gaily  and  with  grace  the  couples  trip  along. 
Mid  sounds  of  laughter.  Love  whispers  low. 
Hearts  beat  with  gladness,  as  they  move  to  and  fro ; 
Keeping  time  with  music,  as  swiftly  they  glide, 
Nor  heeding  the  cares  of  the  world  outside. 
And  this  is  life. 

A  candle  is  burning  dimly  and  low, 
A  woman  lies  frozen  in  a  hovel  on  the  floor; 
Covered  with  rags  and  shivering  with  cold. 
Sits  a  wee  little  darling,  four  years  old : 
Watching  her  mother  with  sobs  and  with  sighs. 
Her  face  pinched  with  hunger,  through  large  gastly 
eyes. 

Not  a  show  of  sympathy  can  there  be  seen. 
But  cold,  death,  and  hunger  and  reigning  supreme. 
And  this  is  life. 

M.  T.  Wharton. 
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The  Recent  Anglo-Ja;^anese  Treaty. 

(Written  by  our  Japanese  student,  B.  Muraoka,  class  '09.) 

DRAMATIS  PERSONAE. 

Elizabeth      William        Nicholas  Francis 
Nippon         Cora  Shina  Theodore 

scene  I. 

Meeting  of  Nicholas,  William,  and  Francis  in  a  room. 

Nich. — As  you  know,  with  some  reason,  I  wished  to  con- 
trol Shina  and  Cora,  and  for  the  last  ten  years  I  tried  to 
win  them  with  my  whole  power,  and  when  I  thought  I  had 
surely  won  them,  hateful  Nippon  appeared  and  began  in- 
terrupting me.  Not  only  that,  but  he  finally  challenged  me 
to  fight.  And  by  my  agreement  the  fighting  was  begun. 
Nippon,  though  a  small  fellow,  has  a  wonderful  fighting 
strength,  I  ascertained. 

Alas!  unfortunately  I  was  helplessly  and  shamefully  de- 
feated both  on  land  and  sea,  and  today  I  am  forsaken  even 
by  Shina  and  Cora. 

Besides  that,  Nippon  by  the  spirit  that  defeated  me  won 
the  heart  of  the  beautiful  Elizabeth.  In  addition  to  that,  to 
see  that  both  Shina  and  Cora  are  now  in  his  hands  is  so 
disgusting  to  me. 

Fran. — Yes,  but  other  men  have  tough  luck  too.  Mikasa, 
a  flagship  of  Nippon,  as  I  heard  this  morning,  was  cast  into 
the  bottom  of  the  deep. 

Nich.—l  thank  God!  I  thank  God!  Is  it  true!  Is  it 
true ! 

Fran. — I  spoke  with  a  soldier,  who  escaped  from  the 
wreck. 

Nich. — I  thank  you,  good  Francis.  Good  news!  Good 
news !  Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha  *  *  *  heard  this  morning.  I  am  glad 
of  it. 

Wm. — Had  Theodore  been  in  this  occasion  and  heard 
what  you  just  said,  he  would  say,  ''Thou  arl^  such  an  incap- 
able fellow  of  mercy,  void  and  empty  from  any  dram  of 
mercy." 
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Nich. — However,  I  hate  to  see  Mppon's  power  growing 
in  that  way.  Have  you  not  good  idea  to  overthrow  the  over- 
weening power  of  Mppon,  and  also  to  bring  the  union  of 
him  and  Elizabeth  to  naught  ? 

Wm. — Neither  think  I  that  the  union  of  i^ippon  and 
Elizabeth  is  a  very  pleasant  one  at  all.  If  we  leave  the 
result  to  them,  a  great  danger  will  come  upon  us  in  the  fu- 
ture. This  I  believe  is  the  only  chance  for  us  to  find  some 
device  by  which  the  union  may  be  broken  up. 

Fran. — As  Mr.  William  has  just  said,  if  we  leave  them  in. 
such  manner,  the  world  will  soon  become  like  a  muddy  sea, 
and  the  destruction  of  us  all  is  evident.  Therefore,  let  us 
do  away  with  it  immediately,  as  they  are  to  join  us  today  in 
this  place,  because  for  such  an  emergency,  sir,  I  have  a  good 
plan.    Listen  to  me  for  a  while. 

(Erancis  tells  his  plan  with  a  very  low  voice.) 

Nich. — Truly,  sir,  your  plan  is  exquisite. 

F7'an. — Let  us  not  lose  this  opportunity. 

Nich.,  Wm.,  Fran. — Ha,  ha,  ha!  By  this  the  world  will 
have  lasting  peace. 

Fran,  (looking  at  the  window) — I  behold  the  group  of 
^Nippon  and  Elizabeth  coming. 

SCENE  IL 

The  coming  of  Mppon  and  Elizabeth  hand-in-hand,  fol- 
lowed by  Theodore,  Shina,  and  Cora,  stopped  without  the 
gate. 

Nipp. — We  must  be  careful  in  today's  meeting.  Nicholas 
may  entertain  within  himself  some  fear,  but  shrewd  Wil- 
liam and  cunning  Francis  probably  have  a  scheme  against 
us,  and  may  not  send  us  back  in  safety. 

Theod. — Nevertheless,  we  need  not  fear  their  worthless 
scheme. 

Eli2. — I  feel  very  sorry  to  trouble  you  so  much  for  my 
sake. 

Shina,  Cora. — We  are  very  much  obliged  for  your  com- 
pany today,  but  feel  worry  for  what  may  happen  hereafter. 
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Nipp. — It  is  to  be  regretted  that  what  I  said  has  caused 
the  fear  of  you  ladies,  but  in  truth,  there  is  nothing  to  fear 
as  long  as  our  friend  Mr.  Theodore  is  with  us.  The  time  is 
getting  late,  let  us  mend  our  pace. 

scene  III. 

The  company  of  Nippon  come  in  and  take  their  respective 
seats,  after  the  exchange  of  salutation. 

Nick.,  Wm.,  Fran. — Joy  to  you,  Mppon  and  Elizabeth. 
Singles  such  as  we  are  growing  envious  to  see  you  united. 

Nipp.SiiiCG  we  are  poor,  and  are  new  housekeepers,  the 
things  are  quite  different  to  us  than  what  it  seems  to  the 
eyes  of  others. 

Fran. — But  I  have  learned  that  the  dowery  which  Eliza- 
beth has  brought  was  a  large  one,  and  that  with  which  you 
are  to  increase  your  naval  force. 

Wm. — As  I  understand,  under  the  guidance  of  Theodore, 
you  are  to  increase  your  army  to  twenty  regiments. 

Nich. — By  my  understanding,  you  are  to  keep  Shina  and 
Cora  as  your  chambermaids. 

Nich.,  Wm.,  Fran. — Having  everything  complete,  you  must 
be  exceedingly  happy.    Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha! 

Elis. — Though  I  am  a  woman,  I  am  Elizabeth  of  Great 
Britain,  and  never  will  marry  a  man,  who  will  spend  my 
dower. 

Shina. — Even  will  I  never  love  a  man  like  i^icholas. 

Cora. — The  difference  between  Mr.  Mppon  and  Mr.  Nicho- 
las is  just  as  snow  is  to  soot. 

Nich. — As  it  is  well  said:  Conquered  is  the  Imperial 
Army;  defeated  the  Revelers. 

Theo. — Hush,  Nicholas,  if  you  were  the  conquerer,  you 
would  become  the  enemy  of  the  world,  for  though  you  were 
already  defeated  so  miserably,  do  not  fail  to  do  such  a  great 
harm  to  humanity. 

Nich. — Impolite  fellow  you  are,  Theodore;  you  follow 
Mppon  because  of  your  eager  ambition,  and  nothing  else. 
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Theo. — What !  (indignantly)  say  it  again ;  you  shall  not 
live  any  longer. 

Nip  p. — I  am  unhappy  one  of  the  quarrel. 

Theod. — Sir,  grieve  you  not  of  the  quarrel,  for  it  is  not 
because  of  you  but  the  impudent  Mcholas. 

(They  are  quieted  by  Nippon  and  William.) 

Fran. — In  war  Mppon  has  no  enemy  in  the  v^rorld,  but  in 
diplomacy  he  is  a  child.  ]^o  matter  how  much  he  increases 
his  army  and  navy,  there  shall  be  no  success  at  large. 

Eli2. — Though  incapable,  as  I  am  with  him  hereafter, 
your  kindness  is  unnecessary,  for  we  need  not  your  assist- 
ance whatever. 

Wm. — I  am  surprised  with  Elizabeth's  words.  But  are, 
Shina  and  Cora,  satisfied  to  be  the  chambermaids  of  her  and 
her  husband? 

Shina,  Cora. — To  be  chambermaids  or  anything  else  is  not 
of  your  business.  Open  your  eyes  and  see  to  it.  Whatever 
you  may  say,  we  are  keeping  the  honor  of  our  independence. 

Nick. — i^otmthstanding,  you  are  willing  to  commit  your- 
self to  the  will  of  Mppon.    Aren't  you  1 

Nipp. — What  is  that  that  you  mean,  Mcholas  ?  I  have  only 
freed  innocent  Shina  and  Cora  from  your  tyrant  hands,  and 
I  have  no  ambition  in  them  whatever. 

Wm. — In  rebuilding  of  your  country  after  the  unusually 
great  amount  of  money  has  been  spent  in  last  war,  you  may 
not  be  prepared  to  proceed  any  further  without  selling  Shina 
and  Cora,  because  of  your  failure  in  obtaining  the  war  in- 
demnity. 

Theo. — As  I  stand  good  for  that  matter  with  the  promise 
to  lend  him  any  amount  he  needs,  it  mil  be  unnecessary 
worrying  to  you. 

Nich.,  Wm.,  Fran. — If  that  is  the  case,  however  much  we 
think  against  it,  the  union  of  Mppon  and  Elizabeth  shall  be 
unchangeable  one. 

Nipp.,  Eliz. — Though  mountains  break  down  to  pieces  and 
sea  dries  up,  let  not  our  affection  be  changed  even  forever. 
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Nich.,  Wm.,  Fran. — Then  you,  Shina  and  Cora,  are  not 
going  to  turn  to  us  any  more. 

Shina,  Cora. — No  never,  never,  never ! 

Nich. — Well,  then,  Mr.  Theodore,  we  too  would  borrow 
some  money  from  you. 

Theod. — Though  I  have  the  trees  that  yield  mopey,  to 
you,  sir,  not  a  penny. 

(The  color  of  Mcholas'  face  changed.) 

Wm.,  Fran.,  Nich. — How  now,  our  friend  Mcholas.  Are 
you  ill  ? 

Nich. — I  am  lost !  I  am  lost !  and  nobody  cares  for  me. 
Wm.,  Fran. — Grieve  you  not  of  that.    We  shall  be  your 
comfort. 


Love  Immortal. 

The  moonlight  flooded  the  whole  earth  in  its  soft,  pale, 
silvery  light.  'Twas  summertide,  and  the  gentle  breezes 
sang  love  ditties  to  the  dancing  leaves.  Every  phase  of  na- 
ture seemed  blended  into  one  harmonious  whole,  and  the 
sparkling  waters  of  the  little  brook  which  ran  by  seemed  to 
gurgle  with  laughter. 

In  the  midst  of  this  scene  of  contentment  and  peace,  Earle 
Worthington  sat  and  tapped  his  foot  impatiently  against  a 
stone.  ^'Why  in  the  name  of  thunder  don't  the  fools  come 
onf  he  muttered,  as  he  gazed  at  his  watch  for  the  second 
or  third  time,  and  then  relapsed  into  silence. 

If  ever  any  man  had  led  a  life  of  gay  recklessness,  it 
was  Earle  Worthington;  and  yet,  for  a  man  of  his  calibre, 
he  was  exceedingly  popular.  He  had  a  certain  openness  of 
manner  and  a  spirit  of  frankness  which  was  very  attractive. 
He  was  tall,  handsome,  and  graceful.  Earle  was  what  might 
be  called  a  finished  college  man,  just  twenty-three  years  old, 
and  yet  few  men  of  twice  his  age  could  boast  of  equal  con- 
versational powers.  He  seemed  enlightened  upon  almost 
any  subject  you  could  mention,  seemed  ib  be  at  ease  at  all 
times  and  under  all  circumstances,  and  was  the  soul  of  wit 
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and  mirth.  But  with  all  this  in  his  favor,  he  was  intensely 
selfish. 

"Ah!  there  you  are,  old  cow's  tail,  full  fifteen  minutes 
late;  but  come  on.''  And  with  an  angry  stride  he  lead  the 
way  to  an  old  house  about  thirty  yards  distant.  Inside,  a 
few  minutes  later,  were  heard  curses  and  the  chink  of  coin. 

"Just  my  luck!"  exclaimed  Earle,  about  two  o'clock; 
"that's  the  last  dollar  I'll  be  able  to  get  from  the  old  lady 
for  a  month,  and  you've  won  it."  Then,  with  a  bitter  oath, 
he  tossed  the  cards  upon  the  table  and  stalked  from  the 
room. 

Earle  wandered  around  for  some  time,  trying  to  steady 
himself,  and  possibly  would  have  stayed  out  later,  but  for  a 
rising  cloud.  He  entered  the  house  softly,  and  was  about  to 
go  to  his  room  when  he  heard  his  name  mentioned  in  prayer. 
For  some  unaccoimtable  reason  he  paused  just  long  enough 
to  hear  his  mother  say  in  tender,  pleading,  heart-broken 
voice,  "Oh!  gracious.  Heavenly  Father,  save,  oh  save,  my 
precious  boy  from  a  drunkard's  grave  and  a  gambler's  hell!" 
And  with  a  guilty  conscience  he  sneaked  off  to  bed,  just  as  a 
terrific  storm  burst  over  the  house  and  bright  flashes  of 
lightning  and  heavy  peals  of  thunder  made  the  house  to 
tremble.  He  could  not  sleep  amid  this  noise,  neither  could 
he  drive  the  words  of  his  mother's  prayer  from  his  mind. 
He  arose,  lit  the  lamp,  and  picked  up  a  book  to  read,  when 
his  eye  fell  upon  an  open  Bible  on  the  table,  and  he  could 
not  help  but  see  the  passage  in  Proverbs  which  read,  "He 
that  being  often  reproved  and  hardeneth  his  neck,  shall  sud- 
denly be  destroyed,  and  that  without  remedy."  He  closed 
the  book  listlessly  and  sat  down,  but  neither  his  Shakespeare 
nor  his  history  was  interesting,  and  Ifetting  his  book  rest  in 
his  lap,  he  sat  and  stared  into  the  empty  fireplace  until  he 
fell  asleep. 

Earle  awoke ;  it  was  Sunday  morning,  the  storm  had 
cleared  away,  and  the  sun,  robed  in  a  new  splendor,  was 
shining  gloriously.    That  day,  for  the  first  time  in  three 
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years,  he  went  to  church,  and  the  Eev.  Mr.  Dawson  preached 
from  the  text,  ''The  Prodigal  Son."  E"ever  had  he  preached 
with  more  fervor  and  power.  IN^ever  had  he  prayed  more 
earnestly.  His  congregation  sat  spellbound  throughout  the 
service,  and  at  its  close  many  were  in  tears.  Earless  face 
was  a  study.  He  left  the  church  half  dazed  and  plodded 
homeward ;  his  brain  was  in  a  muddle ;  his  mother's  prayer, 
the  verse  of  Scripture  of  the  night  before,  and  the  preacher's 
sermon  rang  in  his  ears  like  a  funeral  dirge.  Something 
must  be  done.  He  went  to  his  room  and  reviewed  his  past 
life,  as  far  back  as  he  could  remember.  He  could  stand  it 
no  longer,  and  throwing  himself  upon  his  knees  at  his  bed- 
side, he  prayed  fervently. 

Two  years  have  passed.  We  note  no  change.  Earle  again 
drifted  back  into  the  old  current  of  reckless  living.  Again 
we  see  him  at  the  gambling  table;  again  we  hear  him  say, 
^'That's  the  last  dollar" ;  again  he  stalks  from  the  room,  but 
this  time  a  ruined  man.  This  time  he  has  no  mother  to  hold 
him  in  check,  and  the  last  dollar  of  his  fortune  is  gone,  and 
with  a  wild  desire  to  be  alone,  he  rushed  madly  on  into  the 
darkness.  He  paid  little  attention  to  his  surroundings,  and 
cared  not  where  he  went,  and  when  he  came  to  himself  he 
was  in  the  cemetery,  standing  over  his  mother's  grave.  The 
soft,  mellow  tones  of  the  church  organ  roused  him  from  his 
stupor;  the  congregation  had  begun  to  sing;  rooted  to  the 
spot,  he  heard  the  sweet  refrain,  "Just  over  the  line,  why 
should  I  remain,  with  but  a  step  between  me  and  Jesus." 
Then  the  memory  of  his  mother's  prayer  and  the  incidents 
following  rushed  upon  him,  almost  staggering  in  its  force. 
What !  He  could  hear  the  preacher's  voice  as  well  as  if  he 
were  in  the  church.  He  was  telling  the  tale  of  love  immortal, 
Christ's  sufferings  on  Calvary.  He  listened  spellbound  to 
the  end,  and  while  the  congregation  sang  ''Meet  me  in  the 
city  of  the  'New  Jerusalem,"  he  knelt  beside  his  mother's 
grave  and  gave  his  heart  to  God,  and  arising  with  a  glad 
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light  in  his  eyes,  he  exclaimed,  "Saved  from  a  drunkard's 
grave  and  a  gambler's  hell !  Love  immortal  has  won,  and  by 
God's  help  I'll  meet  you,  mother,  in  the  city  of  the  'New 
Jerusalem."  He  left  the  grave,  mingled  with  the  crowd 
pouring  from  the  crowded  church,  and  the  moon's  silvery 
beams  seemed  to  fill  the  earth  with  a  holy  light,  while  a  gen- 
tle wind  rustling  through  the  leaves  of  green  seemed  to 
whisper  soothing  words  of  love  immortal. 

Marvin  T.  Wharton,  '06. 


Life  and  Death. 

Hail  and  rain, 

Sleet  and  snow. 
Then  again 

The  sun's  glow. 
Joy  and  pain. 

Sorrow,  woe, 
Life's  the  main. 

Death's  its  flow. 

Rise  and  fall. 

Up  and  down, 
Now's  the  call. 

Swim  or  drown; 
N^one  forestall 

What  is  blown. 
Life's  our  all. 

Death's  its  own. 

Archie  Willis. 


The  Art  Preservative  of  all  Arts. 

The  fifteenth  century  was  distinguished  by  an  invention 
which,  in  due  time,  was  to  have  a  marked  influence  upon 
human  destiny.  When  we  for  the  moment  leave  out  of 
sight  the  question  as  to  when,  where,  and  by  whom  the  art 
of  printing  with  movable  metal  types  was  invented,  we  find 
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that  the  first  book  appeared  in  1454.  It  was  issued  by  Pope 
Nicholas  V  in  behalf  of  the  kingdom  of  Cyprus.  The  Amer- 
ican Bible  Society  claims  that  it  was  the  Latin  Bible.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  year  1477  it  is  certain  that  there  were 
printers  at  work  in  several  of  the  chief  European  cities. 
They  have  been  laboring  diligently  since  the  day  when  Cax- 
ton's  print  shop  was  headquarters  for  the  literati  of  England, 
and  today  there  is  no  end  to  the  making  of  books. 

As  a  printer  by  trade/  I  will  endeavor  to  give,  in  as  few 
words  as  possible,  some  information  concerning  ''the  Black 
Art." 

First,  we  will  look  at  the  ''devil,"  for  he  is  the  "print" 
embryo — a  small  boy  learning  the  trade.  Don't  be  shocked 
at  the  term  "devil,"  for  we  came  by  it  honestly;  and  then, 
too,  a  converted  devil  makes  the  best  saint.  The  expression 
"printer's  devil"  was  originated  many  years  ago.  Aldus 
Mianutius,  a  Florentine  printer  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
had  in  his  employ  a  negro  boy.  In  those  days,  as  now,  the 
great  art  was  looked  upon  as  a  mysterious  thing,  and  the 
fact  that  a  black  boy  was  connected  with  it  made  it  appear 
doubly  so.  The  Florentines  were  about  to  upset  Mianutius' 
print  shop  because  they  claimed  he  had  the  Devil  in  partner- 
ship. To  satisfy  their  superstitious  howling,  he  took  the  col- 
ored boy,  who,  by  the  way,  was  so  black  that  charcoal  would 
make  a  w^hite  mark  on  him,  and  exhibiting  him  on  a  public 
spuare,  cried  out,  "Behold  the  Devil ;  come  and  pinch  him." 
And  they  have  been  pinching  him  ever  since ;  that  is  why  he 
is  the  most  mischievous  of  all  animals  that  go  on  two  legs. 

During  the  Christmas  holidays  I  worked  in  one  of  those 
combination  village  offices  where  the  printers  set  type  and 
make-up  forms  in  one  end  and  the  editors  work  at  tables  in 
the  other.  There  were  five  "devils"  in  this  shop,  and  to 
work  there  was  a  hot  proposition ;  but  I  had  spent  my  last 
dollar  and  needed  the  "mun."  The  older  printers  had  all 
these  "devils"  named.  They  called  the  tall,  keen,  slick  kid 
"Ramrod";  the  quick,  handy  boy,  "Buckshot";  the  bad  f el- 
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low,  ^^Eeverend/'  and  the  shirker,  ^^Step-and-fetch  it.'^  If 
you  will  stop  to  consider  a  moment,  you  will  not  think  un- 
kindly of  the  ^^printer's  devil."  He  has  often  made  himself 
famous  in  the  past,  and  history  repeats  itself.  Ex-Governor 
McSweeney  was  once  a  devil;  Frank  L.  Stanton,  the  great 
poet  of  the  South,  is  a  practical  printer;  Benj.  Franklin 
schooled  himself  in  the  print  shop,  and  I  could  name  others 
who  have  climbed  to  fame  through  the  '^skylight"  of  a  coun- 
try print  shop.  You  see,  when  one  devil  graduates  in  the 
trade  the  ''freshman  deviF'  makes  it  too  hot  for  him  down  in 
the  print  shop,  so  he  climbs  higher  and  finds  that  the  print 
shop  is  too  small  for  him. 

ISText,  what  are  type  ?  Type  are  about  one  inch  in  length, 
made  of  a  lighter  metal  than  lead — a  composition  known  as 
''type  alloy."  They  vary  in  thickness  from  the  thickness  of 
a  broom-straw  to  over  an  inch.  The  letters  are  stamped  on 
the  ends  of  these  bits  of  metal,  which  are  niched  on  the  side 
so  that  the  printer  handling  them  in  haste  can  tell  by  feeling 
^*ust  how  to  place  them  in  the  line.  They  are  kept  in  a  case, 
where  each  letter  has  to  be  kept  in  a  box  to  itself.  The 
printer  stands  before  this  case,  with  what  he  calls  a  stick  in 
his  hand,  but  which  looks  more  like  a  little  2x2-inch  iron 
box.  He  looks  at  the  manuscript  before  him  and  gets  the 
first  sentence.  Then  picking  out  of  the  quad  box  a  "one-em 
quad,"  he  places  that  first  in  the  line.  This  quad  is  what 
takes  up  that  little  blank  space  at  the  beginning  of  a  para- 
graph, called  "indention."  Then  he  takes  from  the  case  the 
first  letter  of  the  sentence  and  places  it  close  against  this 
one-em  quad ;  and  then  the  next  letter,  and  so  on,  until  the 
entire  line  is  filled  with  words.  Suppose  the  last  word  he 
sets  in  type  does  not  quite  fill  the  line?  Why,  then  he  has 
to  increase  the  spacing  between  the  words  until  the  line  is 
spaced  good  and  tight.  He  has  to  pick  up  type  very  fast  in 
order  to  accomplish  much.  The  average  is  from  8,000  to 
10,000  per  day.  This  makes  about  two  and  one-half  col- 
umns in  the  average  newspaper.    There  are  a  great  many 
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kinds  of  type,  and  each  kind  has  its  own  name,  and  is  divided 
and  sub-divided  into  different  series.  You  have  to  remem- 
ber the  name,  the  point  (all  types  go  by  the  point  system), 
the  boxes  of  the  case,  and  a  thousand  and  one  other  things. 
It  is  harder  than  mastering  the  Greek  verb.  What  is  point 
system?  You  would  not  understand  the  typographical  defi- 
nition, so  I  will  cite  you  to  literature  that  you  handle  daily. 
The  Spartanburg  Journal  and  Herald  are  in  8-point;  the 
average  college  journal  is  printed  in  10-point,  and  the  head 
lines  in  12-point.  We  use  Pica,  or  12-point  type  as  a  stand- 
ard of  measurement ;  so  when  we  say  8,000  ems  of  8-point  or 
Brevier,  we  mean  that  it  occupies  two-thirds  the  space  that 
8,000  Pica  would  occupy. 

After  all  the  type  has  been  set  that  is  to  go  in  a  paper 
it  is  placed  in  columns,  side  by  side,  and  locked  tight  in  an 
iron  frame,  called  a  chase.  If  an  8-page  paper  is  to  be 
printed,  four  pages  are  locked  in  chases  and  placed  on  the 
bed  of  the  printing  press  at  one  time ;  and  thus  the  printers 
say  "we  have  gone  to  press  on  the  first  side"  (meaning  first 
half).  The  last  pages  printed  are  the  two  outside  and  the  re- 
maining two  inside  pages,  they  being  held  for  the  latest 
news.  Often  have  I  known  a  fire  or  killing  to  happen  after 
the  ''last  side  had  gone  to  press,'*'  and  some  of  the  printer 
boys  would  write  it  up,  under  large  headlines,  put  it  in  type, 
take  out  some  minor  piece  of  news,  and  thus  have  a  "scoop" 
that  would  be  a  pleasant  surprise  next  morning  to  the  editor- 
in-chief. 

Printer's  ink?  Well,  it  is  about  the  consistency  of  black 
strap  molasses  in  January.  It  is  a  hard  matter  to  wash  it  off 
the  skin,  and  next  to  impossible  to  rid  the  clothing  of  it. 
"A  drop  of  ink  will  make  a  million  think,"  and  this  is  es- 
pecially true  of  printer's  ink.  After  the  type  are  in  the 
forms  on  the  press  they  receive  the  ink  from  rollers  made 
of  a  jelly-like  substance,  and  are  then  passed  under  a  great 
revolving  cylinder,  which  carries  on  it  a  sheet  of  pure  white 
paper,  upon  which  an  imprint  of  the  news  is  made.  The 
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cylinder  of  the  press  is  kept  continually  revolving,  and  the 
type  on  the  bed  of  the  press  continually  passing  beneath  it 
and  imparting  its  knowledge  of  the  world's  doings  on  the 
sheet  of  white  paper  that  the  cylinder  presses  upon  it.  Think 
of  this  as  you  read  your  morning  paper ;  go  to  the  print  shop 
and  stand  amid  the  moving  belts  and  busy  machinery ;  listen 
to  the  rattle  of  typesetting  machines,  and  watch  the  "pencil 
pushers"  beside  the  telephones  and  clicking  telegraph  instru- 
ments, and  you  will  say  to  yourself,  truly  this  is  the  art  pre- 
servative of  all  arts. 

The  earliest  printing  presses  were  very  cumbersome  af- 
fairs. They  were  called  in  this  county,  after  the  Revolu- 
tionary War,  "Washington  Hand  Presses."  ^To  cylinders 
about  them ;  a  mere  table  on  which  the  type  lay  locked  in  a 
chase;  above  it  a  large  block  on  a  lever,  which,  after  the 
type  had  been  inked  and  a  sheet  of  paper  placed  on  it,  was 
jpuUed  down  to  stamp  a  proof.  Their  best  speed  was  about 
150  to  200  papers  an  hour.  Benjamin  Franklin  worked  one 
of  them,  and  many  an  old  print  since  has  labored  over  them 
to  make  the  world  wiser  and  keep  out  of  the  poorhouse  him- 
self. But  with  all  their  labor  some  of  them  come  danger- 
ously near  having  to  be  fed  at  the  expense  of  the  county,  as 
this  clipping,  which  I  reproduce  from  a  country  newspaper 
of  last  December,  mil  show: 

"We  are  getting  ready  for  Christmas  in  this  neighbor- 
hood, and  will  accept  turkeys,  corn,  and  'possums  on  sub- 
scription. For  one  turkey  you  get  the  paper  for  one  year; 
for  five  'possums  you  will  receive  it  two  years,  and  for  a 
good  fat  pig  it  goes  to  you  during  your  lifetime.  But  we 
will  no  longer  give  the  paper  in  exchange  for  wood,  as  light- 
ning struck  five  trees  near  our  office  and  split  them  into 
kindling  stove  length — which  is  another  evident  that  the 
Lord  will  provide." 

The  printing  presses  today  in  the  great  daily  offices  print 
and  fold  from  5,000  to  25,000  papers  a  nhour.  The  average 
country  press  turns  out  from  1,800  to  3,000  an  hour. 
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Typesetting  of  today  is  mostly  by  macliine.  There  are 
several  kinds  of  typesetting  machines — the  Linotype,  Mono- 
type, Simplex,  Duplex,  and  others.  The  Linotype  is  best. 
It  gets  its  name  from  the  work  it  turns  out.  It  molds  a  line 
of  type  at  a  time,  hence  its  name  ''lin-o'-type."  The  Simplex 
sets  movable  type — type  like  the  compositor  at  the  case  sets. 
The  compositor  gets  up  about  10,000  a  day ;  the  man  at  the 
machine  about  40,000,  and  some  even  100,000. 

A  printer  generally  is  a  roving  sort  of  a  fellow,  who  styles 
himself  a  ' 'typographical  tourist."  He  loves  books  above 
all  things.  For  years  he  has  been  doing  little  else  but  read, 
having  before  him  the  best  thought  of  the  day,  and  the  con- 
densed news  of  the  world.  Spelling  and  punctuation,  revis- 
ing and  proof-reading  year  in  and  year  out  creates  within 
him  such  a  desire  for  good  writing  and  well-rounded  sen- 
tences that  to  shut  him  out  from  good  books  would  be  the 
vilest  punishment  you  could  inflict  upon  him.  But  notwith- 
standing he  is  a  lover  of  good  literature,  he  is  a  great  rover, 
and  he  doesn't  care  how  he  travels ;  it's  all  the  same  to  him 
whether  he  is  riding  on  the  cushion  seat  of  a  palace  car  or 
the  soft  side  of  a  freight  car  box;  whether  he  is  riding  or 
counting  crossties.  Many  a  pleasant  night  have  I  spent  with 
a  group  of  jolly  printers  up  in  some  old  deserted  barn,  where 
the  moonlight  streamed  in  through  the  chinks  in  the  wall. 
We  were  as  happy  as  could  be,  telling  stories  of  adventure 
with  bulldogs  and  irrate  train  men;  drinking  cold  coffee 
from  a  tomato  can,  and  quoting  the  authors,  from  Shakes- 
peare to  Frank  Stanton.  Many  a  cold  winter  night  we  have 
camped  beside  the  railroad  and  told  tales  around  a  fire  till  an 
old  freight  would  come  along  and  give  us  a  lift.  We  would 
ride  on  top,  inside,  and  underneath  on  the  rods.  Sometime 
when  I  think  of  such  grand  old  ^^hobos"  as  Pat.  Eonan, 
^'Cigarette  Charlie,"  and  Tomato-Can  Pete,  all  of  whom 
have  passed  in  their  checks  and  had  them  cashed  by  the 
Koyal  Bank  of  Heaven,  ''I  feel  like  on^  who  treads  alone 
some  banquet  hall  deserted."   There  was  old  man  Anderson, 
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a  noble  ''hobo'' — he  was  the  best  Shakespearian  scholar  I 
ever  saw.  John  Griffith,  playing  "Macbeth"  on  the  stage 
today,  couldn't  touch  him  with  a  forty-foot  pole. 

But  I  must  close,  and  as  my  thoughts  are  at  present  with 
the  boys  that  are  wrapt  in  the  voiceless  silence  of  dreamless 
dust,  without  a  stone  to  mark  the  spot,  with  all  my  heart  I 
say,  ''Here's  to  their  peaceful  rest,  'after  life's  fitful  fever.'  " 
In  the  words  of  Mr.  Tranklin's  famous  epitaph  I  find  an 
epitaph  for  them: 

The  Body  of  a  Printer, 
Like  the  Cover  of  an  Old  Book,  Its  Contents 
Torn  Out,  and  Stript  of  Its  Lettering 
and  Gilding, 
Lies  Here,  Food  for  the  Worms. 
But  the  Work  Itself  Shall  'Not  be  Lost, 
For  It  Will  Appear  Once  More  in  a  ^^Tew  and 
More  Beautiful  Edition, 
Corrected  and  Amended 
By  the  Author. 

D.  G.  Spencer. 

Harriman  *s  Victory. 

Lucile  McKernan  sat  at  the  parlor  vdndow  watching  the 
snow  falling  before  the  large  electric  light  in  the  street. 
She  was  not  enjoying  the  beauty  of  the  evening,  for  she 
could  not  help  but  think  of  her  two  lovers. 

Pardners  in  business,  loving  friends,  both  handsome,  but 
one  was  very  wealthy.  The  other  was  an  earnest  man,  and 
success  was  sure  to  be  his  accomplishment. 

Lucile  noticed  that  Will  would  always  come  in  a  hack  to 
see  her,  but  Harriman  walked.  "If  I  was  a  boy,"  thought 
Lucile,  "would  I  walk  on  such  a  night  as  tonight  to  see  a 
girl?  Will  Harriman  come  tonight?  He  must  surely  love 
me  if  he  does.  I  can't  love  him  like  Will.  Besides,  Will 
told  me  last  night  that  Harriman  was  in  love  vrith  Kate 
Athelstane.    Will  is  the  one  to  know,  if  any  one  should." 
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Turning  her  beautiful  blue  eyes  away  from  the  large 
flickering  fire  out  of  the  window,  she  saw  a  man  coming 
toward  her  home,  whom  she  thought  was  Harriman.  Lucile 
left  the  window  to  play  a  march  on  the  piano.  She  had 
played  the  march  twice  before  there  was  a  knock  at  the  door. 

Groing  to  the  door,  to  her  surprise  it  was  Will  Tehan,  in- 
stead of  Harriman. 

"Why,  Will,  where  is  Harriman!''  exclaimed  the  sur- 
prised girl. 

"Home  with  a  broken  heart,  or  trying  to  adjust  the  books 
at  the  store,"  smilingly  replied  Will. 

"Broken  heart !  Explain  yourself,"  said  Lucile. 

"Explain  myself?  You  forget  what  you  said  about  him 
this  morning.  He  has  found  it  out.  Trees  have  ears,  you 
know,  dear,"  replied  Will. 

After  these  few  words,  Lucile  invited  Will  into  the  par- 
lor. The  evening  was  spent  very  pleasantly,  and  the  time 
soon  came  for  Will  to  leave.  Will  told  Lucile  he  would 
come  to  see  her  as  soon  as  he  got  back  from  his  hunting  trip 
to  Maine. 

Harriman's  mother  was  a  widow,  who  lived  in  the  same 
city.  The  widow  received  a  large  tract  of  land  at  her  hus- 
band's death,  and  from  this  they  received  a  good  living.  *  But 
the  widow  was  troubled  because  an  old  squire  of  the  vicinity 
held  papers  on  the  place  for  an  old  debt  of  the  late  Mr.  Sey- 
bold. 

Harriman  was  now  a  man,  and  was  in  business  with  Mr. 
Tehan  in  Alaconda.  This  firm  prospered  because  of  his 
special  good  management. 

Winter  had  now  arrived,  and  as  usual,  Mr.  Tehan  and 
Harriman  went  on  their  annual  hunt  to  Maine.  There  they 
met  their  party  and  started  for  the  woods.  This  was  their 
greatest  sport,  and  was  an  ideal  day  for  ^hunting. 

Harriman  being  a  lover  of  nature,  lingered  behind,  gazing 
at  the  scenery,  and  standing  beneath  a  hemlock,  whose  thick 
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branches,  bending  beneath  its  bright,  cold  burden,  kept  dry 
a  circle  of  russet  leaves  in  which  the  partridge  found  a  shel- 
ter. Through  the  snow  a  rabbit  sprang  away ;  and  the  track 
of  the  fox ;  and  the  raccoon's  broad  path,  were  there,  cross- 
ing each  other.  From  his  hollow  tree  the  squirrel  was 
abroad,  gathering  nuts  just  fallen,  that  were  shaken  from 
their  hold  by  the  wintry  blast.  All  the  trees  were  clothed 
in  ice,  while  the  slanting  rays  of  the  February  sun  poured 
through  the  boughs  a  flood  of  light. 

Suddenly  an  antlered  deer  came  breaking  through  the 
frozen  branches  of  the  hemlocks  at  a  break-neck  speed, 
closely  pursued  by  a  pack  of  hounds  which  had  been  on  his 
trail  for  the  past  hour.  Every  one  being  startled  by  the 
deer,  the  excitement  was  intense,  during  Avhich  Tehan, 
thinking  it  his  chance  and  letting  the  jealousy  in  his  heart 
tempt  him  to  the  act  of  an  assassin,  fired  into  the  body  of 
Harriman,  standing  just  behind  the  hemlocks.  Every  one 
shooting  at  the  deer,  Tehan  claimed  it  was  an  accident  that 
he  shot  Harriman,  as  he  was  behind  the  hemlock. 

They  carried  him  to  the  station  as  quickly  as  possible,  and 
there  a  doctor  accompanied  him  to  the  hospital  in  Bangor. 

Tehan  returned  to  Alaconda,  Yt.,  pleased  with  Harri- 
man's  condition.  During  his  illness  Tehan  manipulated  the 
books  so  well  that  the  business  failed  with  his  pockets  full. 
He  wrote  Harriman  that  the  business  had  failed,  and  ''not 
one  red  cent  is  left.'' 

In  the  meantime  Tehan  had  asked  Lucile  to  become  his 
wife,  which  she  refused  to  do,  after  which  Tehan  suddenly 
started  to  gambling  and  drinking.  He  soon  lost  all  his 
money,  and  finally  disappeared  from  the  to\m. 

Harriman  had  now  returned  home  after  nine  months'  ill- 
ness. It  was  while  hoeing  some  weeds  in  a  remote  comer  of 
the  garden  he  struck  an  iron  pot.  To  his  utmost  astonish- 
ment, he  found  about  sixty-five  thousand  dollars  in  it. 

Harriman  left  immediately  for  Albany,  Y.,  and  shortly 
afterwards,  while  traveling  down  the  Hudson  on  his  return, 
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he  bought  a  hotel,  amid  the  beautiful  scenery  of  the  river, 
at  a  remarkably  low  price. 

On  the  afternoon  of  a  warm  day  in  November,  in  a  little 
dining  room  in  one  of  the  prettiest  homes  in  Southern  Ver- 
mont, a  strange  scene  was  taking  place,  the  first  of  the  kind 
in  the  memory  of  Mrs.  Seybold.  The  squire  was  laying  his 
papers  before  the  widow,  and  she  read  from  them  that  she 
would  have  to  give  up  her  place,  as  the  debt  and  interest  on 
it  had  grown  to  nearly  twice  its  worth. 

The  tremblings  and  feebleness  of  old  age  had  many  years 
before  couched  about  her,  and  trouble  seemed  her  comrade. 
Her  husband  dead,  her  only  son  away,  and  her,  feeble, 
broken,  and  poor,  to  be  driven  away,  how  could  she  stand 
it.  The  squire  left,  saying  he  would  be  back  the  next  after- 
noon to  receive  the  deed. 

In  the  meantime,  the  fast  freight,  due  shortly  after  noon, 
was  pufiing  and  puffing  her  way  up  the  grade  toward  the 
Seybold  cottage.  Crouched  between  two  of  the  cars  was  a 
tramp,  who,  not  observing  the  approach  of  a  brakeman,  sud- 
denly found  himself  in  the  grassy  ditch  beside  the  railroad 
bank,  from  the  lift  of  a  brakeman's  shoe.  After  giving  his 
leg  a  good  scratching,  as  typical  of  a  tramp,  he  started 
toward  a  neat  looking  cottage  only  a  short  distance  off.  He 
walked  up  to  the  back  steps,  and  to  his  surprise,  the  dogs 
seemed  to  welcome  him.  He  was  asked  to  eat  dinner  at  the 
widow's  table,  to  his  surprise  also. 

The  dinner  was  a  good  country  dinner,  the  best  he  had 
for  many  months.  While  drinking  a  fourth  glass  of  milk, 
the  old  squire  came  in.  A  general  conversation  started  that 
ended  peculiarly  indeed.  The  squire,  thinking  himself  pre- 
dominant, began  saying,  "I  have  brought  this  officer  of  the 
law  with  me  to  close  you  out,  Mrs.  Seybold."  The  tramp 
at  the  other  end  of  the  table  had  not  been  observed  by  the 
squire.  After  taking  the  last  piece  of  chicken  out  of  the 
plate  and  turning  around  to  see  who  had  come,  he  quickly 
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spied  the  officer,  but  nothing  daunted,  exclaimed,  '^What's 
dat  you  say  anyhow,  old  bo?  You  can't  work  any  gag  like 
dat  when  I'm  around." 

^'What  do  you  mean,  sir?"  replied  the  squire. 

Taking  another  piece  of  pie,  the  tramp  slowly  replied, 
''You  know  dem  papers  ain't  lawful.  Now,  look  here,  you 
see  dat  old  gun  in  de  comer  here?  Den  strike  er  lope.  I 
knows  'bout  dem  papers.    So  'spose  you  let  dem  be." 

While  the  squire  was  backing  back  towards  the  door,  the 
tramp  continued,  ''You  forget  dat  I  was  an  eye  witness  to 
dem  papers  and  saw  Mr.  Seybold  pay  you  dat  money.  You 
remember  you  did  not  hab  de  papers  to  gib  him  den,  but  you 
said  you  would  send  dem  to  him.  In  the  meantime,  Mr. 
Seybold  died." 

Before  the  tramp  had  finished  talking  he  had  plied  the 
match  to  the  papers.  Then,  turning  to  the  widow,  said,  "I 
am  William  Tehan,  the  only  eye  witness  to  the  paying  of 
this  debt." 

At  this  time  some  one  had  opened  the  front  door  and  was 
coming  toward  the  dining  room.  Who  could  it  be  but  Har- 
riman.  After  kissing  his  mother,  he  asked,  turning  toward 
Tehan,  "What  have  we  here?"  "That's  WHUam  Tehan," 
replied  his  mother.    The  story  was  told. 

Opening  his  valise,  Harriman  took  out  a  suit  of  clothes, 
towel,  and  soap,  and  told  Tehan  to  go  to  the  branch  and  take 
a  bath ;  then  come  back  and  he  would  write  him  a  certificate, 
by  which  he  could  obtain  a  position  at  his  hotel. 

"Mother,"  replied  Harriman,  "tonight  Lucile  becomes  my 
wife.  Then  I  will  have  accomplished  the  height  of  my  am- 
bition." 

As  Tehan  was  passing  out  of  the  gate  the  afternoon 
freight  was  slowly  making  her  way  out  of  town.  She  looked 
so  home-like  and  inviting,  while  to  go  to  the  branch  and  take 
a  bath — oh,  no !  He  hurried  away  with  his  new  suit,  and  in 
a  minute  he  was  home  in  his  car-box  once  again. 

J.  L.  Dukes,  '08. 
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A  Power  Invisihle. 

This  is  a  worli  of  law.  Evolution  has  wrought  love  and 
order  out  of  chaos  and  rebellion.  The  dark  and  dismal  seas 
are  linked  together  in  the  mighty  network  of  modern  traffic. 
The  dreaded  electricity,  which  the  ancients  took  for  tokens 
of  destruction,  is  now  placed  in  the  hands  of  man  to  do  his 
bidding.  What  does  all  of  this  mean?  Can  we  not  see 
grounded  in  the  very  foundation  of  the  world  an  intelli- 
gence, backed  by  power,  inevorable? 

In  the  beginning,  the  hand-prints  of  the  Divine  were 
shown  in  the  beauty  and  sublimity  of  the  Garden  of  Eden, 
where  man  was  to  have  an  existence  akin  to  the  Immortal, 
but  the  onrushing  power  of  evil  dragged  him  in  the  mire, 
and  ever  since  he  has  been  struggling  with  the  magnetic 
power  of  sin.  Gothic  cathedrals  and  Tartan  temples  have 
swayed  and  fallen,  crumbling  the  very  foundations  of  na- 
tions. The  deep  recesses  of  the  rocks  feign  to  disclose  their 
secret  chambers.  Man,  constructed  as  wonderful  as  he  is, 
was  not  ready  for  these  beautiful  hidden  treasures.  It 
would  seem  that  these  things  were  not  to  be  revealed  unto 
him  until  he  knew  how  to  use  them  successfully.  But  why 
relate  these  broken  and  irregular  lines  of  history,  pointing 
out  man's  successes  and  reverses?  It  does  not  take  a  genius 
nor  one  endowed  with  the  inspiration  of  prophetic  vision  to 
see  that  these  miscellaneous  actions  of  nature  and  her  en- 
vironment are  but  the  results  of  an  ill-pervading  power,  lead- 
ing humanity  to  better  and  higher  things. 

ISTo  strong-minded  man  can  believe  that  America  was  dis- 
covered by  accident :  'Tis  true  Columbus  was  in  search  of  a 
shorter  route  to  India,  but  he  was  inspired  by  no  earthly 
power  when  he  undertook  to  brave  the  unknown  perils  of 
the  deep.  It  was  not  intended  that  he  should  gratify  his 
selfish  desires  in  the  accumulation  of  the  wealth  for  which 
he  was  seeking.  His  ship  was  piloted  by  an  unknown  hand, 
which  has  moulded  the  destiny  of  many  nations. 

Thus,  instead  of  discovering  a  nearer  route  to  that  "far 
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off  land  where  the  spices  grow/'  Columbus  pointed  out  to 
humanity  an  empire,  vaster  in  territory,  an  empire  whose 
hills  are  veined  with  gold,  whose  fertile  lands  are  dotted 
with  stately  trees  and  crystal  fountains.  It  is  here  the  wierd 
music  of  the  red  man  floated  over  the  balmy  night  air.  It 
is  here  he  sat  and  planned  his  siege  of  battle.  'Tis  here  he 
slumbered  peacefully,  ^'his  only  shroud  the  leaves,  his  only 
priest  the  robin." 

The  inhabitants  of  fair  America  were  not  ready  to  take 
advantage  of  the  wondrous  gifts  of  nature  so  lavishly  strown 
around  them.  They  dreamed  not  of  civilization :  they  were 
contented  with  their  lot  and  were  fast  degenerating.  Some- 
thing had  to  be  done,  and  it  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  Spaniards 
to  pave  the  way  for  the  civilization  of  the  new  world.  Cities 
and  principalities  sprung  up  as  if  by  magic.  The  Indian 
looked  upon  the  white  man  with  awe,  and  thought  that  the 
Great  Spirit  had  sent  him  from  above.  He  soon  adopted 
some  of  the  ways  of  the  pale-face,  and  the  purpose  for  which 
America  was  discovered  has  steadily  cintinued  since.  Many 
and  fierce  were  the  wars  between  the  two  races;  but  the 
white  man's  colors  floated  victoriously  over  his  enemy,  and 
they  recognized  their  master.  Once  roving  bands  of  Indians 
dwelt  where  our  large  cities  are.  The  wigwam  served  as 
palace  and  temple.  Now  we  can  scarcely  see  an  Indian,  for 
savagery  flees  when  civilization  knocks.  Spain,  however, 
was  not  the  only  nation  to  inhabit  the  beautiful  land  across 
the  deep  blue.  Vessels  containing  ideas  and  impetus  from 
every  clime  and  nation  could  be  seen  ploughing  the  restless 
bosom  of  the  main.  Thus  with  mingled  energies,  America 
ascended  the  topmost  round  of  the  ladder  of  fame. 

When  ''taxation  without  representation"  became  unbear- 
able to  the  American  people,  when  American  commerce  was 
checked  because  of  foolish  whims  entertained  by  the  Eng- 
lish, it  was  plain  that  the  course  of  things  were  not  progress- 
ing along  the  hitherto  channels  of  justice.  An  intelligence 
took  possession  of  men's  minds  that  England  had  overstepped 
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her  bounds.  She  had  planted  the  seed  of  corruption,  and 
her  harvest  must  be  corruption.  There  appeared  on  the 
horizon  of  American  territory  a  great  military  star,  the  play- 
ground of  v^hose  childhood  became  in  after  years  a  "Gol- 
gotha of  graves  and  glories."  He  had  a  lamb's  meekness,  a 
woman's  gentleness,  a  Napoleon's  bravery.  George  Wash- 
ington was  annointed  by  an  invisible  hand,  to  steer  the  Amer- 
ican "Ship  of  State"  across  the  bloody  sea  of  Revolutionary 
strife  and  to  rid  this  infant  nation  of  the  venemous  coils  of 
despotism.  For  the  result,  nature  swells  in  her  thunderous 
applause,  and  the  pages  of  history  glitter  and  sparkle  with 
his  wonderful  achievements. 

But  America,  though  free  from  the  greedy  clutches  of 
English  rule,  was  in  the  grasp  of  a  monster  much  more 
deadly  in  its  results.  Already  the  steely  cords  of  slavery- 
were  beginning  to  tighten  around  our  young  republic,  and 
she,  as  a  sleeping  babe,  was  unaware  of  her  danger,  save  by 
the  warning  voices  of  a  few  singers,  chanting  their  melodies, 
actuated  by  patriotism.  The  booming  of  cannon,  the  roar 
of  musketry,  aroused  her  from  her  slumber,  but  it  was  too 
late  to  avoid  the  most  terrible  conflict  that  was  ever  waged : 
not  too  late,  however,  to  rid  our  land  of  a  blight  that  was 
.  fast  destroying  its  foundation. 

And  so  we  come  to  our  present  era.  Slavery  is  only  a 
myth  to  some  of  us.  ^^othing  remains  to  remind  us  of  that 
terrible  curse,  except  here  and  there  we  find  an  old  soldier 
with  a  wooden  leg  or  an  armless  sleeve.  Solemn,  proud,  and 
majestic  the  eagle  stands,  with  her  wings  spread  over  thous- 
ands of  miles  of  territory:  her  government  and  mode  of 
civilization  a  model  for  nations  yet  unborn.  Her  beautiful 
hills,  her  babbling  brooks,  her  gushing  fountains,  her  mag- 
nificent buildings,  and  palaces  of  gold,  furnish  boundless 
fields  of  study  for  the  philosopher  and  present  inspiring 
scenes  to  the  eye  of  the  poet.  Verily  the  night  is  passed, 
and  a  beautiful  dawn  meets  our  gaze.  Thie  bright  streak  of 
hope  which  adorned  the  edges  of  the  dark  clouds  of  despair 
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now  burst  into  a  sea  of  shimmering  silver.  All  nature  is 
aroused  from  her  fitful  slumber  and  raises  her  voice  into  the 
pearly  frame  of  Eternity's  massive  gate,  where  the  music  of 
the  heavenly  lyre  and  the  sweet  voices  of  the  angels  combine 
harmoniously  in  the  praises  of  their  creation. 

Thus  as  we  watch  the  different  stages  of  American  civi- 
lization, noting  how  at  critical  moments  agencies  were  ap- 
pointed to  thwart  the  purpose  of  malignant  forces,  we  can- 
not but  realize  that  back  of  it  all  there  is  a  ^ 'power  controll- 
ing, inexorable,  irresistible,  and  relentless." 

At  Wittenburg,  the  dead  dust  of  Martin  Luther  sleeps, 
but  his  influence  floats  over  land  and  sea  as  sweet  incense  to 
gasping  millions.  He  was  a  new  star  placed  in  the  trend  of 
national  affairs,  and  his  services  changed  the  course  of  his- 
tory. It  is  plain  to  all  that  he  did  not  work  so  unceasingly 
for  the  applause  of  his  fellow  man.  Every  one  looked  upon 
him  as  an  outcast,  and  indeed  he  was  exiled  from  the  society 
he  so- nobly  strove  to  uphft.  His  sincerity  was  backed  by  the 
approval  of  his  Maker. 

What  subtle,  underlying  forces  were  there  which  swept 
over  Erance,  quickening  in  the  hearts  of  her  citizens  that  in- 
satiable desire  for  freedom;  resulting  in  the  transformation 
of  Monarchical  Erance  into  Erance  republican.  Study  for 
a  moment  the  history  of  England,  and  note  some  of  the  gi- 
gantic movements  which  have  caused  such  stupendous 
changes  and  philanthropic  results.  Can  we  doubt  but  that 
.these  changes  which  have  occurred  in  the  history  of  nations 
and  in  that  of  the  world  itself  are  controlled  or  influenced 
by  some  invisible  power  ? 

The  unfathomable,  bedimmed  future  holds  in  her  mystic 
bosom  unceasing  changes  for  humanity.  Every  age  has  her 
leaders,  whose  sweeping,  prophetic  vision  overleaps  the  nar- 
row horizon  of  the  present,  and  penetrating  into  the  dark 
recesses  of  the  future,  catches  glimpses  of  these  eternal 
changes.  With  a  note  of  warning,  they  prepare  their  fellow 
men  for  these  impending  changes  and  sway  them  from  their 
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accustomed  paths  to  higher  things.  'Tis  an  oracle  in  itself 
that  every  age  furnishes  its  martyrs  to  be  offered  as  sacri- 
fices on  the  altar  of  future  racial  development.  Thus  man 
is  but  an  instrument  used  in  moulding  the  destiny  of  the 
world.  S.  W.  Taylor,  '07. 
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7171  u  X     J     ^iss  Julia  Smith,  who  died  last  month, 
The  White foora     ,  ^        ttt  «.    n      n        i  I 
o        r  -t  leit  to  Woiiord  Collefire  the  sum  of 

Smtth  Ltbrary.      ^^^^^^  ^  ^  . 

$10,000  lor  the  purpose  oi  erectmg  a 

library,  in  memory  of  her  father,  Dr.  Whitefoord  Smith, 

who,  previous  to  his  death,  was  a  member  of  the  faculty  of 

WofFord  College.    This  is  a  princely  gift.    We  do  not  know 

how  $10,000  could  be  better  applied  than  in  the  building  of 

this  library.    Wofford  has  long  needed  such  a  building.  The 

rooms  occupied  by  the  library  at  present  are  comfortable, 

etc.,  but  new  quarters  are  needed.   Both  the  faculty  and  the 

student  body  are  gratified  in  no  small  degree  that  Wofford 

has  been  remembered  in  such  a  princely  manner.  Wofford 

has  many  numerous  and  strong  friends  throughout  the  State, 

and  the  deceased  was  not  the  least  among  them. 

If  you  will  stroll  about  the  campus  you  will  see  several 

buildings  bearing  the  name  of  some  strong  friend  of  this  in- 
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stitution,  and  the  new  library  will  soon  be  counted  as  the 
twelfth  of  these  buildings. 

So  long  as  this  institution  is  backed  by  such  strong,  gener- 
ous friends  as  she  now  has,  there  will  never  be  any  danger  of 
her  '^getting  in  the  hole"  from  lack  of  finances.  Mr.  J.  B. 
Cleveland  gave  Wofford  a  beautiful  $15,000  science  hall 
only  two  or  three  years  ago,  and  now  comes  this  other  gift — 
a  ten  thousand  dollar  library.  We  are  proud  of  our  friends, 
and  justly  so. 

Fifteen  thousand  volumes  will  grace  the  shelves  at  the 
formal  opening  of  the  new  library. 

# 

It  has  been  the  purpose  of  the  editor 
The  Critic.  of  the  Wofford  College  Journal  to  al- 
low no  harsh  criticisms  of  sister  jour- 
nals. There  are  many  reasons  why  we  have  adopted  this 
plan,  but  we  shall  mention  only  one.  In  the  first  place,  the 
editor  of  the  exchange  department  cannot  know  under  what 
difficulties  any  sister  magazine  is  laboring,  and  so  while  a 
harsh  criticism  might  be  just  and  the  writer's  intentions  good, 
at  the  same  time  it  might  be  an  unkind  thrust  and  stir  up  a 
feeling  of  resentment.  We  take  it  for  granted  that  the  staff 
of  any  sister  journal,  taken  as  a  whole,  is  doing  its  best  to 
make  their  paper  a  success,  and  any  unfavorable  criticism, 
not  to  say  unkind,  might  do  more  harm  than  good.  Of 
course  we  do  not  mean  to  say  that  suggestions  are  not  help- 
ful, for  very  frequently  they  are ;  but  we  hold  that  exchange 
editors  as  a  rule  can  show  what  "genius"  or  talent  they 
possess  quite  as  well  by  finding  the  diamond  which  is  hidden 
in  the  rubbish  of  college  journalism  as  by  ranting  about  the 
rubbish  itself.  We  realize  that  when  a  weakness  is  pointed 
out  that  the  knowledge  that  it  exists  may  be  the  first  step 
in  strengthening  it,  but  too  frequently  is  it  a  case  of  mis- 
taken judgment  framed  into  sentences  by  a  writer  who 
would  show  on  what  a  high  eminence  he  stands  by  trying  to 
discover  weak  spots  in  a  sister  magazine  and  railing  against 
them. 
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The  Wofford  College  Journal  has  received  very  few  un- 
favorable criticisms,  in  fact  only  two  or  three,  and  we  take  it 
for  granted  that  these  were  offered  in  a  spirit  of  kindness 
and  friendship,  and  entertain  no  unkind  feeling ;  but  we  have 
noticed  in  the  columns  of  the  various  exchanges  which  come 
to  us  harsh  criticisms  of  magazines  other  than  our  own,  and 
we  have  also  noticed  that  such  criticisms  do  not  tend  toward 
good  fellowship  and  fraternal  bearing.  This  should  not  be, 
and  we  trust  these  few  words  will  do  some  good  by  setting 
the  critics  to  thinking.  We  have  not  written  these  lines 
with  any  ill  feeling  toward  anyone,  and  have  no  particular 
magazine  in  mind,  nor  do  we  hope  to  bring  upon  us  an  edi- 
torial "spat,"  for  such  things  are  very  distasteful  to  us,  and 
we  would  avoid  them  so  long  as  possible  within  the  bounds 
of  reason. 

■  ^ 

On  January  12,  1906,  the  Supreme 
The  Brice  Act.      Court  unanimously  decided  that  the 

Brice  Act  was  constitutional.  The  op- 
ponents of  the  dispensary  had  not  hoped  for  such  a  sweeping 
and  hurtful  decision  against  it.  The  court  declared  that  the 
only  thing  unconstitutional  in  the  Brice  Act  was  the  penalty- 
clause,  which  was  put  in  by  the  dispensary  advocates,  in 
order  that  it  might  deprive  the  counties  which  voted  out  the 
dispensary  of  their  share  of  the  dispensary  profits  for 
schools.    We  quote  the  following  portion  of  the  decision : 

"After  careful  consideration,  this  court  is  of  the  opinion 
that  said  act  is  not  unconstitutional  on  any  of  the  grounds 
alleged,  except  in  so  far  as  said  Brice  Act  declares  that  any 
county  voting  out  a  dispensary  shall  not  thereafter  receive 
any  part  of  the  surplus  that  may  remain  of  the  dispensary 
school  fund  after  the  deficiencies  in  the  various  county 
school  funds  have  been  made  up,  as  provided  by  law.  While 
the  court  considers  this  portion  unconstitutional,  the  court  is 
of  the  opinion  that  it  is  separable  from  the  remainder  of  the 
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act,  and  that  said  act  stands  as  constitutional  with  the  pro- 
vision treated  as  stricken  out." 

All  temporary  injunctions  have  been  disolved,  and  the 
will  of  the  people  can  no  longer  be  opposed.  The  dispensary 
advocates  have  fought  a  losing  fight,  and  have  now  lost  all 
for  which  they  contended.  The  Supreme  Court  has  ren- 
dered a  decision  which  is  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  de- 
sires of  the  people.  We  rejoice  and  are  exceeding  glad,  be- 
lieving the  decision  to  be  wise  and  just. 

What  next  ?  is  asked.  The  dispensary  is  gone,  there  are 
no  saloons,  and  there  are  officers  to  see  that  the  laws  are 
carried  out.  What  more  can  we  ask  ?  Those  who  voted  out 
the  dispensary  will  aid  the  officers  in  the  performance  of 
their  duty,  and  the  curse  of  many  homes  will  be  blotted 
from  the  counties  which  have  voted  out  the  dispensary.  The 
dispensary  is  better  than  the  saloon,  and  we  are  glad  that  it 
was  placed  between  us  and  the  open  barroom,  for  of  two 
evils,  we  prefer  the  lesser;. but  prohibition  is  a  great  deal 
better  than  the  dispensary.  May  it  not  be  long  ere  the  day 
shall  come  when  South  Carolina  and  bartender  are  not 
synonymous  terms.  We  render  thanks  and  count  it  a  great 
blessing  that  we  have  never  seen  a  saloon,  and  within  pur 
recollection  have  never  been  closer  than  thirty  miles  to  one. 
As  the  State  cannot  buy  good  citizens  very  readily,  we  are 
of  the  opinion  that  it  would  be  best  not  to  sell  a  character 
poisoner  to  those  she  has  at  present. 

On  January  13th  the  board  of  tnis- 
Foothall  Forbidden,  tees  of  Carolina  forbade  football  play- 
ing. isTo  more  will  the  garnet  and 
black  wave  over  the  gridiron.  It  is  wise,  it  is  just,  and  we 
are  glad  to  hear  that  the  trustees  of  our  sister  college  have 
taken  such  a  step.  The  public  is  more  opposed  to  football 
than  ever,  and  the  sentiment  against  it  is  steadily  gaining 
ground.  Wofford  men  do  not  play  the  game  at  all;  "the 
sport"  has  been  forbidden  for  four  years;  the  trustees  and 
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faculty  realized  some  time  ago  the  evils  of  the  game,  and 
knowing  the  vast  difference  between  sport  and  ''brute-ism/' 
abolished  it  at  this  institution  while  it  was  still  in  its  infancy. 
Carolina  should  feel  proud  of  the  fact  that  public  sentiment 
did  not  have  to  whip  her  in  line.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
year  '05-'06,  Dr.  Snyder,  speaking  on  the  subject  of  foot- 
ball, said,  '^We  feel  proud  of  the  fact  that  Wofford  abolished 
the  game  v/ithout  being  whipped  into  line  by  public  senti- 
ment." 

The  two  literary  societies  of  Carolina 
A  Celebration.  will  celebrate  their  one  hundredth  an- 
niversary ere  these  lines  appear  in 
print.  They  have  sent  into  the  world  many  noble  and  useful 
men,  and  have  reason  to  be  proud  of  their  record.  Invita- 
tions have  been  sent  out  to  the  various  literary  societies  of 
her  sister  colleges  in  the  State  to  send  a  representative  on 
the  5th  and  6th  of  February  to  rejoice  with  them.  They 
are  making  preparations  to  receive  the  delegates  with  open 
arms.  At  the  outset  we  wish  them  much  happiness  and  suc- 
cess. 

The  Nezv  Fitting    The  new   building    at    the  Fitting 
School  Build-       School  has  been  completed.   It  is  quite 
ing.  an  addition  both  to  the  looks  and 

equipment  of  our  institution,  and  every  student  is  proud  of 
it.  There  are  nearly  two  hundred  ^ 'Preps.''  or  Fitting 
School  men,  and  the  two  dormitories  were  not  able  to  hold 
them  all,  so  a  new  hall  had  to  be  built.  It  will  be  used 
wholly  for  class  rooms,  so  that  the  class  rooms  in  the  dor- 
mitories may  be  turned  into  living  apartments. 

When  we  entered  the  Fitting  School  six  years  ago  there 
were  not  quite  a  hundred  men  enrolled,  and  only  thirty-two 
of  these  w^ere  boarding  students.  At  present  there  are  about 
one  hundred  and  fifteen  boarding  students  and  about 
seventy-five  students  from  the  city.  This  means  an  increase 
of  about  one  hundred  students  in  six  years. 
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This  is  indeed  a  season  of  rejoicing  to  Wofford  and  her 
friends.  The  grand  old  institution  raises  her  head  proudly^ 
and  with  a  light  heart  and  joyful  smile  looks  forward  to  a 
bright  and  useful  future. 

The  hazing  of  men  at  Anapolis  is  one 
Hazing  at  Anapolis.  of  the  most  regretable  affairs  that  has 
ever  been  brought  to  light  in  college 
annals.  The  idea  of  men  thinking  it  honorable  to  place  two 
men  in  a  ring  to  fight  like  brutes,  bruising  one  another  up 
and  inflicting  injuries,  is  revolting.  We  fail  to  see  what  fun 
or  "sport"  there  is  in  having  a  man  to  drink  tobacco  juice  or 
stand  on  his  head  for  so  long  a  time  that  his  life  is  endan- 
gered. We  do  not  believe  in  hazing  to  any  extent,  but  this 
certainly  does  encompass  our  wildest  dreams  of  cruelty  in 
hazing. 

Wofford  has  been  entirely  free  from  hazing  since  we  have 
had  the  good  fortune  to  know  anything  about  her.  Every 
man  is  treated  with  uniform  kindness,  so  far  as  hazing  is 
concerned.  The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  has  quite  a  large  committee  to 
meet  the  new  student  at  the  train  when  he  arrives  and  to 
aid  him  in  every  possible  way  until  he  begins  to  feel  at  home 
on  the  campus,  after  which,  if  he  behaves  as  a  gentleman 
should,  he  is  free  to  mingle  with  any  crowd  of  students  with- 
out the  least  fear  of  molestation. 

Again  we  insert  a  few  lines  to  remind 
Our  Advertisers,     the  student  body  of  the  justness  of 

trading  with  our  advertisers.  You 
have  trading  to  do.  Merchants  and  business  men  are  not 
working  for  their  health,  and  of  course  profit  by  your  trade. 
The  Journal,  which  is  your  paper,  is  aided  materially  by 
certain  men  who  advertise  with  us.  Show  your  appreciation 
by  giving  them  your  trade.  Assist  those  who  assist  you. 
Put  your  money  where  it  will  bring  results. 
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The  College  Press    On  the  29th  ult.,  the  College  Press 
Association  of       Association  of  South  Carolina  was  or- 
S.  C.  ganized.    Delegates  from  the  various 

colleges  of  the  State  were  present,  and  officers  were  elected 
and  committees  appointed ;  and  within  the  next  month  or  so 
the  constitution  will  be  f ornied  and  the  several  details  inci- 
dent to  such  an  organization  will  be  arranged.  For  years 
past  such  an  association  has  been  needed  throughout  the 
State.  To  a  certain  extent,  until  this  time  each  college 
magazine  has  been  selfish,  and  has  seemingly  been  unable  to 
catch  a  broader  vision  of  things  looking  toward  the  elevation 
of  college  literature  in  general.  All  interest  has  seemed  to 
be  centered  in  the  individual  magazines,  and  a  spirit  of  riv- 
alry rather  than  a  spirit  of  mutual  interest  and  desire  for 
common  benefit,  has  pervaded  the  college  papers  of  the 
State.  But  it  marks  quite  an  advancement  when  the  college 
editors  of  the  State  have  become  so  full  of  love  for  student 
literature  that  their  interest  and  efforts  cannot  be  bound 
with  the  narrow  circles  of  the  individual  magazines.  By 
means  of  this  organization  the  members  of  each  college  staff 
can  come  in  touch  with  each  other,  and  since  both  sexes  are 
represented  in  this  organization,  there  is  no  doubt  that  such 
associations  will  be  extremely  pleasant  and  beneficial. 

Then  there  are  troubles  and  difficulties  in  the  realm  of 
college  magazine  literature  which  only  can  be  known  by  the 
editors,  and  what  a  help  it  will  be  for  the  different  editors 
of  the  colleges  to  come  together  and  exchange  ideas,  sym- 
pathize with,  and  give  suggestions  to  each  other.  In  reading 
the  pages  of  a  sister  magazine,  we  are  seldom  interested  un- 
less we  know  the  editors  and  know  their  difficulties. 

But  henceforth  we  feel  quite  sure  that  there  will  be  no 
lack  of  interest  and  sympathy  between  the  colleges  of  the 
State,  and  that  all  unjust,  cynical,  and  malicious  criticisms 
will  be  unknown  among  us,  and  that  we  will  be  eager  for 
mutual  improvement,  prompted  by  very  kindly  feelings  and 
an  unselfish  interest. 
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We  find  The  Georgian  in  mourning  for  the  death  of  their 
Chancellor,  W.  B.  Hill.  We  extend  to  them  our  heartfelt 
sympathy.  The  leading  article  for  this  month  is  "Religion 
of  Tennyson,  From  ^In  Memoriam.'  "  The  writer  shows 
great  familiarity  with  Tennyson,  and  there  are  also  evi- 
dences of  a  great  deal  of  study  on  the  subject.  Although 
the  quotations  are  very  good,  we  would  suggest  that  some 
few  be  left  out,  for  they  comprise  one-third  of  the  piece. 
"Old  Zip"  is  a  very  fine  piece  of  fiction.  The  plot  is  unique 
and  is  interestingly  worked  out.  "A  Deal  in  Ideals"  is  a 
fairly  good  story,  but  will  not  measure  with  the  usual  stand- 
ard of  The  Georgian's  stories.  The  plot  is  weak,  and  the 
development  of  it  is  not  much  better.  The  poetry  of  this 
issue  is  very  good,  especially  the  one  "To  Our  Dead  Chan- 
cellor."   The  editorial  departments  are  very  strong. 


The  Carolinian  for  this  month  is  a  decided  improvement. 
This  issue  is  very  full  and  interesting.  "The  Empire  of  the 
Dead"  is  easily  the  best  story  of  this  issue.  It  has  a  neat 
little  plot,  and  is  very  ingeniously  developed.  The  poetry  is 
exceptionally  good  this  month.  We  consider  the  poem  to 
IST.  G.  Gonzales  a  gem.  It  has  thought,  is  beautiful  in  its 
conception,  and  is  well  written.  "South  Carolina's  Indi- 
viduality" is  very  interesting,  and  has  a  very  good  style. 


A  magazine  which  has  made  rapid  improvement  lately  is 
The  Erskinian.  It  can  be  said  to  the  credit  of  the  college 
that  its  present  magazine  is  a  decided  advance,  both  as  to 
general  get-up  and  grade  of  literary  contributions.  The  de- 
partments are  well  arranged,  and  each  given  careful  atten- 
tion. 
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The  Southwestern  University  Magazine  for  this  month  is 
unusually  good.  The  opening  poem,  "A  Dream/'  is  one  of 
the  best  pieces  of  poetry  in  this  month's  exchanges.  "A 
Western  Editor's  Experience"  stands  head  and  shoulders 
above  the  rest  of  the  fiction.  There  is  only  one  flaw  in  the 
story,  and  that  is,  it  was  carried  too  far.  The  reader  loses 
all  interest  in  the  last  portion.  We  would  suggest  that  the 
editors  be  a  little  more  careful  in  looking  over  the  proofs,  as 
there  are  too  many  typographical  errors  in  this  issue.  Taken 
as  a  whole,  the  magazine  is  very  good. 


The  Wake  Forest  Student  is  noticeable  in  that  it  contains 
such  a  fine  piece  of  fiction,  "The  Stolen  Portrait."  The 
plot  is  very  strong,  and  it  is  written  in  a  pleasing  and  at- 
tractive style. 

We  have  received  a  new  exchange — "The  Co-Ed. "  This 
magazine  has  just  been  started,  and  we  wish  to  offer  our  best 
wishes  for  its  success.  The  issue  which  we  have  received  is 
very  good,  but  the  editorials  have  taken  up  too  much  of 
the  space.  "Tim's  Monument"  is  a  piece  of  fiction  which  is 
worthy  of  any  magazine  in  the  State. 


The  Converse  Concept  next  attracts  our  attention.  This 
issue  is  hardly  as  good  as  the  December  issue,  but  it  has  sev- 
eral redeeming  features.  "The  Genius  of  Victor  Hugo"  is 
very  good,  but  is  too  short.  "The  Eleventh  Hour"  is  a  very- 
good  little  story,  but  it  is  very  "light."  "Gibson  and  His 
Arts"  is  a  good  piece,  and  shows  a  thorough  appreciation  of 
his  work.  Last  but  not  least  is  "Wordsworth  and  Thought 
Kevolution."  This  piece  shows  Wordsworth  as  the  "Child 
of  ^Tature,"  bound  by  no  laws  of  the  past,  and  who  insti- 
tutes a  new  order  of  things  in  verse. 
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A  WINTEE  NIGHT. 


Across  the  white  north-country 

The  pine-clad  mountains  stand, 
Black  in  the  cold  that  crushes  down 

Upon  the  silent  land. 

Only  the  streaming  rapids 

Laugh  at  the  frozen  moon; 
In  turbulent,  glad  chorus 

They  shout  a  joyous  tune. 

Through  music-breathing  stillness 

Their  paean  booms  afar, 
Where  folds  of  wind-wrought  tapestry 

Trail  from  each  rocks  star. 

Only  on  old  Katahdin 

The  pines  are  chanting  low 
The  hymn  they  learned  from  God  Himself 

A  million  years  ago. 

— J.  Broadman,  in  The  Brunonian. 


Under  the  mistletoe 

We  watch  our  sweetheart  go, 

You  kiss  the  miss, 

I  miss  the  kiss; 
My  state  is  envy,  yours  is  bliss ; 
Yours,  ecstacy;  mine,  woe. 


THE  DIFFEEEI^CE. 


—Ex. 


Though  they  had  never  met  b-4 
What  cause  had  she  2  care? 
She  loved  him  10  derly,  because 
He  was  a  1,000,000  aire. 


—Ex. 
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Prof,  (to  student) — What  was  the  text  this  morning? 
Student — About  Lazarus  up  a  tree. — Ex. 


"Last  night  I  dined  on  ox-tail  soup 
And  calves'  brain  very  sweet. 
And  thus  have  had  no  difficulty 

In  making  both  ends  meet."  — ^Ex. 


If  Eve  had  been  as 
'Fraid  of  snakes 
As  women  are 
Of  mice, 
We'd  not  have  had  to 
Pull  up  stakes 

And  move  from 

Paradise.  — ^Ex. 


I 


Local  Department, 


J.  DORAN  GARLINGTON^  EDITOR 


BASEBALL. 

A  meeting  of  the  students  was  called  last  montli  in  order 
to  consider  the  advisability  of  getting  a  coach  for  the  ball 
team.  The  students  were  unanimously  in  favor  of  it. 
The  man  selected  to  fill  the  place  was  Mr.  Joseph  F.  Rickert. 
Mr.  Bickert  is  one  of  the  best  outfielders  in  the  Southern 
League.  In  1904  he  stood  at  the  top  of  this  league  in  bat- 
ting. Last  year  he  was  with  Atlanta.  The  prospects  for  a 
good  team  this  year  are  fine.  Six  of  the  old  players  are 
back,  and  there  is  plenty  of  good  material  among  the  new 
students  for  the  vacant  places.  Captain  Bichardson  will 
have  the  men  out  juggling  with  the  ball  when  the  weather 
gets  a  little  warmer. 

LIBBABY  BUILDmG. 

Wofford  is  to  have  a  new  library  building.   The  late  Miss 

Julia  Smith  willed  the  college  $10,000  vdth  which  to  erect  a 

building  to  be  known  as  ''The  Whitefoord  Smith  Library 

Building."   This  gift  is  doubly  appreciated  by  the  friends  of 

the  college — it  was  given  by  a  woman,  a  daughter  of  one  of 

the  best  friends  and  one  of  the  greatest  professors  Wofford 

ever  had — Bev.  Whitefoord  Smith.    It  is  fitting  that  the 

college  should  have  a  building  named  for  this  great  pulpit 

orator  and  famous  educator. 

•ft  4i  4i 

THE  SOFHOMOBE  EXHIBITIOK 
The  Sophomore  class  met  on  January  25th,  H.  B.  Atkins, 
president,  presiding.    The  purpose  of  this  meeting  was  to 
elect  speakers  for  this  very  interesting  event.    The  follow- 
ing speakers  were  elected  from  the  three  literary  societies : 
Calhoun — J.  L.  Martin,  A.  B.  Copeland. 
Preston— J.  A.  Willis,  W.  C.  Curry. 
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Carlisle — J.  L.  Breeden,  J.  L.  ^Tettles. 
The  following  will  act  as  marshals : 
Calhoun— J.  L.  Hydrick,  W.  J.  Parks. 
Preston — J.  C.  Rushton,  R.  P.  Abercrombie. 
Carlisle — G.  L.  McKewn,  J.  L.  Dukes. 
This  event  comes  off  March  9th. 

4*  4»  4* 

On  the  evening  of  the  2d  Prof,  and  Mrs.  CKnkscales  en- 
tertained the  first  half  of  the  Senior  class.  The  men  received 
one  of  the  most  charming  and  beautiful  entertainments  that 
they  have  had  this  year.  Little  Misses  Ellen  Clinkscales  and 
Lula  I^elson  Snj^der  ushered  the  young  men  into  the  parlor, 
which  w^as  decorated  with  ferns,  twining  vines,  and  old  gold 
and  black,  where  they  were  entertained  with  games  at  small 
tables.  Mrs.  Snyder  was  present  and  aided  Mrs.  Clinkscales 
in  making  it  pleasant  for  the  guests.  Later  in  the  evening 
refreshments  were  served,  consisting  of  cream,  assorted 
cake,  and  delightful  fruits. 

The  occasion  was  rendered  exceedingly  pleasant  by  the 
presence  of  some  of  the  most  charming  young  ladies  of  the 
town.  Musical  selections  were  given  by  Mrs.  Clinkscales, 
Miss  Helen  DuPre,  and  Miss  Katherine  Clinkscales,  and 
very  interesting  readings  by  Miss  Olive  Cannon. 

Prof.  Clinkscales  was  in  his  best  humor,  and  on  the  whole 
the  occasion  was  such  that  the  Seniors  cannot  soon  forget 
the  pleasure  and  happiness  they  enjoyed. 

*  *  * 

THE  LYCEUM. 
The  Katherine  Pidgeway  Company,  the  fifth  attraction  of 
the  Lyceum,  was  here  on  January  12th.  This  was  pro- 
nounced by  the  members  of  the  Lyceum  and  others  who  at- 
tended to  be  one  of  the  best  entertainments  of  its  kind  which 
has  ever  been  to  Spartanburg. 

4*  4*  4* 

On  the  29th,  delegates  from  the  different  colleges  of  the 
State  met  in  the  parlor  of  the  Presbyterian  College  for  Wo- 


Locals. 
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men,  at  Columbia,  and  formed  the  "College  Press  Associa- 
tion of  South  Carolina."  This  is  an  organization  of  the  dif- 
ferent staffs  of  the  college  periodicals  of  the  State.  It  was 
formed  for  the  sake  of  mutual  benefit  along  business,  social, 
and  literary  lines. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Anderson  was  sent  as  the  representative  of  The 
Journal  staff. 

The  officers  elected  are :  President,  Sam  P.  Harper,  of 
Clemson;  First  Vice-President,  Miss  Helen  St.  Clair  Scott, 
of  the  College  for  Women;  Second,  Lionelle  D.  Wells,  of 
Furman;  Corresponding  Secretary,  Miss  Mary  Burton,  of 
Winthrop;  Recording  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  J.  Court- 
enay  Anderson,  of  Wofford. 

Another  meeting  will  be  held  at  the  same  place  in  April, 
when  the  constitution  will  be  read,  and  the  association  will 
be  addressed  by  prominent  newspaper  and  literary  men  of 
the  State. 

*  4»  * 

WITH  THE  PROFESSORS. 
On  account  of  the  severity  of  the  weather.  Dr.  Carlisle 
did  not  meet  his  classes  for  a  few  days  last  month. 

Dr.  Snyder  delivered  a  lecture  on  the  evening  of  January 
14th  in  the  chapel  of  South  Carolina  College.  This  lecture 
was  on  "The  Assets  of  a  Young  Man  Just  Entering  Upon 
the  Duties  of  Life." 

Dr.  Cooke  delivered  his  lecture  on  "Pompeii  and  Rome" 
in  the  auditorium  on  the  night  of  January  18th.  The  lec- 
ture was  largely  attended,  and  was  profitable  to  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.,  under  whose  auspices  the  lecture  was  given. 

Prof.  Clinkscales  delivered  a  lecture  at  the  Roebuck 
school  on  January  19th. 

Dr.  Wallace  was  in  Columbia  on  January  25th.  He  ap- 
peared before  a  Senate  committee  in  behalf  of  a  bill  for  a 
white  juvenile  reformatory. 
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Dr.  Snyder  addressed  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  on  the 
evening  of  February  1st. 

Prof.  Clinkscales  delivered  an  address  at  the  First  Baptist 
Church  on  the  morning  of  February  4th. 

Prof.  J.  A.  Gamewelle  paid  a  short  visit  to  Greenville  on 
February  3d. 

Dr.  Carlisle  made  a  talk  at  the  opening  exercises  of  the 
new  Kennedy  Library. 

Dr.  Snyder  delivered  an  address  at  Greenwood,  S.  C,  on 
January  31st.    This  was  Founder's  Day  at  Lander  College. 

4*  «{•  ^ 

THE  CAMPUS. 
The  gymnasium  team  will  give  an  exhibition  on  March  2d. 
Prof.  Daniel  thinks  the  team  will  go  off  on  a  trip  or  two 
very  soon. 

Mr.  Harper,  of  Yale  University,  visited  the  Wofford  Y. 
M.  C.  A.  on  January  21st. 

Rev.  W.  A.  Massabeau  conducted  the  f^hapel  services  on 
January  24th.  The  boys  are  pleased  with  Central's  new 
pastor. 

C.  E.  Klugh  was  forced  to  go  home  for  a  few  days  last 
month  on  account  of  sickness. 

The  societies  elected  the  following  men  to  represent  Wof- 
ford  at  the  centennial  celebration  of  the  South  Carolina 
College  societies  on  February  6th:  J.  C.  Townsend  from 
the  Calhoun,  M.  T.  Wharton  from  Carlisle,  and  Poy  Web- 
ster from  Preston.  Mr.  Webster  responded  to  the  toast 
^^Our  Sister  Literary  Societies"  in  behalf  of  all  the  literary 
societies  of  the  State. 

C.  L.  McFadden,  who  has  been  sick  with  rheumatism  for 
several  months,  has  taken  up  his  work  with  the  Junior  class 
again.   Though  some  better,  he  is  not  well  yet. 
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Mr.  Vance  Brabham,  of  the  class  of  '01,  was  visiting  on 
the  campus  during  the  past  month.  He  was  on  his  way 
from  Baltimore  to  Anderson,  which  place  will  be  his  future 
home.    He  is  now  an  M.  D. 

Dr.  Snyder  presented  a  gavel  to  the  Calhoun  Society, 
which  was  given  by  D.  T.  Kinard,  '98.  This  gavel  was 
carved  from  one  of  the  cedar  trees  near  Calhoun's  old  home. 

Prof.  A.  E.  Willis  delivered  a  lecture  on  "The  Study  of 
Human  E^ature"  in  the  college  auditorium,  January  30th. 
This  lecture  was  much  enjoyed. 

D.  G.  Spencer  and  J.  C.  Hardin  were  elected  from  the 
Preston  Society  to  take  part  in  the  Preshman  contest,  which 
comes  off  on  May  7th.  The  other  two  societies  will  elect 
their  men  later.  This  contest  is  occasioned  by  the  awarding 
of  a  medal  by  Mr.  J.  P.  Gray,  '99,  to  the  best  Freshman  de- 
claimer.  This  gift  is  much  appreciated  by  the  societies  of 
Wofford. 

J.  L.  Dukes  was  elected  monthly  orator  in  the  Carlisle  So- 
ciety for  February.  A.  C.  Johnson  was  elected  in  the  Cal- 
houn. 

The  Junior  debaters  for  this  year  will  be :  J.  M.  Latimer 
and  I.  B.  Magness  from  the  Calhoun,  S.  L.  Prince  and  C.  IST. 
Sapp  from  the  Preston. 

The  Senior  class  was  invited  to  the  opening  exercises  of 
the  new  Kennedy  Library. 

Mr.  W.  L.  Gray,  '76,  was  on  the  campus  visiting  last  week. 

•$»  ffo  «!• 

CAUGHT  OIS^  THE  CAMPUS. 
Soph.  M — ,  upon  being  asked  if  he  had  ever  had  the  meas- 
les, replied  that  he  had  them  on  one  side. 

Senior  G.  to  Fresh.  M. — "Don't  you  want  to  give  some- 
thing towards  hiring  a  coach  for  the  ball  team  ?" 
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'^Why,  where  are  they  going?" 

He  evidently  thought  they  were  going  out  to  ride. 

Soph.  S — n,  (picking  up  Poe's  Tales) — Say,  T — n,  is  Shakes- 
peare's King  Lear  here? 

Fresh.  B —  wants  the  /  left  off  his  name  when  he  is  men- 
tioned in  The  Journal. 


Alumni  Department. 


J.  CALDWELL  GUILDS,  EDITOR. 


Taking  up  our  work  where  we  left  off  last  month,  we  come 
first  to  the 

CLASS  OF  1873. 

W.  E.  Barre  has  been  a  member  of  the  South  Carolina 
Conference  since  '87. 

J.  E.  Carlisle  is  a  Presiding  Elder  in  the  South  Carolina 
Conference — now  on  North  Charleston  District. 

H.  T.  Chreitzsberg  is  a  member  of  the  North  Carolina 
Conference. 

H.  J.  Kinard  is  in  the  furniture  business  and  farming  at 
Ninety-Six,  S.  C. 

W.  S.  Kone  is  in  the  North  Carolina  Conference. 

J.  W.  Roseborough  is  a  Presbyterian  minister  in  Missouri. 

W.  C.  Wallace  is  practicing  law  at  Union,  S.  C. 

W.  W.  Wannamaker  is  a  very  successful  farmer  at  St. 
Matthews,  S.  C. 

J.  E.  Webster  is  a  lawyer  at  Gaffney,  S.  C. 

J.  W.  WolHng  is  a  missionary  of  the  M.  E.  Church,  South, 
in  Brazil. 

C.  W.  Zimmerman  is  at  Glenn  Springs,  S.  C. 

* 

CLASS  OF  1874. 

W.  A.  Brown  is  a  farmer  in  Marion  county. 
R.  K.  Carson  is  a  prominent  member  of  the  Spartanburg 
Bar. 

S.  C.  Doar  is  a  resident  of  Georgetown  county. 
J.  H.  Forney  is  professor  of  law  in  a  college  of  the  north- 
west. 

G.  C.  Hodges  is  a  successful  business  man  of  Greenwood. 

E.  H.  Oliver  is  now  in  Texas. 

W.  E.  Smith  is  farming  in  Marion  county. 

C.  B.  Sessions  is  in  Georgetown. 
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CLASS  OF  1875. 
O.  M.  Buzhardt  is  a  farmer  in  ISTewberry  county. 

C.  Gr.  Dantzler  is  a  circuit  judge,  from  Orangeburg,  S.  C. 
S.  B.  Ezell  is  a  successful  business  man  of  Spartanburg. 

G.  W.  Gage,  Chester,  is  a  circuit  judge. 

D.  C.  Lake  is  in  Texas. 

E.  W.  Martin  is  practicing  law  in  Atlanta,  Ga. 

W.  S.  Martin  is  a  member  of  the  South  Carolina  Con- 
ference. 

W.  J.  Montgomery  is  a  lawyer  at  Marion,  S.  C. 

J.  A.  Mood  is  a  successful  physician  at  Sumter,  S.  C. 

W.  S.  Morrison  is  a  professor  in  Clemson  College. 

L.  W.  E'ettles  is  practicing  medicine  near  Manning,  S.  C. 

H.  G.  Reed  is  teaching  in  Texas. 

A.  C.  Walker  is  in  the  South  Carolina  Conference. 

CLASS  OF  1876. 

S.  M.  Bagwell  is  farming  at  Glendale,  S.  C. 
G.  W.  Brown  is  a  lawyer  at  Darlington,  S.  C. 
J.  F.  Brown  is  a  very  successful  business  man  in  Spartan- 
burg. 

W.  E.  Burnett  is  president  of  the  First  ISTational  Bank  of 
Spartanburg.  He  is  president  of  the  Alumni  Association, 
and  trustee  of  the  college. 

J.  G.  Clinkscales  is  our  professor  of  mathematics. 

J.  A.  Finger  is  teaching  in  Charleston. 

J.  B.  Franks  is  in  the  insurance  business  in  Baltimore. 

W.  L.  Glaze  is  a  prominent  member  of  the  Orangeburg 
Bar. 

W.  L.  Gray  is  a  business  man  at  Laurens,  S.  C. 
Samuel  Keener  is  a  Presiding  Elder  in  the  Louisiana  Con- 
ference. 

P.  B.  Langston  is  a  bookkeeper  at  Pelzer,  S.  C. 

A.  W.  Lynch  is  now  teaching  in  Georgia. 

E.  A.  McBee  is  a  lawyer  in  Greenville,  S.  C. 

G.  E.  Prince  is  a  circuit  judge,  from  Anderson,  S.  C. 


Alumni  Department. 
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C.       Rogers  is  farming  in  Marlboro. 
F.  A.  Soundly  is  a  prominent  lawyer  in  Asheville,  C. 
C.  C.  Twitty  is  a  cotton  mill  president  in  Darlington. 
11.  B.  R.  C.  Wallace  is  a  physician  in  Darlington  county. 

CLASS  OF  1877. 

T.  A.  Graham  is  farming  in  Abbeville  county. 

J.  H.  Kirkland  is  chancellor  of  Vanderbilt  University. 

J.  C.  Klugh  is  a  South  Carolina  circuit  judge. 

J.  A.  Lanham  is  teaching  near  Summerville,  S.  C. 

W.  R.  Richardson  is  now  a  member  of  the  Tennessee  Con- 
ference. He  was  for  a  number  of  years  editor  of  the  South- 
ern Christian  Advocate. 

J.  E.  Rushton  is  in  the  South  Carolina  Conference. 

J.  R.  Sessions  is  residing  in  Georgetown. 

E.  B.  Smith  is  connected  with  the  press  in  Washington, 
D.  C. 

A.  B.  Stucky  is  a  Sumter  business  man. 

T.  W.  Tarboux  is  a  missionary  to  Brazil  from  the  M.  E. 
Church,  South. 

A.  S.  Whiteside  is  farming  in  iN'orth  Carolina. 
Z.  T.  Whiteside  is  a  Baptist  preacher  in  ISTorth  Carolina. 


Y.  M.  C.  A.  Department. 


W.  C.  MOORE,  EDITOR. 


WHY  A  YOUNG  MA]v[  SHOULD  BE  A  CHKISTIAN^. 
l^o  thoughtful  student  of  history,  no  matter  what  his  re- 
ligious convictions  may  be,  will  attempt  to  deny  the  fact  that 
the  Christian  religion  has  played  a  most  important  part  in 
the  development  of  our  present  civilization.  Its  beneficial 
influence  is  to  be  traced  in  almost  every  institution  which 
represents  the  highest  and  best  among  any  people.  Its  soft- 
ening influence  has  tempered  our  laws,  its  refining  power  has 
influenced  our  manners  and  customs.  Through  its  influence 
woman  has  been  raised  from  a  condition  of  almost  slavery  to 
a  position  of  influence  and  power  equal  to  that  of  her 
brother.  And  so  we  might  cite  almost  innumerable  in- 
stances where  Christianity  has  been  the  motive  power  in  up- 
lifting and  civilizing  the  human  race,  both  by  crushing  and 
stamping  out  what  was  evil  and  hostile  to  progress  and  by 
introducing  and  fostering  those  ideals  which  were  necessary 
to  the  refining  and  upbuilding  of  the  race.  Its  method  was 
both  destructive  and  constructive.  But  it  must  be  observed 
that  Christianity  in  the  form  of  a  mere  abstract  principle 
could  not  have  exerted  such  a  tremendous  influence.  The 
principles  had  to  be  inculcated  into  the  lives  of  consecrated 
men  and  women.  Without  this  process  the  mere  doctrine 
regarded  something  abstract  would  have  been  powerless. 
It  became  powerful  only  as  it  became  practical.  And  it 
could  only  become  practical  by  taking  hold  of  the  individual 
and  transformed  and  uplifted  his  life.  When  he  in  turn 
mth  this  new  force  behind  him  went  out  and  constructed 
for  society  institutions  in  which  was  reflected  those  ideals 
which  his  new  religion  had  given  him.  He  at  the  same  time 
threw  himself  with  all  of  his  force  against  those  things  in 
society  which  were  incompatible  with  his  doctrine.  This 
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same  struggle  is  still  going  on.  Society  will  be  uplifted  just 
so  far  as  Christian  principles  shall  triumph  over  the  forces 
of  evil.  But,  as  it  was  pointed  out  before,  these  principles, 
if  they  would  become  potent,  must  be  first  received  into  the 
heart  of  the  individual  and  become  the  motto  of  his  life.  It 
can  only  operate  through  him.  It  becomes  an  instrument  in 
his  hand.  Consequently  he  who  would  serve  his  fellow  man, 
who  would  make  better  the  society  in  which  he  lives,  can 
only  realize  his  ambition  by  first  equiping  himself  with  that 
force  which  has  played  such  an  important  part  in  the  world's 
civilization.  He  must  make  the  Christian  religion  the  rule 
of  his  Hf  e. 


There  are  a  good  many  reasons  why  the  student  body  of 
Wofford  College  should  be  especially  active  in  the  pr6secu- 
tion  of  mission  work  in  foreign  fields.  First,  of  course,  there 
is  that  general  or  common  duty  enjoined  by  divine  command 
on  those  who  have  the  light  toward  those  who  have  it  not, 
which  is  one  of  the  foundation  principles  of  Christianity. 
This,  of  course,  is  a  common  responsibility  shared  by  all.  Its 
truth  is  generally  admitted  by  all.  But  doesn't  it  seem  that, 
to  the  student,  to  the  college  man,  who  knows  or  should 
know  more  about  the  conditions  and  the  needs  of  his  less 
fortunate  brother,  this  argument  should  be  especially  appeal- 
ing? It  does  look  reasonable  that  the  man  who  has  had  all 
the  advantages  of  a  Christian  education,  an  education  that 
stands  for  the  very  highest  development  of  all  that  is  best  in 
man,  should  sympathize  deepest  Avith  those  who  have  not 
even  been  permitted  to  live  in  a  land  of  Bibles  and  churches. 
The  very  law  of  contrast  should  reinforce  the  argument. 
Secondly,  WoflPord  has  several  representatives  in  the  foreign 
field.  We  seem  to  have  made  South  America  our  special 
charge,  and  we  should  take  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  the 
work  our  men  are  doing  there,  both  because  we  should  be 
concerned  about  all  the  Master's  work  and  because  of  our 
interest  in  our  college  and  what  her   representatives  are 
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doing.  Our  association  has  obligated  itself  to  raise  annually 
a  hundred  dollars  for  the  work  in  Brazil.  Let  us  all  have 
some  part  in  this  contribution.  While  some  of  us  perhaps 
cannot  give  much,  we  can  all  give  some.  We  remember 
that  for  the  past  year  or  two  the  committee  in  charge  of  rais- 
ing this  sum  have  had  no  little  trouble  in  collecting  it.  But 
if  the  men  would  come  up  and  pay  voluntarily  as  much  as 
each  one  thinks  himself  able,  this  committee's  work  and 
trouble  would  be  considerably  lightened. 

When  this  issue  of  The  Journal  comes  from  the  press  our 
revival  services  will  be  under  way.  The  purpose  of  these 
meetings  is  to  improve  the  spiritual  condition  of  the  campus. 
It  is  hoped  that  each  service  will  be  well  attended  by  the  stu- 
dents. Let  us  all  pray  that  great  results  will  be  accom- 
plished. 


In  the  latter  part  of  March  there  is  to  be  held  in  Kashville 
a  great  international  Missionary  Conference.  To  this  con- 
vention we  are  to  send  six  delegates,  including  one  from  the 
Fitting  School.  But  to  send  these  representatives  special 
funds  must  be  raised.  And  since  it  means  so  much  to  future 
work  of  our  association  as  well  as  to  the  delegates,  we  can 
make  no  better  investment  than  by  sending  six  men  to  this 
great  missionary  rally. 

At  the  last  regular  business  meeting  the  affairs  of  the 
association  were  turned  over  to  the  new  officers,  who  are  as 
follows:  President,  W.  H.  Polk;  Vice-President,  H.  C. 
Woodley;  Secretary,  W.  C.  Curry;  Treasurer,  J.  A.  Willis. 
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WOFFORD  STUDENTS 

Are  always  welcome  at  our  Jewelry  Store.  We  solicit  your 
trade.  WOFFORD  COLLEGE  PINS,  FITTING  SCHOOL 
PINS. 

D.  C.  CORRELL,  the  Jeweler 

SIGN  OF  THE  BIG  WATCH. 

J.  a  BAGWELL  &  BRO. 

FANCY  AND  STAPLE  GROCERIES 

FINE  CANDIES,  FRUITS, 

CIGARS  AND  TOBACCOS. 

Call  in  and  See  Us. 
"~^COME  TO— 

IRWIIST'S  DRUa  STORE 

for  anything  you  need  in  the 

DRUG  OR  TOILET  LINE, 

LAMP  and  LAMP  FIXTURES, 

FINE  CANDIES. 

One  Door  Below  DuPre's  Book  Store. 
Spartan    F'xiniitiire  Oompan^^ 

25  EAST  MAIN  STREET. 

make  a  specialty  of  students'  supplies  in  FURNI- 
TURE, and  also  for  the  home.  We  will  take  care  of 
your  Furniture  wants. 
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WE  WANT  YOUR  TRADE 

We  can  offer  you  inducements.  We  carry  the  best  stock  in 
town.  We  want  you  to  make  our  store,  when  down  town, 
your  headquarters.  WE  ARE  AGENTS  FOR  HUYLER'S 
CANDIES. 

HEINITSH'S  DRUG  STORE 

PUBLIC  SQUARE. 

s:  -     T.     T  o  E3:  2sr  s  o  isr 

— Dealer  in — 

GENERAL  MERCHANDISE, 

ICE  CREAM  and  MILK  SHAKES, 

Will  keep  many  lines  needed  by  the  College  boys.  Best  of 
attention  will  be  given  to  all  orders.   Call  and  see  us. 

325  NORTH  CHURCH  STREET. 
TO  ALL  MEN,  YOUNG  AND  OLD 

If  you  want  a  perfect  fitting  Suit  of  Clothes,  Single  Coat, 
Trousers,  Fancy  Vest,  Overcoat,  or  Rain  Coat,  see  me  or  my 
agent,  Mr.  W.  H.  Hope,  at  Fitting  School.  Our  goods  are 
good.   Our  prices  are  right. 

B.  B.  HENRY 

Phone  499.  Office  14  Magnolia  St. 

SPARTANBURG,  S.  C 
To  see  our  line  is  to  be  convinced.    All  orders  fully  guaranteed. 

15,    I...    E  O  ID  E  ItT 

— Dealer  in — 

DRY  GOODS 

NOTIONS,  SHOES,  ETC.    EVERYTHING  SOLD  AT 
REASONABLE  PRICES. 
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CARBON  PLATING 


Bernhardt's 


are  the  proper  thing  now. 
MORGAN  SQUARE. 


CAUSE. — High  prices  are  not  very  popular  with  students.  The  NEW 
YORK  RACKET  STORE  sells  everything  in  Stationery,  Pen- 
cils, Ink,  and,  in  fact,  everything  that  modern  students  require, 
at  the  lowest  prices. 

EFFECT. — All  students  trade  with  us. 

PALMETTO  BUILDING,  2  DOORS  ABOVE  BISHOPS. 

ARGYLE  HOTEL  BARBER  SHOP. 
Compressed  Air.    Electric  Massage.    Four  First  Class  White  Barbers. 
If  your  hair  is  falling  out,  try  Magnetized  Hair  Tonic. 
SPARTANBURG,  S.  C. 

FOR  THE  TOILET         ~      [  ~ 

Can  we  have  the  pleasure  of  supplying  you  with  Brushes,  Perfumes, 
Toilet  Waters,  Powders,  and  all  your  other  toilet  requirements  ?  Thank 
you !  We  are  sure  that  you  will  like  our  store,  our  goods  and  our 
treatment  of  customers.  We  call  for  prescriptions  and  deliver  the 
medicine  without  extra  charge.  ROWE  &  ROWE, 

Pharmacists. 

Say,  Bill,  you  need  a  haircut  and  shave.  Yes,  I  am  going  to  JOHN 
R.  QUEEN'S  LADY  BARBER  SHOP,  No.  34  Magnolia  St.,  and  get 
a  lady  to  shave  me.  Queen  is  from  Chicago,  111.,  and  he  can  take  off 
all  bumps  and  blackheads  out  of  your  face.  Bill,  wait  for  me ;  I  will 
go  with  you.  Haircut,  to  students,  15c.  J.  R.  QUEEN,  Proprietor 
No.  34  Magnolia  Street. 

FOR  FIRST  CLASS  GROCERIES  ~ 
—Call  at— 

PHONE  92. 

Drs.  CALVERT  &  FLEMING 

DENTISTS. 

Southwest  Comer  Main  and  Church  Streets. 

SPARTANBURG,  S.  C. 

For  Fine  Hair  Cutting,  Shaving  and  Shampooing 

— SEE — 

W.  D.  SMITH 

HOT  AND  COLD  BATHS  AT  ALL  TIMES. 


Advertisements. 
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F  .     J  .     Y  o  u  ]sr  G 

ARTISTIC  TAILOR. 
Suits  Cleaned  and  Pressed.  Alterations  Neatly  Done. 

20  WALL  STREET.    PHONE  327. 

T^r^   :BiE:E]:Ee  dz  co, 

JEWELERS 
Class  Rings  Class  Pins 

A  L  F  .     K  E  E  N  E 

KEEPS   THE  BEST 

Barber  Shop 

in  the  city.  Just  in  rear  of  First  National  Bank.  Special  rates  to 
students. 

— DEALER  IN — 

FRUITS  AND  CANDIES. 
Call  around  and  see  us.  One  door  above  Spartan  Inn. 

BOSS  HEATERS  FOR  COAL 
BARLER  OIL  HEATERS 
SPARTAN     HARDWARE  COMPANY 
COLLEGE  STORE  AND  PRESSING  CLUB 

COMPTON  &  WILSON,  Proprietors. 

Groceries  and  College  Supplies. 

~  SPARTANBURG  ~ 

COCA  COLA  BOTTLING 

COMPANY 
sell  the  best  bottled  goods. 

R~.    E'.     C  U  D  D    &    C  O. 

— DEALERS  IN — 

ALL  KINDS  OF  COAL 

Best  Livery  can  be  had  here.  Students'  trade*"  solicited.  See  our 
agents,  W.  C.  Moore  and  B.  F.  Crouch. 

PHONE  15.  36  MAGNOLIA  STREET. 
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DR.  J.  P.  McCREARY 
Dentist. 

Third  Foor,  Lee  Building. 
Office  Hours. — 9  a.  m.  to  1 130  p.  m.   2 130  to  6 130  p.  m.   Telephone  234. 

THOMPSON    &  DILLARD 

HEAVY  AND  FANCY  GROCERIES. 
You  can't  get  better  and  the  price  is  right.    MORGAN  SQUARE. 

W.  L.  DOUGLAS  SHOES 

$3.00         $3.50  $4.00 

Best  on  earth.   Come  and  see  them. 

M.  J.  SHERIDAN 
TECS  ^iea--sri-."E] 

HESTER 

Fitted  with  Steam  Heat,  Electric  Lights,  and  Gas  through- 
out.  Also  rooms  with  connecting  baths. 

Spartanburg,  S.  C. 

SHORT  ORDERS.  OPEN  DAY  AND  NIGHT. 

CRESCENT  CAFE 

Boys,  we  want  you  if  you 
want  OYSTERS. 

PATRICK  &  DANIEL 

PROPRIETORS. 
17  WEST  MAIN  STREET. 


Advegtisements. 
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EVERYBODY  COMES 
TO  US  POR  SHOES 


Why  don't  you  swell  the 
crowd  and  get  your  share 
in  the  money-saving  op- 
^portunities  we  are  offer- 
ing? 

JNO.  A.  WALKER 


SPARTAN  INN 

J.  D.  HUMPHRIES,  Proprietor 
Spartanburg,     ...      -       South  Carolina 

7  West  Main  St.  7  West  Main  St. 

PRICE'S  CLOTHING  STORE 

GET  THE  HABIT 

A  complete  line  of  Gents*  Furnishings  and  an  up-to-date 
stock  of  Men's  and  Children's  Clothing  always  on  hand.  The 
latest  'Varsity  styles. 

GET  THE  HABIT 

AND  GIVE  US  A  CALL. 

PRICE'S  CLOTHING  STORE 

The  Home  of  Swell  Attire 

7  W.  MAIN  STREET.  SPARTANBURG.  S.  C. 
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TRUE'S 
Greater  Department 
Store 


Already  lower  than  anyone's  prices,  will  be 
made  lower  still  to  the  college  boys,  as  we  will  be 
glad  to  make  them  a  special  discount  on  any- 
thing in  the  way  of  a  nice  Suit  of  Clothes,  Fine 
pair  Shoes,  Hat,  Shirt.  Anything  that  you  may 
want  you  can  always  find  it  for  less  money  at 


TRUE'S 
Greater  Department 

Store 

CHEAPEST  PLACE  FOR  BETTER  GOODS. 


Advertisements. 
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College  Students! 
College  Professors ! 

Who  is  Your  Printer? 


We  are  equipped  with  every,  facility  for  handling 
any  order  entrusted  to  our  care.  Experts  in  every  de- 
partment of  our  office  enable  us  to  do  printing  that 
equals  the  best — surpasses  the  rest.    When  you  want 

Letter  Heads 
Envelopes 
Folders 

Pamphlets 
Programs 

Invitations 

Visiting  Cards 

or  anything  printed,  call  on  or  write  to  us  for  esti- 
mates. No  orders  too  large  for  our  capacity ;  none  too 
small  for  our  careful  attention. 

BAND  &  WHITE 

Printers 

19  MAGNOLIA  ST.  SPARTANBURG,  S.  C. 
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Wof f ord  Boys 

Just  a  few  words,  please.  You  want  good  shoes.  That's 
the  kind  we  want  to  sell  you.  The  better  the  shoes  we  sell  the 
more  shoes  we'll  sell  you.  We  make  the  needs  of  the  college 
trade  a  special  study  and  feel  that  the  liberal  share  of  trade  we 
enjoy  with  the  Wofford  boys  is  due  to  the  fact  that  we  have 
always  tried  to  give  you  good  shoes,  with  plenty  of  snap  and 
style,  at  a  lower  price  than  obtainable  elsewhere. 

Your  patronage  is  solicited  and  will  be  appreciated  by  us. 

Wright-Scruggs  Shoe  Co. 

COLLEGE  CLOTHES  AND  PURNISHING  GOODS 

for  nobby  young  men  is  our  specialty.  If  it  is  new  and  stylish,  Floyd 
L.  Liles  has  it.  WE  OWN  OUR  OWN  BUILDING,  HAVE  NO 
HOUSE  RENT  TO  PAY,  AND  WILL  SELL  ONLY  FOR 
CASH,  and  can  give  you  better  prices  than  any  one  not  similarly 
situated. 

FLOYD  L.  LILES 


LILES  BUILDING. 


OPPOSITE  POSTOFFICE. 


Oloffoitd  College 


Henry  N.  Snyder,  A.  M.,  Litt.  D.,  President 


Deg?ree.    Nine  Professors.    Departments :    Ethics    and  Astr 

' athematics,  Physics,  Chemistry,  Biology  and  Geology,  Latin,  Greek, 
English,  German  and  French,  History  and  Economics,  Library  and 
Librarian.  The  W.  E.  Burnett  Gymnasium,  under  a  competent  dir-^^r- 
tor.  J.  B.  Cleveland  Science  Hall.  Athletic  grounds.  Coui 
tures  by  the  ablest  men  on  the  platform.  Rare  musical  opportunuicL,. 
Table  board  from  $8.50  to  $10  a  month.  Next  session  begins  February 
'.    For  catalogue  or  other  information,  address 


ijrjcR  buikhng-,  cotiLainhig  thuij-ioui:  beurooms,  a  uij^ag  iijiu, 
;e^y  h?1Ip,  and  classrooms.    Another  building  is  being  constructed 
,    '  ^'issrooms  exclusively.    The  buildings  are  on  th--- 


J.  A.  GAMEWELL,  Secretary, 
Spartanburg,  S,  \ 


UiiyClilOaL  t'. 


^gular  course  in  the  Colleg. 
[he  College  Library.    The  location 
■  Master,  four  assistants. 


the-  M;>t""^n 
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A.  MASON  DuPRE,  Head  Master, 
Spartanburg,  S.  C 
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Young    Men  s  Garments 

FROM  THE  WORLD'S  BEST  MAKERS 


Most  young  men  come  here  for  Clothes.  Mfny  of  them  could 
not  be  induced  to  go  el'-^-.- ^.Vc  ^'iVo  o-rr-rU  nnjp'^  m  having 
our  Young  Ivlen's  Clc 


^  just  Right'' 


Suits  at 


$7*50 


$10,00 

$J2,50 
up  to 

$25.00 

EXCELLENT  OVERCOATS  AT  MODER- 
ATE PRICES.  Step  in  '  ^  -  -  -  •  ' 
the  new  styles. 

WeVe  Elegant  Overcoats  at 
$10,  $12.50,  $15  up  to  $30 


You  can  rest  assured  that  you'll  get  full  value  for  your  money 

at  rnrv  ]^r\ro  yon  pay.  ^  full  line  of  Hats,  Underwear,  Hosiery, 
N 

if    V    ..^  .... 


ev  back" — 


M.  GREENEWALD 

The  Leading  Clothier  and  Hatter 


23      Main  Street 


Spartanburg,  S.  C 
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CENTRAL    NATIONAL  BANK 

JNO.  A.  LAW  President 

GILES  L.  WILSON  Cashier 

C.  C.  KIRBY  Assistant  Cashier 


To  give  careful  attention  to  the  interest  of  every  customer — 
large  or  small — is  our  constant  effort. 

MEET  YOUR  FRIENDS 

at  MADDUX'S  DRUG  STORE,  and  while  waiting  buy  your  DRUGS, 
CHEMICALS,  SODA  WATER  and  CIGARS.  We  have  a  complete 
line  of  everything  usually  kept  in  a  drug  store. 

W.  E.  MADDUX  &  CO. 

190  MAGNOLIA  STREET. 

HOPKIN  S  SHOP 

Every  merchant  expecting  business  from  Wofford  College  students 
should  show  appreciation  by  advertising  with  them.    HERE'S  US. 

HOPKIM'S  SHOP 

The  Photographer  and  Opiiciers 

can  give  you  the  best  service  in  both  lines  obtainable. 
26  EAST  MAIN  STREET. 
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Spartanburg   Business  College 


Business  opportunities  for  young  men  while 
attending  Wofford  College. 

Instruction  thorough,  and  our  graduates  find 
ready  employment. 


V.  p.  PATTERSON  L.  B.  VERNON 


Clothing,  Shoes 

and  Hats  at  the 

BATTERY  CLOTHING  CO, 

Always  ready  to  guarantee  quality  and  prices.  Special  dis- 
count to  students.   Yours  to  please. 

 50  MORGAN  SQUARE.  

D.      BISHOP  &  CO, 

PALMETTO  CORNER. 
— Headquarters  for — 

FINE  CONFECTIONS     FRUITS    CAKES  CIGARS 

All  Cold  and  Hot  Drinks,  etc.  Spacious  European  Restaurant 
and  Oyster  Parlors.  Ice  Cream  and  other  refreshments  in 
season. 

PHONE  281. 


Advertisements. 
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FIRST    NATIONAL  BANK 

of  Spartanburg,  S.  C. 


Capital   $200,000  oo 

Stockholders'  Liability   200,000  00 

Surplus   80,000  00 

$480,000  00 


OFFICERS. 
W.  E.  Burnett,  President 

J.  B.  Cleveland  Vice-President 

J.  W.  Simpson  Cashier 

A.  M.  Chreitzberg  Assistant  Cashier 

H.  B.  Carlisle  Attorney 


DIRECTORS. 

W.  E.  Burnett,  President;  H.  B.  Carlisle,  Attorney;  J.  A.  Chapman, 
President  Inman  Cotton  Mills;  R.  H.  F.  Chapman,  Wholesale  and  Re- 
tail Grocer;  J.  B.  Cleveland,  President  C.  &  W.  C.  Ry.,  President 
Whitney  Mills;  J.  F.  Cleveland,  President  Tucapau  Mills;  J.  M.  Con- 
nor, Dry  Goods  and  Capitalist;  T.  S.  Crawford,  Mill  Supplies  and 
Hardware;  J.  N.  Cudd,  Capitalist;  G.  W.  Heinitsh,  Physician;  S.  T.  D. 
Lancaster,  Physician;  A.  O.  Simpson,  President  Glenn  Springs  Co.; 
J.  W.  Simpson,  Cashier;  R.  R.  Brown,  President  Cowpens  Mfg.  Co.; 
J.  J.  Littlejohn,  President  Jonesville  Mfg.  Co. 

Fidelity  Loan  and  Trust  Co. 

OF  SPARTANBURG,  S.  C. 


Capital  $30,000.  Surplus,  $31,200. 


W.  E.  Burnett  President 

J.  W.  Simpson  Treasurer 

R.  K.  Carson  Attorney 

DIRECTORS. 
A.  PI.  Twichell  W.  E.  Burnett 

W.  S.  Manning  J.  B.  Cleveland 

J.  F.  Cleveland 


Interest  will  be  allowed  at  the  rate  of  4  per  cent,  per  annum  on  all 
sums  of  five  dollars  or  more,  remaining  on  deposit  for  three  months, 
and  4 1-2  per  cent,  on  certificate  of  deposit  for  six  months,  to  be  com- 
puted and  added  to  account  semi-annually — i.  e.",  on  the  last  days  of 
June  and  December.  Provided  that  nothing  herein  shall  prevent  the 
payment  of  interest  to  any  depositor  closing  his  account  before  the 
semi-annual  statement. 
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A  Satisfaction  Drug  Store 

We  try  to  give  the  fullest  measure  of  satisfaction  here. 
We  know  that  everything  we  sell  is  of  the  best  possible 
quality. 

WE  KNOW  THAT  OUR  PRICES  ARE  RIGHT. 

We  know  that  we  endeavor  to  give  prompt,  efficient,  cour- 
teous service. 

If  we  should  fall  below  the  mark  in  any  instance  we  shall  be 
grateful  to  you  if  you  will  call  our  attention  to  it. 

Ligon's    Drug  Store 


The  DuPre  Book  Store 


No*  8  West  Main  Street 
Spartanburg,  -    -  S*  C. 


Books  Stationery 


Pictures 


Advertisements. 
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A  Character  in  Shoes 


There  is  a  certain  character  and  style  about  the  Shoes 
we  show  that  makes  them  distinct  from  others.  They 
are  the  finest  results  from  carefully  selected  stocks, 
and,  whatever  your  shoe  needs  are,  you  will  have 
them  filled  here.  We  make  a  special  effort  to  meet 
the  wants  of  the  college  buyer,  and  feel  sure  you  will 
make  no  mistake  in  trusting  your  shoe  business  to  us. 


C.  W.  Anderson  &  Co. 

FULL  LINE  GYMNASIUM  SHOES.  OPPOSITE  MONUMENT. 


Xome  thou  with  us  and  we  will  do  thee  good  work' 


Thirteen  years  of  satisfactory  work 
for  the  college  boys  solicits  your 
further  patronage. 


SPARTANBURG  STEAM  LAUNDRY 
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HOW  TO  MAKE  MONEY 


Use  Hedt  and  Light  Intelligently 
Use  Gas  Stoves  and  Heaters 
Use  Universal  Welsbachs 

In  this  way  you  save  money,  and  just  as  soon  as 
you  start  to  save  money,  then  you're  making  money. 


SPARTANBURG  RAILWAY,  GAS  &  ELECTRIC  CO. 


Wofford  students 


Make  yourselves  at  home  at 


THE  PALMETTO  BOOK  STORE 


A  full  line  of  Text-Books,  Student  Supplies,  Station- 
ery and  Waterman's  Ideal  Fountain  Pens  on  hand. 


C,  N.  Sapp,  College  Agent 


Advertisements. 
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MY  CHOICE  AND  YOURS 


if  you  want  first-class 
laundry  work,  is  the  P.  S. 
Laundry.  We  do  not  ruin 
your  garments  with  chem- 
icals, and  we  do  not  tear 
them  in  handling.  We 
give  you  a  color  that  is  im- 
maculate and  a  finish  that 
is  exquisite.  When  you 
want  artistic  laundry  go  to 


THE  PEOPin  STEAM  LAUNDRY 

LANDER  COLLEGE 

(Formerly  Williamston  Female  College.) 
Greenwood,  $♦  C« 

Pursues  its  fixed  ideals : 
Of  modest  claims  and  large  fulfilment. 

Of  thorough  college  work  and  continual  reviews  of  elementary 
studies. 

Of  building  womanly  character  and  avoiding  training  for  pub- 
licity. 

Of  pointing  to  Christ  as  highest  teacher  and  shunning  all  that 
does  not  honor  Him. 

Second  section  opens  Oct.  25,  1905. 
Third  section  opens  Nov.  30,  1905. 
Send  for  catalogue  to 

JOHN  O.  WILLSON 

GREENWOOD,  S.  C. 
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— IF  YOU  WISH  THE — 

HIGHEST  GRADE  BARBER  WORK 

and  to  have  it  done  in  the  best  ventilated  shop — also  to  have  your  shoes 
shined  nicely — call  at  my  shop,  near  Southern  Depot,  next  door  to 
Maddux's  Drug  Store.  Respectfully, 

A.  W.  LEMMOND 


STYLE  CENTER  FOR  MEN 


Boys,  we  want  YOU  to  make  our  store  your  headquarters. 
We  will  always  have  the  NEW  THINGS  to  offer  you  in 

Hats  and 
Furnishings 

OUR  TAILORING  DEPARTMENT— We  take  the  great- 
est pride,  never  permitting  our  customers  to  take  a  suit  until 
it  comes  up  to  the  high  standard  we  have  set.  Suits  from 
$16.50  up,  at  any,  time. 


Pressing  Club,  $1.00  per  Month 


BOMAR  &  CRIGLER 

Tailors,  Hatters  and  Furnishers 

72  MORGAN  SQUARE.  SPARTANBURG,  S.  C. 
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Why? 

My  soul  looked  on  in  wonder  great 

As  Fate,  so  stern,  unyielding,  grim, 
Held  out,  to  weak  and  helpless  lips, 

A  chalice  filled  with  woe  to  the  brim. 
Saw  pleading  hands  outstretched  in  vain. 

Heard  then  the  last  despairing  cry 
Of  hearts  by  pain  and  sorrow  torn, 

And  asked  the  serious  question,  ^^Why?" 

Saw  prospects  lost,  and  hopes  destroyed 

By  Fate's  inexorable  hand; 
Heard  moans  of  lives,  shipwrecked 

On  cold  Despair^s  dark,  cheerless  strand. 
Saw  Innocence,  now  crushed  to  earth 

And  mangled,  bleeding,  left  to  die ; 
While  cruel  Power  laughed  in  scorn 

When  asked  the  burning  question,  ^'Why?" 

Saw  bright,  strong  youth  grow  cramped  and  dwarfed 

In  Poverty's  strong,  squallid  grasp; 
Saw  wretched  mothers'  helpless  grief, 

Small  forms  no  more  their  arms  should  clasp. 
Heard  Crime  unpunished,  boast  of  deeds 

Of  bloodshed,  death,  in  days  gone  by: 
My  soul  still  asked,  in  Justice's  name. 

The  same  sad,  solemn  question,*  ^'Why?" 

W.  C.  Curry,  '08. 
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The  Dot  Over  the  1. 

Small  events  have  great  after-effects.  Althougli  this  fact 
has  been  known  to  most  philosophers  for  past  ages,  Hugo 
Echwartz  and  Tim  O'^N'eal,  check  boys  in  the  great  relay 
office  of  the  Postal  Telegraph  Company  at  Birmingham, 
Ala.,  had  not  yet  acquired  this  knowledge.  I  say  ''most'' 
philosophers  because  Hugo  and  Tim,  ''Dutchy''  and  ''Irish" 
to  the  office  force,  were  philosophers,  deep-dyed.  Their  phil- 
osophy almost  reached  the  heights  of  stoicism.  Repeated 
"lay-offs"  and  "jacking  ups,"  with  an  occasional  threat  of 
discharge,  alike  failed  to  affect  their  serene  view  of  life. 
Contrasts  in  every  way  and  carrying  the  national  race  anti- 
pathy, they  were  bitter  enemies;  a  fact  of  which  many  of 
the  operators  took  advantage  and  in  the  morning  or  at  night, 
when  we  were  going  off  or  coming  on  duty,  by  a  casual  re- 
mark to  Tim  of  wdiat  Hugo  said  he  had  done  or  could  do  for 
him,  would  bring  about  a  violet  if  not  scientific  display  of 
the  tactics  employed  in  fistic  attack  and  defense. 

This  was  St.  Patrick's  Day  and  as  a  consequence  of  being 
refused  permission  to  "lay-off"  on  the  holiday,  most  dear  to 
the  heart  of  all  Irishmen,  Tim  was  not  in  the  most  sweet- 
tempered  frame  of  mind.  In  vain,  the  night  before,  he  had 
plead  with  the  manager  to  "be  off."  At  last  he  had  said 
while  disliking  to  parade  family  griefs  before  a  rude  public's 
gaze,  since  he  must  give  his  real  reason  for  "wanting  off," 
it  was  to  attend  his  grand-mother's  funeral.  When  Mr. 
Schofield  reminded  him  that  he  had  already  attended  that 
estimable  woman's  obsequies  six  times  in  the  past  year,  Tim 
had  resigned  himself  to  a  cruel  fate. 

Yet  as  he  came  down  to  work  that  morning  he  could  not 
help  but  feel  a  little  badly  treated  and  angry,  and  when  he 
turned  in  the  side  alley  to  the  messenger  boy's  room  and  saw 
"Dutchy"  with  a  knot  of  orange  ribbon  in  his  hat,  singing, 
"We  the  Dutch  Can  Always  Beat  the  Irish,"  the  Celtic 
blood  of  generations  boiled  in  veins.  Then  and  there  was  a 
battle  royal.  Fistic  honors  were  evenly  distributed  when 
the  hour  struck  and  a  reluctant  group  of  operators  separated 
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them  and  went  into  work.  Tim  was  furious  yet  and  since 
a  fight  in  the  office  meant  a  discharge,  and  discharge  meant 
a  very  unpleasant  interview  ''wid  me  ole  man/'  he  had  to 
content  himself  with  a  passing  dig  in  the  ribs  or  kick  on  the 
fat  shins  of  his  hereditary  enemy. 

In  an  elegant  office  on  Wall  street,  New  York,  H.  W. 
Ransom,  real  estate  dealer,  investor  and  promoter,  was  sit- 
ting at  his  desk  with  an  anxious  expression  upon  his  crafty 
face.  In  one  hour  he  was  to  receive  a  call  from  a  young 
Southerner,  Lawson  Lamar,  who  wished  to  purchase  some 
Alamaba  property  which  Ransom  had  in  charge  to  sell. 
Lamar  had  graduated  a  year  ago  from  the  mining  depart- 
ment of  the  University  of  Colorado.  Six  months  after  his 
graduation,  his  only  remaining  relative  had  died  and  left 
him  $25,000.00  and  his  blessing.  While  doing  some  in- 
specting in  the  vicinity  of  Pratt sville,  Ala.,  he  had  discov- 
ered indisputable  proofs  of  a  rich  deposit  of  iron  in  a  small 
mountain  there.  Immediately  he  set  about  purchasing  this 
land,  supposed  to  be  worthless.  He  learned  that  it  belonged 
to  the  B.  &  A.  R.  R.,  which  had  been  compelled  to  buy  it  in 
order  to  secure  a  right-of-way  through  that  man's  land. 
Thinking  it  worthless  as  a  mining  property,  they  had  placed 
it  in  Ransom's  hands  for  sale.  Lamar  came  to  New  York  at 
once  and  made  Ransom  an  offer.  The  real  estate  dealer 
was  a  very  sharp  man  and  noting  Lamar's  ill-concealed  eag- 
erness, he  decided  there  was  something  worth  investigating 
here.  Accordingly,  he  promised  him  to  report  Lamar's 
offer  to  his  client,  and  asked  him  to  call  at  noon  that  day 
week  for  his  answer.  Now  this  property  was  unreservedly 
in  Ransom's  hands  and  he  could  have  sold  it  at  once  under 
his  instructions,  without  communicating  with  the  B.  and  A. 
people.  Llis  intentions  were  to  find  out  if  the  land  were 
worth  anything,  and  if  so,  sell  to  a  figure-head  of  his 
own  at  a  nominal  price,  then  develop  the  property  and  reap 
the  benefit.  That  very  evening  he  had  iiunted  up  a  miner- 
alogist and  sent  him  to  Prattsville,  Ala.,  to  investigate  and 
wire  his  opinion.    Now  the  property  Lamar  wished  to  buy 
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was  the  ^'Reed  place/'  but  Ransom  also  had  in  charge  a  tract 
of  land  near  Prattsville  known  as  the  '^Reid  place."  His 
instructions  to  the  mineralogist  were  to  examine  both  thor- 
oughly and  if  both  proved  of  value  as  a  mining  property 
to  wire  him  not  to  accept  the  offer.  But  if  only  one  tract 
or  if  neither  had  the  deposit  to  wire  him  to  accept  offer  for 
the  Reed  or  Reid  place  as  the  case  might  be — Reed  if  the 
deposit  w^as  on  the  Reid  place  and  vice  versa. 

It  was  now  11  a.  m.  of  the  day  when  Lamar  should  call 
for  his  answer  and  as  yet  no  message  had  been  received 
from  the  expert.  Ransom  had  detemined  that  if  he  heard 
nothing  he  would  tell  Lamar  he  had  received  no  reply  from 
his  client  but  that  if  he  would  call  again  next  day  he  would 
in  the  meantime  take  the  matter- up  by  wire.  Just  at  this 
time  a  young  man  came  tearing  into  the  Postal  office  at 
Prattsville,  and  pushing  a  message  and  a  dollar  under  the 
wicket,  said:  "Rush  that,  Pard,  and  keep  the  change!" 
Three  minutes  later  big  Jim  Holland,  "sitting  in"  on  25, 
local  out  of  Birmingham,  was  copying  this  message: 

3  Pa.  Mr.  L.  7,  paid.  11:03  a.m. 

Prattsville,  Ala.,  2-14,  '05. 
H.  W.  Ransom,  22  Wall  Street,  ISTew  York. 
Will  accept  offer  for  Reid  property.  Sell. 

R.  W.  Lewis. 

The  check  boys  in  a  telegraph  office  go  from  table  to 
table,  carrying  the  messages  to  the  proper  wire  so  there  will 
be  no  delay.  Hugo  came  by  No.  25,  and  seeing  a  message 
for  New  York  on  the  hook,  pulled  it  off  and  started  to  the 
New  York  "bonus."  Just  as  he  was  leaning  over  to  hang 
it  on  the  sending  hook,  Tim  passed  and  gave  him  a  hunch  in 
the  side.  "Dutchy"  spasmodically  jabed  the  message  on, 
not  noticing  where  the  hook  punched  through. 

At  11 :45  a.  m.  a  message  was  handed  Mr.  Ransom  by  his 
clerk,  and  eagerly  tearing  it  open,  he  read : 
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247  B.     Ro.  Es.  7,  Paid.  11:21a.m. 

Prattsville,  Ala.,  2-14,  '05. 
H.  W.  Eansom,  22  Wall  Street,  New  York. 
Will  accept  offer  for  Keed  property.  Sell. 

R.  W.  Lewis. 

Fifteen  minutes  later  Lamar  came  in,  was  cordially  re- 
ceived and  informed  that  his  offer  was  accepted.  The  deeds 
were  drawn  np  and  signed,  the  purchase  money  paid  over, 
and  that  same  night  the  Congressional  Limited  whirled  him 
Southward.  Two  weeks  later  the  Lamar  Development  Com- 
pany was  chartered  and  the  fortune  of  its  head  and  sole 
owner  of  its  stock  firmly  assured. 

Lewis  leisurely  completed  his  investigations  and  returned 
to  E^ew  York  three  weeks  later.  When  he  reported  at  Ran- 
som's office,  the  latter  handed  him  a  check  and  said :  ''Well, 
I  sold  the  Reed  place  all  right.  How  does  the  Reid  place 
look  ?"  ''Great  Lleavens !  You  sold  the  wrong  one.  That 
place  is  worth  millions !" 

"I  went  according  to  your  telegram!  Here  it  is!"  and 
Ransom  produced  his  telegram.  Wilson  brought  out  a  car- 
bon copy  of  the  one  he  had  sent.  In  the  one  it  was  Reid, 
in  the  other  Reed. 

The  Postal  vv^as  called  upon  for  an  explanation  of  the 
"bull."  The  message  was  traced  to  Birmingham,  where 
upon  a  close  examination  it  was  found  that  when  the  mes- 
sage was  stuck  upon  the  ~New  York  sending  wire,  the  hook 
had  punched  out  the  dot  over  the  i  in  Reid,  making  it  Reed. 
Of  course  they  did  not  know  which  of  the  many  check  boys 
had  done  this  and  so  no  one  was  discharged. 

Ransom  talked  threateningly  of  suing  for  large  damages, 
but  that  was  all.  He  could  not  afford  to  risk  the  outcome 
of  the  investigation.  His  clients  might  have  "gotten  wise" 
to  his  manner  of  handling  property  and  their  business  would 
have  gone  to  other  hands,  so  he  has  never  filed  sviit. 

"Dutchy"  and  "Irish"  have  occasional  fights  but  none 
with  such  far-reaching  results  as  that  of  St.  Patrick's  Day. 

M.  B.  Pierce,  '06.^ 
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The  XJnmated  Heart. 

There  is  a  battle  ground  so  fair 
That  none  but  kindred  souls  draw  near; 
'Tis  there  they  pierce 
With  arrow  fierce — 
Each  one  some  other  heart, 
And  leave  within  the  pierced  breast 
The  wound  of  all  the  wounds  most  blest — 
That  made  by  Cupid's  dart. 

The  kindred  souls  unconsciously 
Impose  the  blissful  penalty, 
Each  on  its  mate, 
And  in  that  state 
Of  unexplained  turmoil; 
The  stricken  heart  can  know  no  rest, 
'Till  it  has  clasped  within  its  breast 
Its  own  and  Cupid's  spoil. 

Once  out  upon  that  battle  field 
A  Knight  with  bright  undented  shield 
Went  wandering; 
And  pondering 
O'er  the  heart's  innate  graft. 
He  stepped  into  the  fatal  path 
And  there  received,  in  all  its  wrath, 
A  misdirected  shaft. 

He  tried  to  shoot  his  in  return 
Into  the  heart  that  made  to  burn 
His  burning  heart, 
But  every  part 
Of  that  fair  soul  was  gone, 
Eor  it  was  never  kindred  soul 
To  his,  but  to  some  other  soul. 
And  his  Avent  on  alone. 

Archie  Willis,  '08. 
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South  Carolina  s  Great  Poet, 

Frank  L.  Stanton,  the  great  poet  of  the  South,  is  a  South 
Carolinian,  who  came  from  out  of  the  woods  and  fields  to 
sing  in  the  very  heart  of  the  city  amid  ^'the  rude  clamor 
and  crush  of  the  throng,  that  which  the  winds  have  foretold, 
that  which  the  rills  have  rippled  along."  Every  day  for  years 
he  has  written  a  column  of  jokes  and  poetry  in  the  Atlanta 
Constitiition.  Though  he  is  spoken  of  by  the  journals  of 
the  country  as  ''the  great  poet,"  he  expresses  a  doubt 
often  as  to  his  right  to  claim  any  rank  among  the  great  poets 
of  the  day,  and  w^e  can  have  no  question  as  to  his  sincerity, 
for  he  has  all  the  modesty  that  graces  a  real  genius.  He  is 
ever  hoping  to  do  better. 

Stanton's  place  is  in  the  very  forefront  of  American 
bards,  and  he  will  leave  a  rich  legacy  to  American  literature. 
The  fear  is  sometimes  expressed,  by  those  solicitous  as  to  his 
fame,  that  he  subjects  himself  too  much  to  the  grinding 
exactions  of  the  daily  routine  of  a  newspaper  office,  but  1 
do  not  take  this  view.    Stanton  was  once  a  printer,  and 
to  a  printer  there  is  inspiration  in  the  editorial  sanctum, 
despite  the  fact  that  into  it  reaches  the  rattle  and  whirl  and 
clanking  of  wires  and  presses  and  linotypes.    A  poet  may 
sing  more  fondly  of  spring-blessed  dales  and  the  harvest- 
ripe  fields  when  he  yearns  to  be  among  them;  he  may  find 
his  heart  stirred  to  the  deeper  depths  by  the  tragedies  of 
life,  w^hich  busy  pens  are  telling  all  around  him;  his  soul 
may  be  wrought  to  more  earnest  plea  and  protest  by  the  evi- 
dence of  man's  inhumanity  that  comes  to  him  hourly.  And 
if  ''the  proper  study  of  mankind  be  man" ;  if  one  with  a 
mission  to  cheer  would  know  to  whom  he  should  minister; 
if  one  with  a  desire  to  uplift  would  learn  where  lie  the 
downtrodden;  if  one  with  the  medicine  of  good  will  would 
be  informed  upon  the  instant  of  need — what  place  of  greater 
advantage  than  the  desk  at  which  Frank  L.  Stanton  sits 
from  day  to  day  in  the  busy  office  of  the  Atlanta  Constitu- 
tion ?   From  that  desk  are  issued  more  messages  of  comfort 
and  good  cheer  than  from  all  the  pulpits  in  the  State  of 
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Georgia.  Frank  Stanton  touches  a  responsive  chord  in 
every  human  breast,  and  all  over  these  United  States  of  ours 
hearts  are  cheered  every  day  by  his  optimistic  lines.  His 
verses  make  us  smile ;  they  make  our  hearts  swell  with 
nobler  ambitions,  and  they  also  teach  us  the  great  lesson  of 
humility — ''that  he  who  seeks  to  pluck  the  stars  will  lose 
the  jewels  at  his  feet." 

As  to  Mr.  Stanton's  metrical  skill,  the  most  fastidious  can 
find  no  fault.  All  his  lines  sing.  He  is  ever  musical  and 
his  phrasing  is  delightful.  Among  the  verse  writers  of  the 
day  no  one  enjoys  this  gift  of  fluent  and  ear-pleasing  ex- 
pression more  than  he.  Conceding  then  his  technical  facil- 
ity and  beauty,  is  there  anything  to  distinguish  him  from 
the  legion  of  rhyme-makers  and  word-jinglers  of  the  hour  ? 
Is  South  Carolina's  great  poet  merely  a  Avandering  trouba- 
dour to  be  heard  for  a  moment  and  then  forgotten?  ]^o, 
he  is  one  who  refreshes,  who  teaches  and  w^ho  will  be  held  in 
grateful  memory!  He  has  rarely,  if  ever,  written  a  line 
that  gives  voice  to  melancholy. 

Here  are  four  lines  of  a  ballad  of  his  that  appeared  re- 
cently in  a  i^orthern  magazine  that  deserve  to  be  set  to 
music  quite  as  much  as  any  refrain  from  the  pen  of  Moore 
or  Burns — ''The  Song  of  the  Harvest :" 

"Sweetheart,  sweetheart,  reaping  as  we  go, 

A  kiss  amid  the  music — 
And  the  wheat  would  never  know." 

And  again,  when  in  a  grateful  mood,  he  writes  of 
Thanksgiving  and  sums  up  all  that  it  means  in  the  follomng 
question,  which  he  answers : 

"For  what  are  w^e  thankful?    For  all. 
The  sunlight — the  shadow — the  song; 

The  blossoms  may  wither  and  fall. 
But  the  world  moves  in  music  along, 

For  simple,  sweet  living, 

('Tis  love  that  doth  teach  it), 
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A  heaven  forgiving 

And  a  faith  tliat  can  reach  it." 

We  try  over  and  over  again  to  make  ourselves  believe 
that  life  is  a  joyons  affair,  but  try  as  we  may  the  stern  fact 
faces  us,  tliat  under  all  our  hopes  and  fleeting  joys  there  is 
a  wave  of  infinite  sadness,  infinite  uncertainty — infinite 
melancholy  and  gloom,  and  we  need  just  such  lines  as  these 
from  Mr.  Stanton  to  cheer  us : 

^'The  world's  full  o'  beauty  and  blessin' ; 

Though  sorrow  seems  havin'  her  way. 
The  tears  that  we  shed  at  her  biddin' 

Are  kissed  by  the  angels  away. 
The  harvests  are  ripe  for  the  reapin', 

And  green  is  the  pathway  and  bright 
The  souls  that  are  out  in  the  sunshine  ' 

And  goin'  the  Avay  o'  the  light." 

We  may  laugh  a  little,  sing  a  little,  hate  a  little,  envy  a 
little — aspire  to  a  little  miserable  political  power  or  patriotic 
glory — but  all  the  while  we  are  drifting  down  the  narrow 
channel  between  two  eternities,  fully  conscious  that  in  a 
little  while  the  channel  will  come  to  an  abrupt  end  and  we 
be  resting  in  the  voiceless  silence  of  dreamless  dust.  It  is 
a  gloomy  thought,  and  many  of  us  would  give  up  if  it  were 
nat  for  such  messages  as  this,  that  the  great  Stanton  sends 
to  his  brothers  all  over  this  broad  land  who  are  ^'sinking  in 
anguish,  where  you've  never  been" : 

LIFE  WORTH  LIVIi^G. 
Softest  sunlight  on  the  hills — 

Heaven  is  so  forgiving! 
Music  in  the  dancing  rills, 

And  life  is  worth  the  living ! 

A  LIFE  jmGLE. 
I. 

Take  your  task  and  sing  your  song — 
Longest  life  is  never  long; 
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We  have  but  a  moment's  space — 
Light  and  shadow  in  the  race ! 
Evermore,  brave  heart  and  strong, 
Take  your  task,  and  sing  your  song ! 

II. 

Little  space  for  toil  and  tears — 
Blight,  or  blossom  of  the  years ; 
Brief  ^'Good  morning"  in  the  light. 
Then  the  land  of  dreams  in  sight. 
Till  the  twilight  shadows  throng. 
Take  your  task,  and  sing  your  song! 

THE  COMFORTEK. 
1. 

Even  when  there  seems  no  love  to  win, 

And  life  is  sad  to  see, 
Hope,  like  a  dream,  comes  softly  in. 

And  says  sweet  words  to  me. 

11. 

And  then  the  darkness  disappears 

And  Joy's  a  vision  bright. 
And  light  comes  glimmering  through  my  tears. 

And  all  of  heaven's  in  sight. 

In  Frank  L.  Stanton,  South  Carolina  can  boast  of  a  poet 
who  imitates  none,  though  he  deals  with  subjects  that  have 
afforded  matter  for  thousands  before  him.  He  seeks  and 
reveals  the  beauty  of  the  commonplace,  and  at  the  same 
time  lifts  the  eyes  of  all  to  higher  ideals.  A  rare  magician 
is  he  who  can  thus  charm  and  quicken  our  better  nature. 

His  poem  entitled  ' 'They're  Sellin'  the  Lakes  o'  Kil- 
larney,"  attracted  imiversal  attention.  A  gentleman  in 
Michigan  was  so  touched  by  the  lines  that  he  wrote  Mr. 
Stanton  a  letter  and  asked  him  if  he  was  an  Irishman  by 
birth.  The  Sweet  Singer  of  the  South  had  drawn  so  per- 
fect a  picture  of  beautiful  Killarney,  among  the  hills  of 
Ireland,  that  this  true  Celt  in  a  far  away  coimtry  was  car- 
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ried  back  to  the  home  of  his  childhood — to  the  giens  where 
nature  spreads  her  sheets  of  daisies  white  beside  the  still 
waters  and  clothes  the  hills  with  purple  heather.  In  reply- 
ing, Mr.  Stanton  said  that  ''outside  of  South  Carolina  he 
would  choose  Ireland  as  a  birth  place."  I  merely  mention 
this  incident  to  show  how  true  to  nature  are  his  descriptions, 
and  what  a  true  son  of  Carolina  we  have  in  Mr.  Stanton. 

But  our  great  poet  has  his  faults — even  as  you  and  I. 
A  printer  told  me  once  that  many  a  time  he  had  found 
Frank  Stanton  drunk  in  a  gutter.  All  the  ''old  prints/' 
however,  agree  that  he  has  a  heart  as  big  as  a  Magnolia 
ham.  They  say  that  his  sanctum  in  the  Constitution  office 
is  the  resort  of  the  literati;  but  that,  no  matter  how  busy 
Mr.  Stanton  is,  or  who  the  distinguished  man  is  he  is  talk- 
ing to,  when  one  of  the  printer  boys  raps  at  his  door  he  is 
admitted.  He  may  be  a  ragged  hobo  just  off  of  a  three-days' 
drill  on  the  ''T.  P.  and  W."  but  the  great  poet  doesn't  mind 
that,  for  he  has  a  big  heart,  and  it  is  full  of  the  love  that 
we  find  in  his  poetry. 

They  tell  us  that  a  great  sea  of  melancholy  underlies  all 
the  best  literature  of  ancient  Greece.  Homer  brooded  over 
leaves  swept  hither  and  thither  by  wind  and  tide  and  liken- 
ed them  to  the  destinies  of  passing  generations  of  men. 
Virgil  was  ever  doubtful  of  the  ultimate  doom  of  humanity. 
And  skeptical,  mocking  Horace  was  saddened  by  the  con- 
scious approach  of  two  eternities.  Goethe's  worship  of  sor- 
row and  melancholy  sadness  is  the  soul  of  his  best  literary 
production.  But  Frank  L.  Stanton,  with  his  sunny  disposi- 
tion, paints  a  rainbow  of  hope  in  the  darkest  sky,  and  in  his 
lines  we  read,  like  E^oah  of  old,  the  promise  of  God's  love 
to  man  and  to  go  our  way  rejoicing.  The  joy  that  he  has  kin- 
dled in  so  many  hearts  will  shine  as  jewels  in  his  crown, 
when,  after  ''life's  fitful  fever,"  the  Master  of  all  Poetry 
calls  the  Great  Singer  home.  He  who  weaved  the  lilies  into 
his  sermon  and  shouted  "Peace"  to  Galilee ;  He  who  bade 
the  dying  sinner  enter  heaven,  and  forgave  the  woman  taken 
in  adultery,  will  one  day  welcome  the  writer  of  "Killarney," 
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and  inasmuch  as  he  has  cheered  his  fellow  man,  he  will 
receive  the  reward:    ''Ye  Have  Done  it  Unto  Me." 

D.  G.  Spencer. 


**  W^;7/  She  Rememher?  * 

The  hovering  stillness  of  the  twilight 

Is  muffling  'gainst  the  window  pane ; 
A  herald  of  the  wintry  night 

Stealing  toward  the  western  plain ; 
Alone  with  fancy's  fitful  dream, 

Painted  in  the  firelight's  brooding  flame, 
A  bower  beside  some  distant  forest  stream, 

A  queen  of  beauty,  name  of  fame. 

The  wind's  uncertain  blast  is  dying, 

Fluting  through  the  wintry  trees, 
O'er  the  sleeping  violets  softly  sighing, 

Fainting  amid  the  fallen  leaves. 
And  lower  sinks  the  tangled  flame 

To  embered  glowing  life. 
And  in  its  pictured  depth  is  rained 

The  jewels  of  the  molten  light. 
They  fade  and  comes  the  summer's  joyous  green. 

The  leaflets  tremble  'neath  the  songster's  trill. 
The  flowers  blush  beside  the  babbling  stream 

And  'round  the  i^ded  bower  on  the  hill. 

Will  she  remember,  or  forget  ? 

Is  there  for  her  no  flrelight's  subtle  glow  ? 
No  artist's  fancy's  ling'i;ing  sketch. 

For  me  no  dream  in  languid  memory's  flow? 
Can  I  forget  where  wells  the  heart's  full  tide  ? 

What  incantation  do  I  know 
To  still  its  whispers  and  confide 

To  passion  willows  on  its  shore  ? 

C.  C.  M. 
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Service  vs.  Selfish  ness. — A  Story. 

The  theatre  was  crowded  to  overflowing.  Full  one 
thousand  people  had  assembled  to  greet  the  famous  lecturer, 
not  only  because  of  his  fame,  also  because  he  belonged  to 
them,  he  was  one  of  them,  though  never  before  had  he  hon- 
ored his  native  city  with  an  appearance  before  it.  The  audi- 
<*nce  seemed  filled  mth  a  proud  expectancy — the  people  were 
not  restless  though  they  w^ere  intensely  anxious.  Every  vmex- 
pected  noise  caused  the  quick  nervous  glance  of  many  a  man 
or  woman  to  be  turned  towards  the  beautiful  stage,  upon 
which  they  were  expecting  their  world-famous  townsman 
to  appear.  Really  to  be  the  birthplace  and  home  of  such  a 
man  as  Edmund  Terrence  was  an  honor  which  any  town 
might  covet.  Quite  as  remarkable  as  his  powers  as  an 
orator,  was  the  story  of  his  life.  This  story  was  the  com- 
mon property  of  the  city,  and  was  not  only  iised  as  a  means 
of  entertainment,  but  many  a  fond  mother  had  made  it  the 
standard  for  her  own  sons'  lives.  Terrence  was  poor  from 
the  beginning,  and  yet  by  his  own  efforts  he  had  acquired  a 
college  and  university  education  and  in  two  years  after  tak- 
ing his  degree,  was  probably  one  of  the  most  widely  kno^\T:i 
men  of  his  time. 

Tonight  Edmund  Terrence  felt  at  his  best;  he  was 
weary  of  waiting  for  the  exact  moment  when  he 
should  step  upon  the  stage  and  meet  the  applause  of  his 
friends.  He  looked  upon  this  occasion  as  the  supreme  mo- 
ment of  his  life,  for  in  his  many  tours  of  the  States,  he  had 
been  careful  to  avoid  this,  his  native  town,  because  he  was 
conscious  of  a  greatly  accelerated  improvement  in  his  pow- 
ers, and  he  desired  to  be  at  the  height  of  his  attainment 
when  he  appeared  in  his  home  town.  His  whole  being 
seemed  to  tingle  with  vigor  and  vitality,  and  his  speech 
seemed  before  him  in  clear,  bold  outlines.  He  knew  that  to- 
night was  to  be  the  greatest  speech  of  his  life.  And  how 
happy  he  was !  His  old  father  and  mother  were  in  the 
audience  and  how  he  gloated  in  the  thought  of  bringing  glad 
tears  to  the  eyes  of  his  mother,  and  of  the  bright  smile  of 
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approval  that  would  come  to  liis  father's  face.  But  more 
inspiriting  than  this  was  the  thought  that  Silvia,  whom  he 
had  loved  so  long,  would  hear  his  every  w^ord  tonight,  a  thing 
he  had  so  long  denied  her.  Tonight  she  would  be  proud  of 
him ;  she  would  praise  him. 

At  last  the  suspense  became  almost  intolerable.  The 
doors  were  closed  and  the  audience  listened  in  breathless 
silence  to  the  words  of  the  man  wlio  introduced  the  speaker. 
As  Edmund  Terrence  walked  gracefully,  nimbly  to  the  front 
of  the  stage  a  mighty  roar  of  applause  burst  from  the  crowed 
like  the  sound  of  long  pent  thunder.  For  two  minutes  after 
the  usual  bow,  the  tall,  broad-shouldered  form  of  Terrence 
during  the  continued  applause  was  straight  and  motionless. 
His  pale,  slightly  lengthened  face  seemed  strained  by  a 
mighty  volley  of  impending  words.  How  handsome  he  was  ! 
Though  a  little  pale,  his  complexion  was  beautified  with  al- 
most feminine  softness.  The  square  outlines  of  his  face  were 
strengthened  by  the  background  of  his  great  dark  locks  of 
wavy  hair. 

For  just  one  moment  he  was  silent  after  the  applause ; 
he  was  seemingly  searching  the  large  audience  with  his  keen 
black  eyes.  Then  all  saw  just  a  little  smile  play  about  his 
lips,  and  no  one  but  Silvia  knew  that  he  had  caught  her  eye. 
Immediately  his  wonderful  voice  sounded  through  the  the- 
atre very  soft  and  low.  For  full  ten  minutes  there  was  no 
change ;  then  he  took  his  arms  from  behind  his  back,  stepped 
nimbly  upon  the  stage  and  gradually  begim  to  warm.  His 
subject  was  his  favorite,  ''Ambition."  Soon  the  audience 
was  unconscious,  each  individual  leaning  forward  to  devour 
his  every  word.  For  an  hour  he  held  them  charmed  by  his 
mighty  oratory.  'Not  sl  man  or  woman  seemed  to  move. 
Every  face  and  eye,  even  to  the  smallest  child's,  seemed 
under  the  direct  control  of  the  great  personality  before 
them.  At  last  by  one  supreme  effort,  the  speaker  literally 
lifted  the  audience  to  their  feet.  Suddenly  he  stopped  and 
the  crowd  for  a  few  seconds  were  still  unconscious  and 
silent.    They  could  hardly  recover  themselves,  but  as  they 
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gradually  came  to  a  knowledge  of  their  surroundings,  an- 
other thunderous  roar  of  applause  burst  forth,  even  greater 
than  before. 

For  quite  ten  minutes  this  continued  without  intermis- 
sion. The  stage  was  literally  covered  with  flowers,  and 
Tcrrence  was  surrounded  on  every  side  by  a  high  fence  of 
bouquets.  He  saw  Silvia's  brother  beside  her  rise  to  his 
feet  and  toss  a  neat  bunch  of  white  roses  straight  toward 
him.  He  easily  caught  it  and  looking  at  the  card  saw  the 
name  of  his  own  Silvia  upon  it,  and  below  in  pencil  these 
words :  ''Remember  you  promised  to  come  to  see  me  at  my 
home  immediately  tonight." 

Soon  he  stepped  behind  the  scene,  and  the  audience  be- 
gan to  leave.  Again  he  came  forth,  and  this  time  the  stage 
was  full  of  the  prominent  men  of  the  city  showering  words 
of  praise  upon  him.  He  accepted  the  invitation  of  the 
mayor  to  ride  by  his  home  wdth  him.  He  was  almost  over- 
w^helmingly  intoxicated  with  the  words  of  praise  lavished 
upon  him. 

At  last  when  he  left  the  home  of  the  mayor  he  bethought 
himself  of  Silvia.  He  saw  that  he  was  an  hour  late,  but  he 
would  go.    He  knew  that  she  was  waiting  for  him. 

As  he  neared  her  home,  he  thought  he  was  happy.  He 
could  hardly  wait  to  hear  the  words  of  praise  he  had  learned 
to  expect  from  every  one.  He  had  appreciated  everything 
that  had  been  said  to  him,  but  he  had  cared  for  none  as  he 
expected  to  gloat  in  those  of  Silvia.  He  saw  her  through 
the  window,  waiting  alone  for  him,  buried  in  the  cushions 
of  a  large  old  arm-chair.  He  w^ent  in  almost  in  breathless 
silence.  She  quietly  kissed  him,  and  they  were  seated 
before  the  blazing  fire.  He  did  not  receive  the  words  of 
praise  that  he  had  expected.  Silvia  was  silent  and  the 
silence  was  only  broken  by  Edmund's  own  casual  remarks  on 
the  incidents  of  the  evening.  At  last  he  grew  impatient 
and  thought  to  arouse  her  by  repeating  sdme  on  of  the  con- 
gratulations he  had  received.  She  only  said,  ''Edmund,  I 
am  glad  ;  you  were  great  tonight." 
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As  she  said  this  he  detected  a  note  of  sadness  in  her  voice, 
and  he  saw  that  the  usual  joyous  expression  so  characteristic 
of  her  was  not  present  in  her  eyes. 

^'Why  are  you  so  sad  tonight,  my  dear?"  he  said. 

^"^Edmund,  I  cannot  tell  you;  let's  not  speak  of  that  now. 
I  may  be  somewhat  unwell.'" 

''Oh,  Silvia,  I  must  know;  you  Avill  surely  not  withhold 
your  feelings  from  me.  You  have  never  done  so.  You 
shall  tell  me." 

"Please  don't  urge.    You'd  never  forgive  me — ^never." 

He  noticed  a  slight  break  in  her  voice,  like  a  stifled  sob. 

''Speak  now,  dear.  I  shall  have  nothing  to  forgive  you 
for.    I  already  forgive  you — speak." 

She  was  silent  for  a  moment  and  seemed  as  if  she  were 
preparing  for  a  storm,  then  in  a  low,  clear  voice  she  began. 

"Edmund,  I  feel  mean  about  what  I'm  about  to  say,  but  I 
must  speak.  My  heart  has  been  almost  breaking  tonight  since 
I  heard  you  speak.  You  spoke  on  ambition,  but  3^ou  spoke 
not  of  the  greatest  thing  in  it.  You  mentioned  not  the 
thought  that  ambition  without  the  proper  motive  is  mean 
and  low  and  selfish.  Edmund,  you  have  been  ambitious 
since  first  I  knew  you.  I  came  to  see  only  tonight  that  your 
efforts  have  been  only  toward  your  own  aggrandizement. 
Tonight  you  neglected  even  me  for  yourself,  that  you  might 
enjoy  the  common  praise.  Oh,  do  pardon  me  for  saying  it, 
but  you  are  selfish,  selfish,  selfish." 

Terrence's  remorse  was  terrible;  he  was  almost  angry. 
Yet  he  could  not  be — the  words  so  soft,  and  cool  and  so 
filled  with  pathos,  and  all  so  true,  coming  from  the  girl  he 
loved  more  than  all  his  life,  burned  into  his  very  soul.  He 
could  say  nothing. 

For  full  fifteen  minutes  they  sat,  both  silent,  gazing  into 
the  fire.  At  last  Edmund  arose  and  said,  "Silvia,  your 
words  are  true ;  I  thank  you.    I  must  go." 

He  kissed  her  passionately  and  passed  out.  He  came  to 
his  room  in  despair  and  after  putting  on  his  study  robe, 
threw  himself  into  his  great  arm-chair  before  his  brightly 
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burning  fire.  His  face  was  drawn  and  pale  and  his  eyes 
were  intensely  keen.  For  many  hours  he  sat  thus  silently 
meditating : 

How  true  Silvia's  words  were  and  how  they  had  gone 
home  to  his  very  heart.  Why  had  he  never  thought  of  it 
before.  He  looked  back  on  every  act  of  his  life,  and  'twas 
selfish.  He  could  remember  no  time  when  any  other  than 
a  proud,  selfish  motive  had  dominated  his  every  act.  He 
had  been  very  successful  in  college.  Very  early  he  realized 
his  powers  as  an  orator,  and  was  the  greatest  of  his  class 
and  all  his  fellow  students  praised  and  honored  him.  But 
he  cared  not  for  them,  'twas  only  himself.  When  he  grad- 
uated he  could  boast  of  having  written  and  delivered  more 
speeches  for  public  occasions  than  any  man  in  his  whole  gen- 
eration of  students.  He  had  delighted  in  his  success,  and 
never  let  an  opportunity  pass  for  making  his  own.  name 
famous;  and  since  his  graduation  everybody  had  come  to 
know  him.  He  knew  he  was  great  but  he  could  never  have 
been  as  famous  had  it  not  been  for  his  own  diliegnt,  selfish 
efforts  at  his  ow^n  aggrandizement.  But  tonight  he  was  mis- 
erable. Truly  there  are  times  when  we  see  ourselves  not  as 
through  a  glass  darkly,  but  as  separate  from  our  imagined 
greatness,  and  as  we  really  are.  Terrence  felt  as  a  man  who 
had  spent  his  life  for  naught ;  it  all  seemed  a  failure,  so 
mean  and  selfish. 

He  had  made  everything  subservient  to  his  overweening 
desire  for  honor  and  praise.  He  had  even  postponed  his  mar- 
riage because  he  thought  it  would  debar  him  to  some  extent 
from  the  praise  and  glory  of  the  social  world.  But  the 
greatest  cause  of  remorse  to  him  was  that  Silvia  had  seen 
his  faults  and  had  told  him. 

Terrence  sat  thus  musing  until  the  gray  light  of  early 
dawn  began  apparently  to  dim  the  electric  light  of  his-  own 
room.  Then  he  arose  and  in  a  gruff,  troubled,  despairing 
voice  exclaimed:  ''My  God,  I'll  quit;  I  cannot  live  thus 
prompted  by  selfishness.    I'm  truly  miserable.    I  shall  can- 
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eel  my  every  engagement  and  again  fall  into  the  ranks  of 
obscure  men.'' 

Just  at  this  moment  he  heard  a  knock  at  his  door,  and 
suddenly  a  feeble,  wrinkled  face,  but  motherly  looking  old 
woman,  dressed  very  modestly  in  faded  black  stood  before 
him.  "Is  this  Mr.  Terrance,  the  great  lecturer,  sir?''  she 
asked  in  an  anxious,  trembling  voice.  "I  am  Edmund  Ter- 
rence,  madam.    What  can  I  do  for  you  ?" 

"Oh,  I  just  wanted  to  see  such  a  man  as  you.  You  are 
very  great.  I  am  so  thankful  to  you  for  what  you've  done 
for  me.  I  have  a  son — I  wanted  him  to  be  great  like  you, 
but  he  wouldn't.  He  was  wicked  and  trifling  and  mean. 
Tonight  he  came  in  and  kissed  my  old  face  for  the  first  time 
in  many  a  year  and  said,  'Mother,  I'll  do  as  you  say;  I'm 
going  to  be  a  great  man.  I  heard  a  great  man  speak  tonight.' 
And  then  he  told  me  of  your  lecture  last  night,  and  we  sat 
up  all  night  making  his  plans.  I  could  hardly  wait  till 
morning  to  come  and  see  and  thank  you.  You  have  made 
my  old  life  happy ;  you  have  made  a  man  out  of  my  wicked 
boy.    How  I  thank  you.    Won't  you  let  me  kiss  you  for 

it  r 

As  her  soft  lips  touched  the  cheeks  of  Torrence  his  heart 
fluttered  and  an  electric  thrill  seemed  to  go  through  him. 
Without  speaking  he  closed  the  door  behind  her  as  she  left. 
He  turned  into  his  room  a  new  man.  l^o  longer  a  proud, 
domineering,  selfish  man;  but  humble  and  very  thankful. 
He  again  sat  in  his  arm-chair,  but  this  time  his  face  turned 
heavenward.  "O,  God,  I  thank  Thee  for  this,  that  I've  been 
of  service.  May  this  not  be  the  last  time  that  I  may  help 
my  fellow  man."  He  again  leaned  back  and  for  an  instant 
gazed  into  the  red  coals  of  the  grate  and  then  fell  asleep. 

And  while  he  peacefully  slumbered  he  dreamed.  He 
was  once  again  before  his  vast  audience  of  the  night  before. 
Pie  was  speaking  with  all  his  might,  but  as  he  looked  at  the 
audience  the  faces  didn't  seem  moved  by  admiration.  There 
was  no  applause,  no  flowers,  but  each  eye  was  filled  with 
tears  and  each  face  turned  appealingly  toward  him  for  help. 
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for  encouragement,  for  inspiration  to  hear  life's  duties. 
When  ho  thought  of  himself  it  was  not  as  the  great  and 
famous  lecturer,  but  as  the  man  who  was  using  the  power 
given  him  to  help  his  fellow  man.  A  feeling  of  joy  ex- 
quisite and  of  satisfaction  and  happiness  filled  and  thrilled 
his  very  soul.  He  awoke  a  changed  man  for  his  life  was 
henceforth  to  be  one  of  service,  not  for  himself,  but  for  the 
weary,  the  downcast,  the  sorrowing  and  the  distressed. 

J.  Countenay  Anderson,  '06. 


^X^kere  the  Hand  of  God  is  Seen, 

The  gentle  sunbeams  kissed  the  flowers. 

Until  they  blushed  in  full  bloom; 
And  the  mocking-birds  sweet  carols 

Seem  to  lift  the  shrow^d  of  gloom; 
Laughter  gurgling  brooks  were  twinkling. 

As  they  wandered  through  the  green. 
Of  the  meadows  strewn  with  daisies. 

Where  the  hand  of  God  is  seen. 

Where  the  icy  ground  is  parted 

To  give  the  tender  herbs  more  room. 
And  the  gentle  sighing  breezes 

Kiss  the  pallor  of  the  tomb. 
From  the  weak  and  tender  stranger, 

'Scaped  from  winter's  cruel  queen. 
Aided  by  the  gentle  sunbeams. 

There  the  hand  of  God  is  seen. 

Thus  in  every  phase  of  i^ature. 

Rough  or  smooth,  however  it  may  be. 
On  the  land  or  in  the  waters. 

Birds  or  beasts,  humanity. 
Or  through  boundless  space  beyond  us, 

Where  lights  of  other  worlds  do  gleam 
Like  a  mystic  maize  about  us. 

There  the  hand  of  God  is  seen. 

M.  T.  Wharton,  '06. 
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In  Love  witli  JVLy  ^W^ife. 

For  two  months  I  had  been  lounging  aronnd  the  lakes  and 
other  places  of  interest  at  Comniondale,  and  I  had  been 
having  what  I  considered  the  best  time  of  my  life  up  to  that 
time.  Every  day  I  had  made  some  new  acquaintances  and 
each  one,  it  seemed  to  me,  made  the  place  just  that  much 
more  attractive.  Boating  excursions,  driving  parties,  moon 
light  picnics  and  evening  card  parties  were  the  order  of  the 
day,  and  each  day  the  order  of  the  previous  one  was  re- 
peated, with  perhaps  some  slight  change  in  the  programme 
just  to  keep  it  from  growing  monotonous. 

Late  one  afternoon  I  was  rowing  on  one  of  the  lakes  and 
had  pulled  up  close  to  the  bank,  not  for  any  particular  pur- 
pose, but  just  because  I  had  nothing  else  to  do  which  would 
interest  me  more  just  at  that  time.  Near  the  edge  of  the 
bank  where  I  was  resting  on  my  oars  one  of  Commondale's 
highways  ran  along.  It  was  a  quiet,  cool  road,  large  oaks 
standing  on  either  side,  and  seemed  an  ideal  place  for  a 
walk,  so  tying  my  boat  I  climbed  up  the  little  embankmen 
and  stood  looking  back  across  the  lake.  The  sun  was  not 
more  than  a  half  hour  high  and  the  evening  glow  reflected 
in  the  water  attracted  my  attention.  I  was  still  looking 
across  the  lake  and  admiring  the  beauty  and  grandeur  of  the 
scene  when  I  heard  something  coming  down  the  road  and, 
to  my  surprise,  saw  two  horses  drawing  a  carriage  and  com- 
ing toward  me  at  a  breakneck  speed.  The  driver  had  lost 
control  of  his  horses  and  had  evidently  flung  his  reins  to 
the  winds,  for  they  were  flying  in  the  air  and  he  sat  motion- 
less in  his  seat.  Behind  him  in  the  carriage  were  two  ladies, 
one  of  whom  I  recognized  as  a  young  lady  who  had  been 
at  most  of  the  parties  and  picnics  which  I  had  attended, 
and  the  other  as  her  austere  old  aimt. 

What  to  do  I  did  not  know,  but  I  knew  that  something- 
must  be  done  to  stop  the  horses  or  the  lives  of  those  in  the 
carriage  would  be  imperiled  at  the  next  curve  of  the  road. 
I  knew^  lliey  could  never  round  the  bend  going  at  that  rate 
of  speed,  but  must  plunge  over  an  embankment  to  the  rocks 
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sixty  or  seventy  feet  below.  They  were  not  a  liundred  feet 
from  me  Avlien  I  decided  on  my  plan  of  action.  I  sprang  to 
the  edge  of  the  road,  planted  one  foot  firmly  in  the  soil,  and 
as  the  horses  came  opposite  me  grasped  the  rein  of  the  one 
nearest  me  with  all  the  power  at  my  command.  I  saw  him 
swerve  to  one  side,  stagger  and  then  I  felt  myself  going 
through  the  air. 

When  I  recovered  consciousness  I  found  myself  lying  on 
the  bank  of  the  lake  and  an  old  man  was  bathing  my  face 
in  cold  water.  At  first  everything  seemed  dim  and  I  won- 
dered why  I  was  in  that  condition.  I  saw  my  boat  close  to 
where  I  was  lying,  and  looking  out  across  the  lake  saw  the 
edge  of  the  sun  as  she  sank  behind  the  rugged  horizon,  and 
then  I  remembered  it  all. 

^'Where  are  the  ladies?"  I  asked. 

'They  have  been  carried  home,"  replied  the  old  man. 
''Were  they  hurt  ?"  I  enquired. 
"Only  one  of  them,"  he  replied. 

"A  bow  of  the  carriage  top  was  stuck  through  the 
younger  lady's  chest  when  the  horse  fell,  and  she  is  thought 
to  be  dying,  but  the  older  one  was  not  hurt." 

Then  everything  grew"  dim  and  when  I  regained  con- 
scious I  was  lying  in  the  bottom  of  a  boat  gazing  up  into  the 
heavens.  I  felt  the  boat  moving  rapidly  along  and  I  knew 
the  old  man  was  taking  me  home.  I  was  weak  and  felt  my- 
self swooning  again.  How  long  it  was  I  do  not  know,  but 
it  seemed  only  a  few  minutes  till  I  found  myself  Ij'ing  on 
a  couch  in  one  corner  of  my  room. 

I  wondered  if  I  had  done  the  right  thing  in  stopping  the 
horses  and  whether  I  was  not  in  the  wrong,  but  then  I  re- 
solved that  any  one  else  would  have  done  the  same  thing 
under  similar  circumstances  and  that,  in  fact,  it  was  the  only 
thing  to  be  done.  I  had  not  been  hurt  very  badly  by  my 
fall.  iSTo  bones  were  broken,  but  I  was  unable  to  be  out 
for  a  day  or  two. 

One  afternoon  about  a  week  after  the  accident,  I  had  set- 
tled myself  in  a  large  arm-chair  out  on  the  wide  old-fash- 
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ioned  veranda  of  the  house  where  I  was  stopping,  and  was 
ahnost  asleep  when  I  felt  some  one  touch  me  on  the  arm, 
and  looking  up  I  saw  the  man  who  was  driving  the  carriage 
on  the  afternoon  of  the  accident  standing  before  me.  He 
handed  me  a  letter  and  \vithdrew,  saying  that  his  carriage 
would  be  waiting  for  me  when  I  was  ready  to  go.  I  tore 
open  the  envelope  and,  to  my  surprise,  saw  the  following 
standing  out  in  the  graceful  handwriting  of  a  woman : 

^^Dear  Sir:  If  you  have  recovered  sufficiently  and  can  do 
so,  please  come  with  the  man  who  delivers  this  note.'^ 

Then  the  name  of  the  young  lady  who  had  been  injured 
and  that  was  all.  Why  she  wanted  me  to  come  to  her  home 
I  could  not  imagine,  but  I  could  do  nothing  other  than  go. 
So  I  walked  out  to  the  gate  where  I  found  the  man  and  a 
carriage  waiting  for  me,  and  I  was  not  long  in  reaching  my 
destination.  It  was  a  large,  old-fashioned  Colonial  building 
and  showed  signs  of  having  seen  better  days. 

I  was  ushered  into  a  large  old-fashioned  parlor  upon 
wdiose  walls  the  paintings  of  a  dozen  generations  hung.  I 
had  waited  only  a  few  minutes  when  a  servant  came  to  the 
door  and  told  me  the  young  lady  would  see  me  in  her 
room.  I  was  shown  into  her  room  and  the  door  was  closed 
behind  me.  Two  men  whom  I  recognized  as  her  physicians 
sat  by  the  bedside  where  she  lay.  She  was  pale  and  her 
face  showed  signs  of  suffering,  but  beneath  it  all  there  was 
a  sweetness  of  expression  which  my  heart  could  not  resist 
and  I  pitied  her. 

"Sir,"  she  said,  ''no  doubt  but  that  you  will  be  surprised 
at  the  strange  request  I  have  to  make  of  you,  but  my  phy- 
sicians have  told  me  I  cannot  live,  and  I  have  sent  for  you 
to — to  ask  you  to  marry  me.  I  know  you  are  shocked  be- 
yond expression,  but  my  reason  for  making  the  request  is 
this :  Unless  I  am  married,  at  my  death  the  property  which 
both  my  father  and  mother  left  will  go  to  my  aunt  and  she 
will  do  with  it,  God  only  knows  what.  But  if  I  have  mar- 
ried it  goes  to  my  husband.  There  will  be  enough  to  build, 
equip  and  support  a  good  sized  hospital,  besides  paying  you 
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for  your  trouble,  and  I  should  like  to  have  it  go  that  way. 
It  has  always  been  one  of  the  secret  desires  of  my  heart 
to  build  a  hospital  here  in  Commondale  with  the  money 
my  parents  left  me.  I  know  it  is  asking  much  of  you  to  ask 
you  to  do  this,  but  after  the  heroic  attempt  which  you 
made  to  save  our  lives,  and  at  the  risk  of  your  own,  I  know 
you  can  be  trusted  to  do  with  the  money  what  I  wish.  You 
know  it  will  not  be  long  that  you  will  be  bound  to  me  by 
the  step  I  am  asking  you  to  take.  Can  you  and  will  you 
do  it?'' 

She  paused  and  the  sweet  upturned  face  which  I  saw 
resting  on  the  pillow  before  me,  together  with  the  confi- 
dence which  she  had  placed  in  me,  broke  down  all  barriers 
and  I  answered  ''Yes." 

"Then,  doctor,"  she  said,  looking  at  one  of  the  men, 
'Svill  you  call  Father  ^^^epton?  But  be  sure  not  to  arouse 
my  aunt's  suspicions;  she  must  know  nothing  of  this  till  it 
is  over." 

The  doctor  soon  returned  with  the  priest,  who  had  been 
waiting  in  another  room  and,  with  only  the  two  physicians 
to  witness  it,  the  injured  girl  and  I  were  married. 

For  several  days  my  wife  remained  in  the  same  condition, 
no  improvement  and  yet  no  change  for  the  worse.  Every- 
thing that  could  be  done  to  save  her  life  was  being  done, 
and  at  the  end  of  a  week  we  felt  some  hope  that  she  might 
recover.  I  had  remained  in  her  room  from  the  hour  we 
were  married,  assisting  the  nurses  and  doing  every  thing 
that  could  be  done  for  her  comfort  and  at  the  end  of  two 
weeks  I  felt  sure  that  she  would  recover.  I  told  her  of 
my  hopes  but,  to  my  surprise,  it  seemed  to  sadden  her  rather 
than  bring  about  the  change  which  I  had  expected. 

''You  can  not  know,"  she  said,  "how  I  feel.  You  mar- 
ried me  thinking  that  I  would  die  and  I  was  sure  that  I 
should  not  be  living  now,  but  I  am  recovering  instead.  Your 
generous  heart  has  not  let  the  full  meaning  of  what  you 
have  done  dawn  upon  you  yet;  no,  you  have  not  yet  had 
time  to  think  over  it  all.    But  I  promise  you  that  I  shall  not 
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be  in  your  way.  As  soon  as  I  have  recovered  I  shall  go  to 
where  you  need  never  fear  of  finding  me." 

The  pity  and  admiration  which  I  had  at  first  felt  for  my 
wife  had  broadened  into  what  was  nothing  less  than  love, 
but,  declare  it  as  I  might,  she  still  held  to  her  purpose  of 
going  into  her  self-imposed  exile  and  leaving  me  free,  as 
she  put  it. 

''You  married  me  because  you  pitied  me  and  were  willing 
to  help  me  carry  out  the  secret  wish  of  my  heart,"  she  said 
to  me  one  day.  ''And  now  you  would  give  your  life  up  to 
making  me  happy,  at  the  expense  of  your  own  happiness 
and  of  the  fulfillment  of  your  ambitions  and  ideals,  rather 
than  cause  me  one  hour  of  unhappiness.  You  cannot  know 
how  much  I  thank  you  for  this,  but  I  trust  I  am  not  as  base 
and  ungenerous  as  to  accept  it." 

With  every  minute  the  admiration  and  love  I  felt  for  her 
increased.  I  w^as  madly  in  love  with  my  wife,  and  falling 
on  my  knees  before  her  I  exclaimed : 

''My  darling,  you  have  a  mistaken  idea  about  what  my 
feelings  for  you  are,  and  you  have  misjudged  me  in  that 
3^ou  do  not  believe  I  love  you  when  I  have  done  all  I  could 
to  show  you  that  I  do.  I  admit  that  because  I  pitied  you 
I  married  you  and  did  all  I  could  to  save  your  life,  but  iij. 
these  tAvo  Aveeks,  and  may  the  Holy  Mother  witness  my  vow, 
I  have  learned  to  love  you  as  only  man  can  love  his  wife. 
To  leave  me  noAV  would  be  but  to  crush  my  heart,  so  tell 
me  that  you  love  me  and  will  remain  my  own." 

She  burst  into  tears,  for  she  could  not  help  but  see  that 
I  Avas  in  earnest,  and  for  the  first  time  I  took  my  Avife  in 
my  arms. 

"Can  this  be  true  ?"  she  cried.  "Have  I  recovered  to  find 
such  happiness  mine  ?  Are  you  sure  it  is  love,  not  pity,  that 
prompts  you  to  offer  me  your  great,  loA^ng  heart  ?  'TAvas 
your  kindness  that  saved  my  life,  so  I'll  so  I'll  trust  you  and 
am  Amours." 

And  in  that  moment  the  connecting  links  betAveen  our 
souls  Avcre  united  and  she  Avas  mine. 

Archie  Willis,  '08. 
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To  Henry  Timrod. 

Timrod,  I  wouldst  that  thou  were  here,  and  not 

So  soon  had  ceased  thy  lovely  songs  to  sing. 

I  wouldst  that  now  the  bells  of  time  would  ring 

More  honor  to  thy  name.    We  cannot  blot 

You  from  the  page  of  memory's  sweet  shrine. 

Or  can  Carolina  ever  cease  to 

Love  her  own  son.    Nor  ever  will  she  rue 

That  thou  wert  here,  and  in  thy  way  so  fine 

And  gentle,  didst  our  hearts  stir.    And  yet,  we 

Did  not  then  appreciate  thee,  and  love 

Thee,  till  thou,  as  others,  wast  gone  above. 

I  would  that  another  as  thou  might  be 

Who  would,  in  tones  as  sweet  as  thine,  once  more 

Sing  Carolina's  carols  as  before. 

—J.  L.  K,  '08. 


y^ed  Gray's  Resolution. 

'^Another  year  spent  in  dissipation,  w^orthless  pleasure 
and  folly." 

The  speaker  was  N^ed  Gray,  and  he  was  seated  alone  in 
his  room,  meditating.  The  shadows  of  twilight  were  falling 
and  the  dawn  of  a  new  year  was  near  at  hand.  The  big, 
bright  sun  had  just  diseappeared  and  the  west  was  still 
aglow  with  its  golden  rays.  When  the  sun  should  rise  again 
Father  Time  would  have  already  ushered  the  world  a  new 
year.  Outside  every  living  thing  and  being  seemed  to  be 
perfectly  happy,  the  birds  were  twittering  merrily,  and 
many  people  passing  the  street  were  humming  tunes  of  by- 
gone days.  There  appeared  to  be  ''Peace  on  Earth,  Good 
Will  Towards  Men." 

^^^ed  lived  with  his  mother  and  sister  in  the  town  of  D — . 
Their  home  was  known  for  many  miles  around  as  the  ''Gray 
Mansion."  ^^'ed's  father  had  died  w^hen  he  was  a  small  boy 
of  eight,  ^^^ed  scarcely  remembered  him,  but  he  had  often 
~    seen  his  mother  look  long  and  tenderly  at  his  picture  in  the 
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parlor  and  wept  bitterly.  Being  an  only  son,  i^ed  had  never 
known  what  want  was.  His  slightest  wish  was  law  to  his 
kind  old  mother,  who  loved  him  dearly.  Her  face  bore  an 
expression  of  kindness,  love,  humility,  and  sympathy,  and 
was  plonglied  by  the  wrinkles  of  many  years.  Her  hair  was 
silvery  white  and  she  had  soft,  light  brown  eyes.  She  sel- 
dom indulged  in  what  the  world  calls  selfish  pleasures,  but 
her  pleasure  and  delight  was  in  helping  and  pleasing  others. 
She  vipited  the  sick,  comforted  the  troubled,  and  lifted  the 
fallen.  Truly,  hers  was  the  life  of  the  humble  and  path  of 
the  lowly.  His  sister,  who  was  younger  than  himself,  was  a 
sw^eet  faced  girl  with  golden  hair  and  blue  eyes.  Every  one 
who  knew  her  loved  her  and  she  was  the  pride  of  the  tomi 
in  which  she  lived. 

Ned  was  attending  college  in  a  neighboring  town  and  was 
now  at  home  for  the  Christmas  holidays.  He  was  generally 
respected  by  the  faculty  and  students.  But  it  was  here  that 
he  first  began  to  dissipate.  He  often  took  small  drinks,  and 
played  cards  for  small  stakes.  By  the  beginning  of  his 
senior  year  he  had  become  a  regular  drinker  and  his  books 
were  often  neglected  for  a  game  of  cards.  As  he  was  a 
bright  boy  it  did  not  take  much  study  for  him  to  keep  up 
with  the  average  of  the  class,  so  his  dissipation  was  cleverly 
concealed  from  the  professors  and  many  of  the  students. 
He  knew  his  mother  had  noticed  a  slight  change  in  him 
when  he  came  home  for  the  vacations,  but  of  course  the 
gool  old  woman  attributed  it  to  being  away  from  home  and 
hard  study.  He  thought  his  habits  would  be  easy  to  break 
away  from,  but  now  he  was  a  Senior,  and  still  they  held  fast 
to  him.  He  was  naturally  a  good  boy,  with  a  strong  mil 
power,  but  dissipation  w^as  fast  leading  him  down  hill  and 
breaking  his  will  power. 

He  presented  a  fine  picture  for  an  artist  as  he  sat  in  his 
room  that  evening  in  the  twilight.  Sitting  in  an  old-fash- 
ioned chair,  he  was  gazing  intently  at  the  fire.  His  arm 
was  on  his  knee,  and  his  chin  was  resting  in  his  hand.  He 
was  tall,  and  had  square,  massive  shoulders,  light-complex- 
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ioned,  and  had  sandy  liair  and  brown  eyes.  There  were  no 
marks  of  dissipation  on  his  face,  bnt  the  sickly  yellow  taint 
on  his  fingers  told  only  too  well  that  he  was  a  cigarette  fiend. 
The  fire  was  flickering  low,  and  the  shadows  were  chasing 
themselves  on  the  walls  of  the  room.  This  sweet  hour  of 
twilight  could  well  serve  no  other  purpose  than  to  bring  out 
everything  good  and  noble  in  a  man's  nature,  and  suppress 
the  bad. 

Ned  continued  his  musing.  He  remembered  well  the 
morning  when  he  had  left  home  for  college,  with  his 
mother's  kiss  fresh  upon  his  cheek,  and  her  many  warnings 
ringing  in  his  ears.  Then  he  was  feeling  badly  and  home- 
sick one  night,  and  visited  a  friend's  room.  Of  course  his 
friend  had  a  ready  remedy  for  his  troubles.  He  insisted  on 
just  one  small  drink.  A  man  who  could  not  drink  when  he 
wanted  to,  and  then  let  it  alone,  was  no  man  at  all.  And 
he  would  teach  him  how  to  play  cards,  and  they  would 
smoke,  and  what  a  jolly  thing  it  was  to  be  a  college  fellow. 
Poor  Ned  had  happened  to  get  acquainted  with  the  right 
kind  of  a  ^'friend."  He  was  soon  in  the  mire  and  continued 
to  sink.  Then  he  would  have  short  periods  of  remorse.  He 
remembered  that  beautiful  prayer,  which  he  had  learned  to 
say  at  his  mother's  knee ;  how  he  used  to  go  to  church  with 
her  every  Sunday,  and  listen  while  she  read  to  him  on  the 
long  afternoons.  Then  he  thought  how  it  would  grieve  her 
if  she  knew  how  he  had  been  living  since  entering  college. 
But  in  a  few  days  he  would  be  back  at  his  old  habits  again. 
He  now  knew  that  they  were  not  as  easy  to  shake  off  as  his 
''friend"  had  told  him.  But  this  evening  when  he  thought 
of  his  mother  a  tender  light  seemed  to  illumine  his  face. 
''If  she  knew  the  life  I  have  been  leading  at  college,  it  would 
break  her  heart.  And  if  I  continue  this  life  she  will  surely 
find  it  out  in  time,  though  I  have  kept  it  well  hidden  from 
her,  as  well  as  many  others,  for  three  years.  The  professors 
aad  many  of  the  students  do  not  know  it,  and  why  not  quit 
now  while  I  have  the  respect  of  so  many?" 

Then  he  glanced  at  a  small  ring  on  his  hand,  and  thought 
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of  his  sweetheart,  Agnes  Allen,  who  was  now  next  dearest 
to  his  mother. 

"And  if  she  knew,  what  would  she  say?" 

"O,  my  God!  help  me  in  this  my  hour  of  trial!"  he 
cried  aloud,  and  wept  bitterly. 

After  a  few  minutes  he  straightened  up,  a  new  look  of 
hope  and  determination  upon  his  face. 

"By  the  help  of  God,  I  will  change  my  life  for  the  better, 
and  hereafter  do  the  best  I  know  how." 

These  words  came  from  between  his  tightly  clenched 
teeth,  and  had  a  "do  or  die"  ring  about  them. 

Six  months  had  now  passed  since  I^ed  sat  alone  in  his 
rooms  that  evening.  On  his  return  to  college,  his  fellow 
students  had  noted  a  change  in  his  life.  He  had  never  been 
generally  known  as  a  bad  boy,  but  a  change  was  apparent. 
He  began  to  attend  church  and  prayer  meeting  regularly, 
and  w^as  seldom  absent  from  the  regular  morning  prayers. 
Commencement  was  at  hand.  Since  coming  back  ^^'ed  had 
given  close  attention  to  his  books,  and  it  was  now  almost 
certain  that  he  would  graduate  with  first  honors,  and  this 
he  did. 

^ed  now  went  home  from  college  for  the  last  time,  with 
a  feeling  of  great  satisfaction  and  untold  joy  in  his  bosom. 
His  greetings  to  his  mother  and  sister  were  far  more  affec- 
tionate than  usual,  and  they  too  saw  that  a  change  had  come 
over  him.  When  they  asked  him  questions,  they  received 
kinder  replies,  and  no  favors  w^ere  refused.  Just  now  an- 
other person  came  in  to  form  a  part  of  Ked's  history.  Of 
course  it  was  Agnes  Allen.  They  soon  became  engaged  and 
were  married. 

Three  years  had  now  passed.  For  Ned  and  Agues  they 
had  been  short  and  happy.  So  for  ^^'ed's  mother  and  sister. 
Tsed  had  never  broken  his  promise,  and  was  now  quite  a 
prominent  young  lawyer.    Of  course  the  years  were  happy, 
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partly  because  of  I^ecl's  prosperity — and  partly  because  the 
home  had  been  brightened  by  a  little  Ned. 

M.  C.  Foster,  '07. 


^X^ordswortTi  and  His  Poetry. 

Truly  may  it  be  said  to  know  Wordsworth  is  to  love  him. 
His  life  to  the  stiident  of  today  is  only  less  interesting  than 
his  poetry.  Indeed,  to  be  able  to  appreciate  his  poetry,  with 
all  due  regard  as  to  its  worth,  one  must  have  some  intimate 
knowledge  of  his  happy  life  and  the  natural  beauty  and 
loveliness  of  the  country  in  which  he  lived  during  the  period 
in  which  he  produced  his  most  worthy  poetical  works. 

The  age  of  Wordsworth  is  known  as  a  period  in  which 
there  was  a  violent  and  complete  transition  in  English  lit- 
erature. Noi  only  is  this  transformation  noticeable  in  the 
general  subjects  of  the  poetry  of  this  time,  but  almost  com- 
plete discredit  is  given  to  conventional  verbiage  and  the 
classicism  which  had  claimed  the  attention  of  the  writers  of 
verse  in  the  preceding  age.  Writers  turned  their  attention 
to  the  forces  that  were  at  work  about  them.  The  fountain 
of  romance  and  wonder  that  predominated  the  interest  and 
attention  of  the  world  of  this  time  is  surpassed  only  by  that 
of  the  age  of  chivalry. 

Among  these  forces  which  led  to  the  revival  of  romanti- 
cism and  the  enfranchisement  of  the  imagination  we  dis- 
cover Wordsworth  striving  to  effect  the  revival  of  nature. 
His  supreme  desire  was  to  destroy  pompous  artificiality  to 
verse-diction,  conventions  of  style,  and  introduce  new  ele- 
ments and  new  aspects  into  the  treatment  of  poetry.  In 
this  he  made  a  splendid  success,  not  to  say  a  revolution. 
But  Wordsworth  also  designed  to  introduce  into  verse  an 
impassioned  and  deep  consideration  of  natural  scenes  and 
objects  as  a  reflexion  of  complex  man,  that  he  might  when 
in  the  fever  and  fretful  stir  of  the  world ^turn  to  these  splen- 
did scenes  again  and  in  their  sweet  sensations  be  tranquilly 
restored  to  that  blessed  mood  in  which  the  soul  and  body  are 
in  quiet  harmony. 
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Wordsworth's  audacity  was  purely  artistic.  It  was 
bounded  by  the  determination  to  destroy  certain  conven- 
tions of  style  and  to  introduce  into  poetry  the  common  and 
simple  subjects  which  he  believed  worthy  of  poetical  treat- 
ment. But  Wordsworth,  because  of  his  abhorrence  of  evil, 
and  great  love  for  all  that  is  pure  and  ennobling  in  life, 
possesses  another  characteristic  perhaps  even  more  import- 
ant than  any  that  has  been  mentioned  yet.  It  is  the  moral 
that  lies  back  of  all  his  best  works.  This  moral  truth  and 
purity  of  sentiment  which  is  so  beautifully  blended  in  his 
poems  lends  an  exquisite  taste  and  moral  worth  that  can 
hardly  be  overestimated.  Lovely  as  his  poems  are,  with  all 
their  exquisite  harmony  in  form  with  propriety  of  language, 
he  never  could  have  influenced  his  readers  nearly  so  well  had 
it  not  been  for  the  noble  truths  that  characterize  his  works. 

Wordsworth  possessed  a  deep  and  impassioned  love  for 
J^^ature.  He  became  a  brother  and  constant  companion,  a 
worshiper  and  a  deep  admirer  of  N^ature  in  her  gentlest  and 
purest  charms.  He  visited  the  lakes  and  the  woods,  the 
meads  and  the  mountains,  and  beheld  in  these  lovely  scenes 
a  deep  and  abiding  pleasure,  a  great  spirit  that  g^iides  and 
impels  all  things.  Is^ever  wearied  in  this  service,  he  went 
among  the  hills,  looked  on  i^ature  with  a  cheerful  heart  and 
a  consciousness  and  faith  in  her  power  to  restore  and  un- 
burden the  soul  of  its  weariness  and  perplexity, 

"Knowing  that  ^^ature  never  did  betray 
The  heart  that  loved  her." 

Indeed,  when  we  read  reflectively  the  "Lines  written  a 
Few  Miles  above  Tintern  Abby"  we  are  unconsciously  led 
by  the  sweet  sounds  and  exquisite  harmony  of  the  language 
into  a  gentle  mood  in  which  the  affections  lead  us  on  until 
we  forget  the  misery  and  weight  of  the  world,  chastened, 
subdued,  sustained  and  soothed,  at  last  enraptured,  our 
thoughts  are  elevated  into  the  sublime,  we  no  longer  possess 
any  sensations  unkind,  everybody  is  our  brother,  and  God  is 
the  father  of  us  all.  P.  E.  Dukes,  '07. 
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Editorial  Department 


M.  T.  WHARTON,  EDITOR. 


Springtime  has  been  ushered  in  among 
The  Spring.        us.    The  last  month  of  winter  is  gone. 

Spring  poets  will  no  doubt  rouse  them- 
selves from  their  lethargy  and  call  upon  the  Muse  to  sing 
the  praises  of  love.  From  their  pens  we  shall  hear  the 
mocking-bird's  sweet  lay,  and  have  interpreted  for  us  the 
sighing  of  the  pine  trees.  Oh,  what  a  wealth  of  love  the 
gentle  breezes  have  stored  up  in  boughs  of  the  pine  trees, 
and  now  every  love-thirsty  breeze  will  bear  unto  a  listening 
world,  made  patient  by  experience  of  this  kind  in  former 
years,  the  tales  of  luckless  lovers  sighing  for  and  singing 
melancholy  songs  about  the  fairest  face  the  w^orld  e'er  saw, 
and  the  cruelty  of  fate  in  separating  these  ^'Lover  Poets," 
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whose  love  is  immortal,  from  their  loves  whom  God  made  to 
complete  their  happiness. 

But  in  truth,  it  is  a  pleasant  season — this  springtime ;  the 
budding  branches  and  the  blooming  flowers  give  the  air  a  re- 
freshing sweetness  and  flavor.  The  grass  upon  the  campus 
lawn  will  soon  be  the  lounging  place  of  many  students,  who 
will  lie  and  watch  old  Wofford's  great  towers  pointing  sky- 
ward, and  connect  every  endearing  sentiment  of  spring  with 
them.  Many  old  Wofford  men  would  like  to  be  on  the 
campus  again,  just  at  this  season.  They  often  speak  of  such 
days  as  the  happiest  of  their  college  life.  Springtime  con- 
nects much  sentiment  with  those  towers,  and  we  expect  to 
look  back  to  these  days  with  pleasure  in  after  years. 

Every  Woflord  man  who  reads  these  lines  will  perhaps 
look  back  to  his  college  course  and  remember  the  gatherings 
on  the  college  steps,  just  after  supper,  and  feel  the  longing 
in  his  own  breast  to  be  back  "just  one  more  time"  to  sing 
the  time-worn  college  songs  with  "the  fellows"  and  to  feel 
again  that  thrill  of  joy  and  satisfaction  mth  himself  and  the 
world  at  large. 

We  cannot  see  how  life  can  ever  look  more  promising  to 
a  man  than  just  at  such  times,  amid  his  college  days,  when 
he  builds  air  castles  for  his  "heart's  queen"  to  live  in,  pic- 
tures himself  the  lord  of  millions  and  a  mighty  man  among 
the  nations.  Great  and  glorious  are  these  dreams,  and  sweet 
to  the  memory  are  the  recollections  of  them  in  after  days. 
This  time  of  dreaming,  this  opium-like  season,  this  fairy 
time  of  flowers,  this  lovers'  Eden,  this  springtime,  oh,  that  it 
might  stay  with,  us  in  spirit,  that  its  enchantment  might  live 
with  us  forever,  to  keep  our  hearts  young. 

■  ^ 

Rev.  S.  H.  Hadley  has  gone  to  his  re- 
Hadley.  ward.    His  life  was  an  eventful  one, 

full  of  good  works,  and  immortal  souls 
was  his  hire.  God's  grace  and  mercy  changed  him  from  a 
iirunken  and  debauched  wretch  into  a  loving  and  sympa- 
thetic worker  among  the  poor  and  outcast,  in  the  Lord's 
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vineyard.  The  McAuley  Mission  will  miss  liirn,  and  the  mis- 
guided men  and  women  of  New  York  have  lost  a  prayerful 
friend. 

Uneducated  though  he  was,  God  had  use  for  him,  and 
through  him,  as  an  instrument  in  the  Almighty's  hand, 
many  friendless  and  forsaken  souls  were  brought  into  the 
higher  and  better  life,  within  the  fold. 

^  .  ^      jDi'.  Cooke  and  Prof.  Clinkscales  have 

Tzvo  Pleasant  Oc-        ,  •     i     i  .  i 

each  entertamed  the  feenior  class. 
casions.  ^    .  •  ^ 

Both  occasions  were  most  pleasant. 

Every  one  enjoyed  himself  to  the  limit.  Mrs.  Cooke  and 
Mrs.  Clinkscales,  upon  w^hom  the  success  of  both  events 
mainly  depended,  are  ladies  of  the  old  Sou.thern  type.  They 
put  the  Seniors  at  their  ease  immediately,  and  provided  such 
entertainment  for  them  as  only  Southern  ladies  can  do.  The 
Seniors  will  remember  both  occasions  with  pleasure  for 
many  moons  to  come. 

The  last  of  the  great  Southern  heroes 
Gen.  Joe  Wheeler,    has  been  laid  to  rest,  and  many  hearts 

sorrow  for  him.  Stern  war  had  no 
terrors  for  him,  but  his  undaunted  heart  beat  in  sympathetic 
unison  with  the  call  of  his  cou.ntry  to  arms,  and  posterity 
may  trace  his  footsteps  on  the  sands  of  time,  through  the 
paths  of  glory  to  the  end,  but  death  has  borne  his  spirit  into 
the  realms  of  immortality.  He  has  passed  over  the  river  to 
join  Jackson  and  the  remainder  of  his  glorious  comrades 
'neath  the  shade  of  the  trees.  His  last  fight  is  over,  his  last 
victory  has  been  won,  and  he  has  laid  aside  earthly  palms 
and  laurels  for  the  circlet  of  gold. 

Christmas,  E'ew  Year's  day,  Yalen- 
March  Exams.       tine's  day  and  Washington's  birthday 

are  all  very  dear  to  every  schoolboy's 
heart,  and  even  the  college  man  gets  some  enjoyment  from 
them,  and  possibly  there  are  those  who  in  after  years  will 
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remember  those  days  while  in  college  with  a  great  deal  of 
pleasure.  But  mid  the  rounds  of  pleasures  just  when  the 
college  man  feels  most  unfit  for  work,  when  the  freshness 
of  the  spring  air  is  most  enticing,  the  dreaded  March  exams, 
loom  up  before  him  like  a  great  mountain.  The  March 
exams,  certainly  are  exasperating  to  ^'the  fellows/'  espec- 
ially when  baseball  and  tennis  playing  can't  be  kept  out  of 
one's  "noogie."  The  merry  laugh,  the  jests  and  fun  to  be 
had  outside  makes  one  feel  that  enough  energy  has  been 
stored  up  in  his  body  during  the  winter  to  run  the  whole 
college  from  now  till  June — but  the  exams.  The  doctors 
advise  a  spring  dose  of  purgative,  lest  some  evil  befall  the 
physical  being;  and  perhaps  the  faculty  know  their  business 
quite  as  well  and  provide  a  safeguard  against  intellectual 
disease,  while  the  ''medicine  man"  looks  after  the  physical 
being. 


^,  ^  ^  •  7  ^  7  It  was  our  privileare  to  attend  the  cen- 
Ihe  Centennial  Cele-        .,     ^\  -r^i  t 

7    ^.  tennial  celebration  oi  the  Luphradian 

oration.  i         .       ,  .         .    .        ^   r<  i 

and  Clariosopmc  bocieties   oi  South 

Carolina  College  as  a  representative  of  the  Carlisle  Society 
of  Wofford.  The  occasion  was  one  of  the  most  pleasant  and 
enjoyable  we  ever  attended.  We  heard  good  speech-making 
by  prominent  South  Carolinians,  enjoyed  the  fat  of  the  land 
from  the  banquet  tables,  and  were  royally  entertained  by 
our  hosts.  The  hospitality  and  kindnesses  which  we  re- 
ceived proclaimed  our  hosts  to  be  true  sons  of  the  South 
and  South  Carolina  gentlemen,  and  we  were  glad  to  be  with 
them  and  to  rejoice  with  them  over  the  glorious  history 
which  their  societies  have  made  for  themselves,  through  the 
achievements  of  their  sons,  not  the  least  among  whom  is  our 
own  nearly  beloved  Dr.  Jas.  II.  Carlisle.  Every  Wofford 
man  who  was  present  at  the  celebration  holds  similar  opin- 
ions with  us  and  express  themselves  as  having  enjoyed  the 
occasion  to  the  utmost.  We  sincerely  hope  that  the  new 
century  into  which  the  Clariosophic  and  Euphradian  So- 
cieties haA^e  just  stepped  may  be  quite  as  glorious  as  the  past. 


Exchange  De;^artment. 


S.  W.  PUCKETT,  EDITOR 


The  magazines  for  this  month  have  been  rather  slow  in 
coming  in,  but  'tis  better  late  than  never."  The  first 
magazine  to  come  to  our  table  is  the  'Tsaqueena/'  of  Green- 
ville Female  College.  This  is  the  first  issue  of  the  magazine, 
and  it  is  unusually  well  gotten  up.  It  has  a  very  attractive 
cover,  and  the  contents  are  well  arranged.  Judging  from 
the  first  issue,  we  predict  a  brilliant  future  for  this  maga- 
zine. ''The  Two  Hearts''  is  without  doubt  the  best  story  in 
this  issue.  It  has  a  unique  plot  and  is  interestingly  devel- 
oped. The  writer  shows  especial  talent  in  her  descriptive 
powers.  All  the  poetry  is  fairly  good.  But  aren't  the 
stories  the  least  bit  too  long?  The  stories,  although  very 
good,  cannot  make  us  overlook  their  length — nine  pages. 
The  editorial  departments  are  well  handled. 


It  is  with  feelings  of  genuine  pleasure  that  we  welcome 
The  Carolinian.  We  like  clever  folk,  and  no  one  will  deny 
that  The  Carolinian  is  decidedly  clever.  The  departments 
are  so  evenly  balanced,  the  matter  so  fresh,  the  stories  so 
original  and  well  written,  that  we  must  commend  it  warmly. 
It  does  one  good  to  get  hold  of  an  original  story — not  one 
of  the  every-day  affairs,  but  a  live,  up-to-date  story. 
''Polly's  Prisoner,"  the  first  story,  is  well  written  and  clev- 
erly done.  The  characterization  is  good.  The  characters 
are  so  carefully  drawn,  the  plot  so  well  w^orked  out,  the  au- 
thor's style  so  clear,  that  we  consider  it  really  a  good  story. 

As  we  haven't  the  space  to  comment  fully  on  every  maga- 
zine, we  will  say  something  about  the  leading  pieces  to  be 
foimd  in  this  month's  exchanges.  We  will  first  take  up  the 
essays :  "Matthew  Arnold's  Eeligious  Belief,"  in  The  Geor- 
gian, is  very  fine.    The  treatment  of  the  subject  is  unusual. 
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and  therein  lies  its  greatest  merits.  The  Carolinian  is  with- 
out an  essay  this  month,  something  which  subtracts  a  great 
deal  of  merit  from  it.  ^^The  World  of  Our  Tutor,  or  the 
Power  of  Observation/'  in  the  ''Isaqueena"  is  one  of  the 
best  essays  that  it  has  been  our  pleasure  to  read  in  a  long 
time.  ''Idle  Comments,"  from  The  Trinity  Archive,  is  on 
a  subject  that  is  entirely  new,  and  its  treatment  is  unique, 
Avhicli  makes  it  a  rather  interesting  essay.  ''The  Jew  as 
Shown  in  Shylock,"  from  The  Palmetto,  is  a  very  creditable 
essay.  "The  Theological  Student  at  the  University,"  of  The 
Observer,  is  the  deepest,  most  thoughtful  essay  of  all  the 
exchanges.  "Longfellow  as  the  Poet  of  American  His- 
tory," from  the  Wintlirop  College  Journal,  is  a  noteworthy 
piece  of  writing.  This  is  about  all  the  essays  of  any  great 
merit  that  have  reached  us  as  yet.  We  will  now  take  up  the 
stories.  At  the  head  of  the  list  we  will  place  "Two  Hearts," 
of  The  Isaqueena.  "All's  Well  That  Ends  Well,"  of  the 
Winthrop  College  Journal;  "Standing  on  a  Principle,"  of 
of  The  Observer;  "Professor  Scriggs,  Philosopher,"  of  the 
Castle  Heights  Herald;  "The  Necklace,"  from  The  Pal- 
metto; "The  Test,'  from  The  Georgian,  are  all  very  good 
stories. 


AFTEE  EXAMS. 
After  the  exams,  are  over. 

After  the  worry  and  care. 
The  fellows  feel  just  like  whooping 

And  throwing  their  hats  in  the  air. 

But  what  means  this  sound  of  wailing  ? 

And  why  this  moan  from  the  bunk? 
Is  the  poor  fellow  sick  or  dying? 

Oh,  no !  he's  just  had  a  flunk. 

Thus  sorrow  is  mixed  with  gladness. 
In  the  turn  of  life's  fortune  wheel ; 
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There  are  just  so  many  cards  in  the  deck,  friend, 
And  some  one  must  lose  in  the  deal. 

M.  T.  Wharton. 


SHE. 

''I'm  a  minister's  daughter,  believing  in  texts, 
And  I  think  all  the  newspapers  bad; 
And  I'd  make  you  remove  your  arm,  were  it  not 
You  were  'making  the  waist  places  glad.'  " 

—Ex. 


To  shave  your  face,  and  brush  your  hair. 
And  then  your  Sunday  clothes  to  wear ; 

That's  Preparation. 
And  then  upon  a  car  to  ride, 
A  mile  or  two  to  walk  beside; 

That's  Transportation. 
And  then  before  the  door  to  smile. 
And  think  you'll  stay  a  good  long  while ; 

That's  Expectation. 
And  then  to  find  her  not  at  home — 

That's  Thunderation. 

—Ex. 


Teacher — Johnnie,  why  are  you  late  this  morning? 
Jolmnie — I  hadder  go  to  the  drug  store. 
Teacher — Some  one  sick? 
Johnnie — Yes,  ma's  got  the  measles. 

Teacher — Well,  aren't  you  afraid  she  will  give  it  to  you? 
Johnnie — Huh ;  naw,  she's  my  step-ma,  she  don't  give  me 
nothin'. — High  School  Echo. 

Mr.  Kimberlain  having  slighted  his  best  girl,  and  learning 
that  she  felt  "sore"  over  it,  sent  her  tjie  following  little 
verse : 

"If  I  had  a  knewed 

You'd  a  wanted  to  went 
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I'd  a  shore  come  and  tuk  you, 
Yer  bet  yer  last  cent." 

On  the  following  day  he  received  this  consoling  little 
rhyme : 

''Ef  I  had  a  thunk  that's 
What's  you'd  a  did, 
You'd  bet  I'd  a  wrote  you 
To  tuk  me,  old  kid." 

— Mississippi  College  Magazine. 


Alumni  Department. 


J.  CALDWELL  GUILDS^  EDITOR. 


We  come  first  this  month  to  the 

CLASS  OF  1878. 

L.  J.  Breeden  is  a  successful  business  man  at  Bennetts- 
viUe,  S.  C. 

L.  E.  Caston  is  secretary  of  the  Saxon  Mills,  Spartanburg 
county. 

L.  G.  Corbett  is  head  of  the  sanitarium  at  Greenville, 
S.  C. 

W.  DuPre  is  running  a  large  book  store  in  Spartanburg. 

D.  O.  Herbert  is  a  lawyer  and  member  of  the  Legislature 
from  Orangeburg. 

W.  M.  Jones  is  president  and  treasurer  of  the  Morgan 
Iron  Works,  Spartanburg. 

W.  W.  Lee 'is  a  lawyer  and  business  man  at  Knoxville, 
Tenn. 

T.  M.  Raysor  is  State  Senator  from  Orangeburg. 
B.  D.  Smith  is  a  business  man  in  N^ewberry,  S.  C. 

H.  A.  Yarn  is  a  resident  of  Varnville,  S.  C. 

CLASS  OF  1879. 

W.  B.  Bearden  is  engaged  in  business  in  Asheville,  IST.  C. 

E.  E.  Bomar  is  secretary  of  the  Southern  Baptist  Board 
of  Missions.    He  resides  in  Bichmond,  Va. 

I.  W.  Bowman  is  a  citizen  of  Orangeburg. 

D.  C.  DuPre  is  at  present  in  Florida  for  his  health.  He 
ran  a  successful  drug  business  in  Greenwood,  S.  C. 

J.  M.  Eriday  is  a  member  of  the  South  Carolina  Confer- 
ence. 

J.  L.  Glenn  is  a  prominent  lawyer  at  Chester.  He  is  also 
a  trustee  of  the  college. 

J.  B.  King  is  a  member  of  the  Georgia  Conference.  He 
is  now  a  presiding  elder. 
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J.  M.  P.  Lander  is  a  missionary  to  Brazil  from  the  Metho- 
dist Church,  South. 

A.  G.  Means,  Jr.,  a  business  man  in  Anderson,  S.  C. 
J.  G.  Rice  is  engaged  in  business  at  Carlisle,  S.  C. 

♦ 

class  of  1880. 

A.  B.  Calvert  is  president  of  the  Bank  of  Spartanburg 
and  Drayton  ]\iills.  He  was  for  a  number  of  years  mayor 
of  Spartanburg. 

J.  C.  Chandler  is  a  member  of  the  South  Carolina  Con- 
ference. 

H.  C.  Folk,  business  man  at  Bamburg,  S.  C. 

* 

H.  T.  Hutto  is  at  this  time  a  commercial  traveler.  His 
home  is  at  Williamston,  S.  C. 

W.  T.  Lander  is  professor  of  geology  and  chemistry  at 
Lander  College,  Greenwood,  S.  C. 

T.  I.  Rogers  is  practicing  law  at  Bennettsville,  S.  C. 

T.  B.  Stackhouse  is  a  successful  banker  in  Columbia. 

T.  B.  Thackston  is  in  charge  of  the  bottling  works  at 
Glenn  Springs. 

CLASS  OF  1 88 1. 

T.  C.  Duncan  is  president  of  the  Union  Cotton  Mills. 
J.  W.  Kilgo  is  presiding  elder  of  Spartanburg  District, 
South  Carolina  Conference. 

CLASS  OF  1882. 

P.  V.  Bomar  is  pastor  of  a  large  Baptist  Church  in  Ala- 
bama. 

Jas.  Cofield  is  engaged  in  the  insurance  business  in  Spar- 
tanburg. 

J.  T.  Green  is  a  practicing  lawyer  in  Lancaster. 

W.  H.  Lawton  is  practicing  medicine  in  Orangeburg. 

S.  A.  ^^ettles  is  a  member  of  the  South  Carolina  Confer- 
ence, and  at  this  time  is  editor  of  the  Southern  Christian 
Advocate. 


Af.uM  N  r  Dkpartmjcnt. 
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P.  B.  Sellers  is  State  Senator  from  Marion. 
J.  L.  Weber  is  president  of  Wesleyan  College,  Kentucky. 

4* 

CLASS  OF  1883. 

W.  G.  Blake  is  principal  of  one  of  the  graded  schools  of 
Spartanburg. 

M.  L.  Carlisle  is  a  member  of  the  South  Carolina  Confer- 
ence.   Now  stationed  at  Charleston. 

J.  A.  Chapman  is  president  of  the  Inman  Cotton  Mills. 

W.  A.  Law  is  president  of  a  bank  in  Philadelphia. 

W.  A.  Parrott  is  a  resident  of  Darlington. 

S.  M.  Rice,  Jr.,  teacher  in  Union. 

E.  0.  Woods  is  a  member  of  the  Darlington  Bar. 

CLASS  OF  1884. 

L.  J.  Blake  is  a  physician  in  Spartanburg. 

J.  J.  Burnett  is  Master  of  Spartanburg  county. 

W.  M.  Lester,  practicing  medicine  in  Columbia. 

R.  E.  Mood,  once  a  member  of  the  South  Carolina  Con- 
ference, has  retired  and  is  now  teaching. 

M.  H.  Moore  is  professor  of  the  law  department  at  South 
Carolina  College. 

M.  Pegues  is  a  traveling  man  in  the  cotton  interests. 

A.  C  Bembert  is  our  professor  of  Greek. 

J.  P.  Smith  is  a  professor  o  fgeology  in  the  Leland  Stan- 
ford University,  California. 

H.  S.  Wannamaker  is  a  Congregational  minister  in  Illi- 
nois. 

* 

CLASS  OF  1885. 

A.  W.  Attaway  has  retired  from  the  Conference  and  is 
now  teaching  near  Williamston. 

H.  B.  Carlisle  is  a  prominent  member  of  the  Spartanburg 
Bar,  and  State  Senator  from  that  county."^ 

J.  H.  Carlisle,  Jr.,  is  in  the  real  estate  business  in  Spar- 
tanburg. 
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W.  I.  Herbert  is  a  member  of  the  South  Carolina  Confer- 
ence, stationed  at  Columbia. 

P.  Petty  is  living  in  Spartanburg. 

class  of  1886. 

J.  A.  Campbell,  for  several  years  in  the  Conference,  has 
retired  and  is  now  living  near  Columbia. 

W.  H.  Hardin  is  a  successful  business  man  at  Chester. 
C.  A.  Jefferies  is  a  physician  near  Gaffney,  S.  C. 
Jas.  O'Hear  is  farming  in  the  lower  part  of  the  State. 
W.  L.  Weber,  professor  of  English  in  Emory  College. 

CLASS  OF  1887. 

J.  E.  Ellerbe,  of  Marion,  is  a  member  of  Congress. 
J.  L.  Jefferies  is  practicing  medicine  in  Spartanburg. 
S.  B.  Jones  is  bookkeeper  in  the  First  i^'ational  Bank, 
Spartanburg. 


Local  Department. 

J.  DORAN  GARLINGTON^  EDITOR 


SOCIETY  ELECTIOiXS. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  February  23d  to  serve 
during  the  quarter  beginning  March  3d : 

Calhoun. — J.  B.  Guess,  Jr.,  president ;  F.  B.  Moore,  vice- 
president  ;  J.  C.  Townsend,  first  critic ;  T.  C.  Heed,  second 
critic;  J.  C.  Watson,  third  critic;  F.  A.  McLeod,  first  cen- 
sor; P.  K.  Switzer,  second  censor;  E.  O.  Frierson,  recording 
secretary;  R.  L.  Martin,  coresponding  secretary. 

Carlisle. — S.  J .  Rogers,  president ;  S.  W.  Puckett,  vice- 
president ;  J.  D.  Garlingi:on,  first  critic;  M.  T.  AVharton, 
second  critic;  O.  G.  Calhoun,  third  critic;  S.  W.  Puckett, 
first  censor;  A.  K.  Walden,  second  censor;  R.  L.  Holroyd, 
recording  secretary;  J.  L.  Dukes,  corresponding  secretary. 

Preston. — O.  M.  Mitchell,  president ;  J.  B.  Usher,  vice- 
president  ;  H.  C.  Stanton,  first  critic ;  T.  H.  Robertson,  sec- 
ond critic;  W.  C.  Moore,  first  censor;  H.  G.  Abercrombie, 
second  censor;  P.  E.  Dukes,  recording  secretary;  R.  A. 
Brown,  corresponding  secretary. 

•S* 

THE  AOTIVERSARY. 

On  the  night  of  February  22d  the  Calhoun  and  Preston 
societies  held  their  anniversary  celebration.  There  was  a 
very  good  size  audience  present. 

Mr.  S.  W.  Puckett  represented  the  Calhoun  Society  and 
Mr.  J.  R.  Lyles  the  Preston  Society. 

Mr.  Puckett's  subject  w^as  ''The  Last  Breath  of  Despot- 
ism.'' 

Mr.  Lyles'  subject  was  ''A  Typical  American." 

The  speeches  were  very  good  and  w^ere  ielivered  in  a  very 
effective  manner. 

After  the  exercises  in  the  auditorium  were  completed  the 
society  halls  were  opened  and  a  pleasant  reception  followed. 
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THE  BALL  TEAM. 

Coach  Rickert,  after  working  all  the  men  who  were  play- 
ing for  the  team,  has  picked  the  following: 

Catcher,  Ben  Cleveland ;  pitchers,  C.  Sapp,  Sam  Allen ; 
first  base,  Bill  Isom ;  second  base,  Frank  Moore ;  third  base, 
C.  M.  Carroll;  shortstop,  P.  L.  Martin;  right  field,  Lucius 
Jennings ;  centre  field.  Gee  Richardson ;  left  field,  J.  W.  An- 
derson. 

Coach  Bickert  has  been  hard  at  work  for  three  or  fonr 
weeks  with  the  boys,  and  has  in  that  time  done  great  work 
with  them. 

•i*  ^  ({* 

A  ^s^EW  BUILDma. 

On  February  28th  the  new  Fitting  School  building  was 
opened  with  appropriate  exercises. 

The  opening  prayer  was  offered  by  Be  v.  J.  W.  Kilgo. 
Then  Dr.  Carlisle  delivered  an  address  full  of  good  advice 
for  young  men.  He  spoke  for  the  most  of  the  time  about 
George  Washington  as  a  schoolboy  and  as  a  man. 

Dr.  Snyder  then  made  a  few  remarks  about  ,the  building 
and  what  it  stood  for. 

Many  friends  of  the  college  were  present  at  these  exer- 
cises. 

•i*  4*  4* 

GYMNASIUM  EXHIBITIOisr. 

The  annual  spring  exhibition  of  the  Wofford  gymnasium 
team  was  given  on  March  2d.  There  was  a  large  crowd 
present  to  see  the  interesting  exercises.  Prof.  Daniels 
added  a  number  of  new  features  to  the  program,  maldng  it 
a  very  attractive  exhibition. 

*  *  * 

BASKET  BALL. 
Woiford  defeated  Wake  Forest  on  the  9th  of  February  in 
a  close  contested  basket  ball  game.  The  score  was  18  to  15. 
Eight  foul  goals  and  four  field  goals  w^ere  thrown  by  Wof- 
ford, while  Wake  Forest  threw  seven  foul  goals  and  four 
field  goals. 
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Wofford's  great  plays  were  made  by  Dukes,  Martin,  and 
Johnston.  Dukes  beat  tlie  record  of  foul  tlirowing  on  tin; 
city  Y.  M.  C.  A.  floor. 

The  following  men  compose  the  team:  Dukes,  Allen, 
Martiu,  Switzer,  and  Johnson.  Anderson  Avas  substituted 
for  Switzer  in  the  second  haK. 

4»  4»  4» 

LYCEUM. 

Two  very  fine  entertainments  were  given  the  lyceum 
members  last  month. 

The  first  was  by  Hon.  David  DeArmond.  His  subject 
w^as  ^'Victory."  The  lecture  was  full  of  fine  thought.  His 
tribute  to  Robt.  E.  Lee  was  very  good.  The  lecturer  is 
Congressman  from  Missouri. 

The  second  attraction  by  Maro  on  February  19th  w^as 
very  fine.  He  is  considered  one  of  the  finest  magicians  in 
America. 

«|i  4t 

WITH  THE  PEOFESSOES. 
Prof.  Rembert  went  to  Columbia  last  month  to  represent 
Wofford  in  a  meeting  of  the  South  Carolina  Intercollegiate 
Athletic  Association. 

Prof.  Clinkscales  addressed  the  Charlotte  Y.  M.  C.  A.  on 
February  11th. 

Dr.  Snyder  delivered  his  lecture  on  Shakespeare  to  the 
^Tewberry  Lyceum  last  month. 

Prof.  Gamewell  went  to  Charlotte  on  February  22d  in 
the  interest  of  the  lyceum. 

Dr.  Snyder  delivered  the  address  at  the  laying  of  the 
corner  stone  of  the  new  postoflice  building  on  February  22d. 

Dr.  Wallace  addressed  the  city  Y.  M.  C.  A.  on  March  4th. 

Dr.  Snyder  has  been  appointed  to  deliver  a  course  of  ad- 
dresses in  English  literature  at  the  University  of  Chicago 
this  summer,  and  also  at  the  Chautauqua  in  Kew  York. 
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Dr.  Waller  addressed  the  Wofford  Y.  M.  C.  A.  on  March 
4th. 

Prof.  Clinkscales  was  away  for  a  week  last  month  deliver- 
mg  lectures  in  the  middle  part  of  the  State. 

Dr.  Snyder  has  been  appointed  chairman  of  the  Educa- 
tional Committee  by  the  president  of  the  Spartanburg 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Dr.  Carlisle  was  confined  to  his  room  with  a  cold  for  a 
few  days  last  month. 

Dr.  Snyder  delivered  an  address  in  Asheville,  I^s^.  C,  last 
month.    This  was  delivered  defore  the  lyceum  of  that  place. 

4i  »>  4» 

OiST  THE  CAMPUS. 
After  several  resignations,    the    Sophomore  exhibition 
speakers  are  as  follows: 

Calhoun. — L.  K.  Jennings,  A.  B.  Copeland. 
Carlisle. — J.  F.  Thompson,  J.  L.  Breeden. 
Preston— W.  C.  Curry,  C.  M.  Carroll. 

The  geology  class  went  to  Clifton  with  Professor  DuPre 
to  study  the  rocks  in  their  natural  condition. 

A  number  of  Wofford  boys  were  guests  at  a  colonial  re- 
ception given  by  the  Seniors  at  Converse  College  last 
month. 

The  Wofford  College  Journal  Avill  have  a  place  in  the 
future  on  the  reading  tables  in  the  Library  of  Congress. 

Mrs.  Cooke  went  to  ]N^orfolk,  Va.,  on  March  2d,  where 
she  was  called  on  account  of  the  death  of  her  father. 

G.  B.  Dukes,  '03,  was  on  the  campus  last  month  visiting 
among  the  boys.  Mr.  Dukes  is  principal  of  the  Cokesbury 
Conference  School. 

Tom  Reid  was  unwell  for  several  days  last  month. 
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J.  C.  Harmon  went  to  Clover  on  March  ^d.  After  preach- 
ing at  this  place  on  the  following  Sunday,  he  went  to  his 
home  for  a  short  visit. 

M.  B.  Pierce  went  to  Greenwood  and  Augusta  on  business 
last  month.  He  also  spent  the  22d  of  February  in  jSTorth 
Carolina  with  friends. 

J.  J.  Welch,  of  the  Sophomore  class,  was  called  home  on 
February  10th  on  account  of  the  death  of  his  father.  The 
sympathy  of  the  entire  campus  is  extended  to  Mr.  Welch. 

J.  C.  Hunter,  '08,  was  forced  to  go  to  his  home  at  Gray 
Court  during  the  past  month  on  account  of  illness. 

The  executive  committee  of  the  State  Oratorical  Associa- 
tion held  a  meeting  here  this  month.  Mr.  O.  M.  Mitchell, 
of  Wofford  College,  is  president  of  this  committee. 

The  holiday  given  on  Washington's  birthday  was  spent  in 
various  ways  by  the  students.  Some  went  home,  while 
others  went  for  walks  and  drives ;  still  others  confined  them- 
selves to  their  books. 

Messrs.  J.  R.  Lyles  and  Roy  Webster  have  been  chosen  to 
represent  Wofford  in  the  Furman-Wofford  debate,  which 
will  be  held  some  time  in  May. 

A  good  many  boys  have  received  invitations  to  the  Junior 
reception  at  Limestone  College. 

The  city  Y.  M.  C.  A.  team  defeated  the  college  team  in  a 
slow  game  of  basket  ball  by  a  score  of  9  to  8.  This  causes  a 
tie  between  these  two  teams. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Allen,  of  the  class  of  '98,  and  one  of  Wofford's 
star  alumni  ball  players,  was-on  the  campus  last  week. 

i{t  ^  i|i 

PICKED  UP  OIS^  THE  CAJtfPUS. 
Junior  Magness  to  Soph.  Crum — What  day  of  the  month 
is  it? 

Crum — The  last  day  of  February,  the  3 1st. 
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A  Freshman  the  other  day  jumped  in  bed  with  his  grip 
in  hand  and  while  there  wrote :  ^'Dear  Ma :  Am  in  bed  with 
the  grip.    Please  send  me  ten  dollars." 

One  Senior  to  another:  ''Who  was  the  hero  of  the  'Mer- 
chant of  Venice  V  " 
"Portia,  I  think.'' 


Y.  M.  C.  A.  Department. 


W.  C.  MOORE,  EDITOR. 


licalizing  the  fact  tliat  one  of  the  best  methods  of  stimu- 
lating one's  interest  in  any  institution  is  to  acquaint  him- 
self with  its  past  history,  it  seems  that  a  short  summary  of 
what  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  has  done  would  not  be  amiss.  The 
first  association  was  organized  in  the  city  of  London  in  1844 
by  Sir  George  Williams,  a  clerk  in  a  dry  goods  establish- 
ment. His  object  at  first  was  merely  to  promote  religious 
growth  among  his  fellow  clerks.  But  the  movement  spread, 
and  seven  years  later  a  similar  organization  was  formed  in 
Boston.  At  first  it  seems  to  have  been  an  organization  pri- 
marily for  business  men.  However,  in  1858  a  student  de- 
partment was  formed.  And  in  1878  the  IntercoUegian  was 
founded.  Still  later  a  railroad  department  was  organized. 
The  movement  has  grown  until  it  now  covers  almost  the  en- 
tire world.  An  association  is  found  in  every  country  in 
Europe,  and  it  is  also  doing  valuable  work  in  the  various 
mission  fields,  including  South  America,  China,  Japan,  In- 
dia, and  Africa. 

E^o  one  having  a  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  associa- 
tion movement,  the  great  influence  it  has  exerted  in  the  up- 
lifting of  manhood  in  every  community  where  one  has  been 
located  can  fail  to  be  impressed  w^ith  the  fact  that  it  is  one 
of  the  most  potent  factors  for  good  in  our  land  today.  One 
of  the  most  remarkable  features  of  the  movement  has  been 
not  so  much  its  growth  in  numbers,  although  almost  un- 
paralleled when  viewed  from  this  standpoint,  as  the  scope  of 
the  work  it  undertakes.  Primarily,  of  course,  its  motive 
and  aim  is  to  promote  spiritual  growth  among  young  men. 
And  indeed  it  may  be  said  that  this  is  in  the  last  analogy  still 
its  sole  purpose.  But  with  increased  knowledge  of  sociology 
the  leaders  of  the  movement  recog-nized  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  physical,  mental,  and  spiritual  parts  of  a  man. 
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and  that  his  moral  nature  was  largely  influenced  by  the  con- 
dition of  the  physical  and  mental.  And  further  still,  that 
the  best  mental  condition  could  only  be  attained  by  proper 
physical  training.  Hence  with  this  scientific  principle  in 
mind,  namely,  this  interrelationship  between  the  physical, 
the  mental,  and  the  formal,  they  began  to  broaden  the  cur- 
riculum by  introducing  physical  and  mental  culture  as  ac- 
cessories to  soul  culture.  So  that  we  now  find  in  an  Asso- 
ciation building  bath  rooms,  a  gymnasium,  a  library  and  a 
reading  room,  as  w^ell  as  a  place  for  a  prayer  meeting. 

Our  series  of  meetings,  after  continuing  for  about  ten 
days,  have  closed.  Although  the  services  have  ended,  we 
trust  that  the  good  results  will  still  last  with  us.  We  are 
truly  thankful  for  the  spiritual  blessings  that  God  showered 
upon  our  campus  during  that  season.  There  were  several 
conversions,  and  the  whole  student  body  seems  to  have  been 
raised  up  to  a  higher  plane.  Our  thanks  are  due  to  Brother 
Herbert,  who  labored  among  us  so  earnestly  and  so  faith- 
fully. And  we  feel  that  his  efforts  have  not  been  in  vain. 
May  God  richly  bless  him  in  his  work.  ITow,  although  the 
meetings  have  closed,  we  can  still  carry  on  the  revival  move- 
ment.   We  need  more. 


The  following  men  have  gone  to  attend  the  IsTashville 
Missionary  Conference :  Dr.  Cooke,  H.  C.  Woodley,  R.  F. 
Morris,  Marion  Dargan.  The  delegation  left  Feb.  27th,  and 
is  expected  to  return  about  the  6th.  From  newspaper  ac- 
counts this  conference  must  have  been  all  that  was  expected. 
From  it  there  will  certainly  come  inspiration  for  the  prose- 
cution of  the  missionary  work  throughout  the  Christian 
world.  We  hope  Wofford's  representatives  will  bring  to  us 
new  life  and  energy. 
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WOFFORD  STUDENTS 

Are  always  welcome  at  our  Jewelry  Store.  We  solicit  your 
trade.  WOFFORD  COLLEGE  PINS,  FITTING  SCHOOL 
PINS. 

D.  C.  CORRELL,  the  Jeweler 

SIGN  OF  THE  BIG  WATCH. 

J.  aBAGWELL&BRO. 

FANCY  AND  STAPLE  GROCERIES 

FINE  CANDIES,  FRUITS, 

CIGARS  AND  TOBACCOS. 

Call  in  and  See  Us. 
—COME  TO— 

IRWIIS^'S  DTiUa  STORE 

for  anything  you  need  in  the 

DRUG  OR  TOILET  LINE, 

LAMP  and  LAMP  FIXTURES, 

FINE  CANDIES. 

One  Door  Below  DuPre's  Book  Store. 
Spartan    I^iii-iiitixi-e  Company^ 

25  EAST  MAIN  STREET. 

make  a  specialty  of  students'  supplies  in  FURNI- 
TURE, and  also  for  the  home.  We  will  take  care  of 
your  Furniture  wants. 
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WE  WANT  YOUR  TRADE 

We  can  offer  you  inducements.  We  carry  the  best  stock  in 
town.  We  want  you  to  make  our  store,  when  down  town, 
your  headquarters.  WE  ARE  AGENTS  FOR  HUYLER'S 
CANDIES. 

HEINITSH'S  DRUG  STORE 

PUBLIC  SQUARE. 

s:  -     T.     T  o  23:  isr  s  o  2^ 

— Dealer  in — 

GENERAL  MERCHANDISE, 

ICE  CREAM  and  MILK  SHAKES, 

Will  keep  many  lines  needed  by  the  College  boys.  Best  of 
attention  will  be  given  to  all  orders.   Call  and  see  us. 

325  NORTH  CHURCH  STREET. 
TO  ALL  MEN,  YOUNG  AND  OLD 

If  you  want  a  perfect  fitting  Suit  of  Clothes,  Single  Coat, 
Trousers,  Fancy  Vest,  Overcoat,  or  Rain  Coat,  see  me  or  my 
agent,  Mr.  W.  H.  Hope,  at  Fitting  School.  Our  goods  are 
good.   Our  prices  are  right. 

B.  B.  HENRY 

Phone  499.  Office  14  Magnolia  St. 

SPARTANBURG,  S.  C. 
To  see  our  line  is  to  be  convinced.    All  orders  fully  guaranteed. 

le,    31-.    B  O  -W  ID  E  ItT 

— Dealer  in — 

DRY  GOODS. 

NOTIONS,  SHOES,  ETC.    EVERYTHING  SOLD  AT 
REASONABLE  PRICES. 
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CARBON  PLATINO 


Bernhardt's 


are  the  proper  thing  now. 
MORGAN  SQUARE. 


CAUSE. — High  prices  are  not  very  popular  with  students.  The  NEW 
YORK  RACKET  STORE  sells  everything  in  Stationery,  Pen- 
cils, Ink,  and,  in  fact,  everything  that  modern  students  require, 
at  the  lowest  prices. 

EFFECT. — All  students  trade  with  us. 

PALMETTO  BUILDING,  2  DOORS  ABOVE  BISHOP'S. 

ARGYLE  HOTEL  BARBER  SHOP. 
Compressed  Air.    Electric  Massage.    Four  First  Class  White  Barbers. 
If  your  hair  is  falling  out,  try  Magnetized  Hair  Tonic. 
SPARTANBURG,  S.  C. 

FOR  THE  TOILET 

Can  we  have  the  pleasure  of  supplying  you  with  Brushes,  Perfumes, 
Toilet  Waters,  Powders,  and  all  your  other  toilet  requirements  ?  Thank 
you !  We  are  sure  that  you  will  like  our  store,  our  goods  and  our 
treatment  of  customers.  We  call  for  prescriptions  and  deliver  the 
medicine  without  extra  charge.  ROWE  &  ROWE, 

Pharmacists. 

Say,  Bill,  you  need  a  haircut  and  shave.  Yes,  I  am  going  to  JOHN 
R.  QUEEN'S  LADY  BARBER  SHOP,  No.  34  Magnolia  St.,  and  get 
a  lady  to  shave  me.  Queen  is  from  Chicago,  111.,  and  he  can  take  off 
all  bumps  and  blackheads  out  of  your  face.  Bill,  wait  for  me ;  I  will 
go  with  you.  Haircut,  to  students,  15c.  J.  R.  QUEEN,  Proprietor 
No.  34  Magnolia  Street. 

FOR  FIRST  CLASS  GROCERIES 
—Call  at— 

PHONE  92. 

"  Drs.  CALVERT  &  FLEMING 

DENTISTS. 

Southwest  Corner  Main  and  Church  Streets. 

SPARTANBURG,  S.  C. 

For  Fine  Hair  Cutting,  Shaving  and  Shampooing 

— SEE — 

W.  D.  SMITH 

HOT  AND  COLD  BATHS  AT  ALL  TIMES. 
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ARTISTIC  TAILOR. 
Suits  Cleaned  and  Pressed.  Alterations  Neatly  Done. 

20  WALL  STREET.    PHONE  327. 

TXT.  BiBiEie  CO. 

JEWELERS 
Class  Rings  Class  Pins 

A  L  F  .     K  E  E  N  E 

KEEPS   THE  BEST 

Barber  Shop 

in  the  city.  Just  in  rear  of  First  National  Bank.  Special  rates  to 
students. 

— DEALER  IN — 

FRUITS  AND  CANDIES. 
Call  around  and  see  us.  One  door  above  Spartan  Inn. 

BOSS  HEATERS  FOR  COAL 
BARLER  OIL  HEATERS 
SPARTAN     HARDWARE  COMPANY 
COLLEGE  STORE  AND  PRESSING  CLUB 

COMPTON  &  WILSON,  Proprietors. 

Groceries  mid  College  Supplies. 

SPARTANBURG 
COCA  COLA  BOTTLING 

COMPANY 
sell  the  best  bottled  goods. 


R  .     E  .     CUDD    &  CO. 

— DEALERS  IN — 

ALL  KINDS  OF  COAL 

Best  Livery  can  be  had  here.  Students'  trade  solicited.  See  our 
agents,  W.  C.  Moore  and  B.  F.  Crouch. 

PHONE  15.  36  MAGNOLIA  STREET. 
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DR.  J.  P.  McCREARY 
Dentist. 

Third  Foor,  Lee  Building. 
Office  Hours. — 9  a.  m.  to  1 130  p.  m.   2 130  to  6  .-30  p.  m.   Telephone  234. 

THOMPSON    &  DILLARD 

HEAVY  AND  FANCY  GROCERIES. 
You  can't  get  better  and  the  price  is  right.    MORGAN  SQUARE. 

W.  L.  DOUGLAS  SHOES 

$3.00  $3.50  $4.00 

Best  on  earth.   Come  and  see  them. 

M,     J,  SHERIDAN 

THE  ^I5C3-"^3L-E 

HESTER 

Fitted  with  Steam  Heat,  Electric  Lights,  and  Gas  through- 
out.  Also  rooms  with  connecting  baths. 

Spartanburg,  S.  C. 

SHORT  ORDERS.  OPEN  DAY  AND  NIGHT. 

CRESCENT  CAFE 

Boys,  we  want  you  if  you 
want  OYSTERS. 

PATRICK  &  DANIEL 

PROPRIETORS. 
17  WEST  MAIN  STREET. 
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EVERYBODY  COMES 
TO  US  FOR  SHOES 


Why  don't  you  swell  the 
crowd  and  get  your  share 
in  the  money-saving-  op- 
^portunities  we  are  offer- 
insr  ? 


■■■■■■■■■■■■aiBiitMlilfj 


AA-^^^-^-A-^-X^  JNO.  A.  WALKER 

SPARTAN  INN 

J.  D.  HUMPHRIES,  Proprietor 

Spartanburg,     ^      -      .      -       South  Carolina 

7  West  Main  St.  7  West  Main  St. 

PRICE^S  CLOTHING  STORE 

GET  THE  HABIT 

A  complete  line  of  Gents'  Furnishings  and  an  up-to-date 
stock  of  Men's  and  Children's  Clothing  always  on  hand.  The 
latest  'Varsity  styles. 

GET  THE  HABIT 

AND  GIVE  US  A  CALL. 

PRICE'S  CLOTHING  STORE 

The  Home  of  Swell  Attire 

7  W.  MAIN  STREET.  SPARTANBURG,  S.  C. 
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TRUE'S 
Greater  Department 
Store 


Already  lower  than  anyone's  prices,  will  be 
made  lower  still  to  the  college  boys,  as  we  will  be 
glad  to  make  them  a  special  discount  on  any- 
thing in  the  way  of  a  nice  Suit  of  Clothes,  Fine 
pair  Shoes,  Hat,  Shirt.  Anything  that  you  may 
want  you  can  always  find  it  for  less  money  at 


TRUE'S 
Greater  Department 

Store 

CHEAPEST  PLACE  FOR  BETTER  GOODS. 
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College  StudentsI 
College  Professors ! 

Who  is  Your  Printer? 


We  are  equipped  with  every  facility  for  handling 
any  order  entrusted  to  our  care.  Experts  in  every  de- 
partment of  our  office  enable  us  to  do  printing  that 
equals  the  best — surpasses  the  rest.    When  you  want 

Letter  Heads 
Envelopes 
Folders 

Pamphlets 
Programs 

Invitations 

Visiting  Cards 

or  anything  printed,  call  on  or  write  to  us  for  esti- 
mates. No  orders  too  large  for  our  capacity ;  none  too 
small  for  our  careful  attention. 

BAND  &  WHITE 

Printers 

19  MAGNOLIA  ST.  SPARTANBURG,  S.  C. 
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Woff ord  Boys 

Just  a  few  words,  please.  You  want  good  shoes.  That's 
the  kind  we  want  to  sell  you.  The  better  the  shoes  we  sell  the 
more  shoes  we'll  sell  you.  We  make  the  needs  of  the  college 
trade  a  special  study  and  feel  that  the  liberal  share  of  trade  we 
enjoy  with  the  Wofford  boys  is  due  to  the  fact  that  we  have 
always  tried  to  give  you  good  shoes,  with  plenty  of  snap  and 
style,  at  a  lower  price  than  obtainable  elsewhere. 

Your  patronage  is  solicited  and  will  be  appreciated  by  us. 

Wright-Scruggs  Shoe  Co. 

COLLEGE  CLOTHES  AND  fURNISHING  GOODS 

for  nobby  young  men  is  our  specialty.  If  it  is  new  and  stylish,  Floyd 
L.  Liles  has  it.  WE  OWN  OUR  OWN  BUILDING,  HAVE  NO 
HOUSE  RENT  TO  PAY,  AND  WILL  SELL  ONLY  FOR 
CASH,  and  can  give  you  better  prices  than  any  one  not  similarly 
situated. 

PLOYD  L.  LILES 


LlLES  BUILDING. 


OPPOSITE  POSTOFFICE. 


CUoffopd  College 


Henry  N.  Snyder,  A,  M.,  Litt.  D.,  President 

:  departments  ; 

MatiieinaLics,  Physics,  Chemistry,  Biology  and  ueology,  LaLin,  uic 
English,  German  and  French,  History  r  ^^1  F-'oiTutiir^,  "f  ihr-M-,.  • 
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HIS  CLOTHES  SEEM  PART  Of  HIM 


This  is  the  remark  that  is  so  often  made  about  the  man  wear- 
ing a  suit  bought  here.  It's  the  utter  absence  of  the  ''ready- 
made"  look  that  does  the  business.  Our  Suits  are  equal  to 
any  high-price  tailor-made  garments. 

Every  one  bears  the  Stamp  of  Merit, 
andt  remember* 


''WE  GUARANTEE 
EVERY  GARMENT 
FROM  STUFF 
TO  STITCHES/' 


Nothing  is  lacking  in  our  Young  iMen's 
Clothing  Department,  or  in  our  Haberdashery 
or  Hat  Departments,  and  we  trust  that  we 
shall  have  the  pleasure  of  serving  you  whenever  YOU  are 
ready.    Our  Guarantee  is  always  ''Money  Back,"  if  you 


want  It. 


M.  GREENEWALD 

The  Leading:  Clothier  and  Hatter 


23      Main  Street 


Spartanburg:,  S^  C 
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CENTRAL    NATIONAL  BANK 


JNO.  A.  LAW  .... 
GILES  L.  WILSON 
C.  C.  KIRBY  


 President 

 Cashier 

Assistant  Cashier 


To  give  careful  attention  to  the  interest  of  every  customer — 
large  or  small — is  our  constant  effort. 

MEET  YOUR  FRIENDS 

at  MADDUX'S  DRUG  STORE,  and  while  waiting  buy  your  DRUGS, 
CHEMICALS,  SODA  WATER  and  CIGARS.  We  have  a  complete 
line  of  everything  usually  kept  in  a  drug  store. 


Every  merchant  expecting  business  from  Wofford  College  students 
should  show  appreciation  by  advertising  with  them.   HERE'S  US. 


The  Photographer  and  Optician 

can  give  you  the  best  service  in  both  lines  obtainable. 


W.  E.  MADDUX  &  CO. 


190  MAGNOLIA  STREET. 


HOPKIN  S  SHOP 


HOPKIN'S  SHOP 


26  EAST  MAIN  STREET. 
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Spartanburg   Business  College 


Business  opportunities  for  young  men  while 
attending  Wofford  College. 

Instruction  thorough,  and  our  graduates  find 
ready  employment. 


V.  p.  PATTERSON  L.  B.  VERNON 

Clothing,  Shoes 

and  Hats  at  the 

BATTERY  CLOTHING  CO. 

Always  ready  to  guarantee  quality  and  prices.  Special  dis- 
count to  students.  Yours  to  please. 

50  MORGAN  SQUARE. 

D.  D.  BISHOP  &  CO. 

PALMETTO  CORNER. 
— Headquarters  for — 

FINE  CONFECTIONS     FRUITS    CAKES  CIGARS 

All  Cold  and  Hot  Drinks,  etc.  Spacious  European  Restaurant 
and  Oyster  Parlors.  Ice  Cream  and  other  refreshments  in 
season. 

PHONE  281. 
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J.  W.  Simpson,  Cashier;  R.  R.  Brown,  President  Cowpens  Mfg.  Co.; 
J.  J.  Littlejohn,  President  Jonesville  Mfg.  Co. 

Fidelity  Loan  and  Trust  Co. 

OF  SPARTANBURG,  S.  C. 


Capital  $30,000.  Surplus,  $31,200. 


W.  E.  Burnett  President 

J.  W.  Simpson  Treasurer 

R.  K.  Carson  Attorney 

DIRECTORS. 
A.  H.  Twichell  W.  E.  Burnett 

W.  S.  Manning  J.  B.  Cleveland 

J.  F.  Cleveland 


Interest  will  be  allowed  at  the  rate  of  4  per  cent,  per  annum  on  all 
sums  of  five  dollars  or  more,  remaining  on  deposit  for  three  months, 
and  4  1-2  per  cent,  on  certificate  of  deposit  for  six  months,  to  be  com- 
puted and  added  to  account  semi-annually — i.  e.,  on  the  last  days  of 
June  and  December.  Provided  that  nothing  herein  shall  prevent  the 
payment  of  interest  to  any  depositor  closing  his  account  before  the 
semi-annual  statement. 
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A  Satisfaction  Drug  Store 

We  try  to  give  the  fullest  measure  of  satisfaction  here. 
We  know  that  everything  we  sell  is  of  the  best  possible 
quality. 

WE  KNOW  THAT  OUR  PRICES  ARE  RIGHT. 

We  know  that  we  endeavor  to  give  prompt,  efficient,  cour- 
teous service. 

If  we  should  fall  below  the  mark  in  any  instance  we  shall  be 
grateful  to  you  if  you  will  call  our  attention  to  it. 

Ligon's    Drug  Store 


The  DuPre  Book  Store 


No.  8  West  Main  Street 
Spattanbuf      -    -  S«  C» 


Books  Stationery  Pictures 


Advertisements. 
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A  Character  in  Shoes 


There  is  a  certain  character  and  style  about  the  Shoes 
we  show  that  makes  them  distinct  from  others.  They 
are  the  finest  results  from  carefully  selected  stocks, 
and,  whatever  your  shoe  needs  are,  you  will  have 
them  filled  here.  We  make  a  special  effort  to  meet 
the  wants  of  the  college  buyer,  and  feel  sure  you  will 
make  no  mistake  in  trusting  your  shoe  business  to  us. 


C.  W.  Anderson  &  Co. 

PULL  LINE  GYMNASIUM  SHOES.  OPPOSITE  MONUMENT. 


^Come  thou  with  us  and  we  will  do  thee  good  work" 


Thirteen  years  of  satisfactory  work 
for  the  college  boys  solicits  your 
further  patronage. 


SPARTANBURG  STEAM  LAUNDRY 
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HOW  TO  MAKE  MONEY 


Use  Heat  and  Lightlntelligently 
Use  Gas  Stoves  and  Heaters 
Use  Universal  Welsbachs 

In  this  way  you  save  money,  and  just  as  soon  as 
you  start  to  save  money,  then  youVe  making  money. 


SPARTANBURG  RAILWAY,  GAS  &  ELECTRIC  CO. 

Wofford  students 


Make  yourselves  at  home  at 


THE  PALMETTO  BOOK  STORE 


A  full  line  of  Text-Books,  Student  Supplies,  Station- 
ery and  Waterman's  Ideal  Fountain  Pens  on  hand. 


C.  N.  Sapp,  College  Agent 


Advertisements. 
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MY  CHOICE  AND  YOURS 


if  you  want  first-class 
laundry  work,  is  the  P.  S. 
Laundry.  We  do  not  ruin 
your  garments  with  chem- 
icals, and  we  do  not  tear 
them  in  handling.  We 
give  you  a  color  that  is  im- 
maculate and  a  finish  that 
is  exquisite.  When  you 
want  artistic  laundry  go  to 


THE  PEOPirS  STEAM  lADNDRY 


LANDER  COLLEGE 

(Formerly  Williamston  Female  College.) 
Greenwood,  S»  C 

Pursues  its  fixed  ideals : 
Of  modest  claims  and  large  fulfilment. 

Of  thorough  college  work  and  continual  reviews  of  elementary 
studies. 

Of  building  womanly  character  and  avoiding  training  for  pub- 
licity. 

Of  pointing  to  Christ  as  highest  teacher  and  shunning  all  that 
does  not  honor  Him. 

Second  section  opens  Oct.  25,  1905. 
Third  section  opens  Nov.  30,  1905. 
Send  for  catalogue  to  * 


JOHN  O,  WILLSON 

GREENWOOD,  S.  C. 
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— IF  YOU  WISH  THE — 

HIGHEST  GRADE  BARBER  WORK 

and  to  have  it  done  in  the  best  ventilated  shop — also  to  have  your  shoes 
shined  nicely — call  at  my  shop,  near  Southern  Depot,  next  door>  to 
Maddux's  Drug  Store.  Respectfully, 

A.  W.  LEMMOND 
"STYLE  CENTER  POR  MEN" 


Boys,  we  want  YOU  to  make  our  store  your  headquarters. 
We  will  always  have  the  NEW  THINGS  to  offer  you  in 

Hats  and 
Furnishings 

OUR  TAILORING  DEPARTMENT— We  take  the  great- 
est pride,  never  permitting  our  customers  to  take  a  suit  until 
it  comes  up  to  the  high  standard  we  have  set.  Suits  from 
$16.50  up,  at  any  time. 


Pressing  Club,  $1.00  per  Month 


BOMAR  &  CRIGLER 

Tailors,  Matters  and  Furnishers 


72  MORGAN  SQUARE.  SPARTANBURG,  S.  C. 


Unffnrli  (Hclbg^  initrnal 


LITERARY  DEPARTMENT 


COURTENAY  ANDERSON,  EDITOR. 


A  Perfect  Trust. 

Life's  journey  still  before  me  lies, 

The  road's  in  mist,  'tis  true, 
Yet  trust  I  in  my  Father's  love, 

He'll  guide  me  safely  through. 
Whatever  the  lot  He  assigns  me,  , 

Mine  that  lot  shall  be ; 
Upon  his  breast  I'll  find  sweet  rest, 

For  He  will  comfort  me. 

Whate'er  I  do,  to  Him  I  pray. 

That  He  may  guide  my  way. 
And  leaning  on  His  strong  right  arm, 

I  know  I  cannot  stray. 
Whate'er  the  course  my  star  shall  take. 

The  Star  which  lights  my  road, 
O'er  Land  or  Sea,  where'^er  it  be, 

Its  terminus  is  God. 

Marvin  T.  Wharton,  '06. 


It  was  Better  So. 

The  last  full  chords  still  vibrated  through  the  empty  audi- 
torium. Eeinhard  Franz  had  finished  his  rehearsal.  Just 
for  one  moment  he  sat  immovable  before  his  piano,  his 
brown  eyes  fixed  dreamily  upon  the  music  sheet,  and  his 
head  held  forward  as  if  to  catch  the  lingering  sweetness  of 
the  nocturne  he  had  been  playing,  as  it  became  blended  with 
the  surrounding  silence.    Sitting  there,  with  lines  of  his 
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frank  face  relaxed  into  a  half-conscious  smile,  with  the  long, 
black  locks  hanging  over  his  shoulders,  and  an  expression  of 
deepest  emotion  shining  from  his  eyes,  truly  he  seemed  not 
merely  a  music  student  at  Boston,  but  the  real,  living 
Chopin. 

Then  waking  from  his  revery,  he  asked,  without  looking 
around,  in  a  mellow,  subdued  voice : 

Well,  professor,  was  that  any  better  T 

]Rot  receiving  any  reply,  he  turned  suddenly,  and  met  the 
eyes  of  his  little  gray-haired  professor  fixed  intently  upon 
him.  A  tear  stole  down  the  old  man's  cheek,  a  sparkle  of 
emotion  and  enthusiasm  made  his  eyes  bright,  and  his  aged 
hands  trembled  with  excitement.  Coming  slowly  across  the 
stage,  he  answered  huskily: 

^'That  was  grand!  You  have  the  soul  of  musical  genius, 
boy.  You  feel — ^you  are  one  with  Chopin — and  others  feel ! 
You  may  become  the  musical  bard,  mind,  soul,  and  the  musi- 
cal rhapsodist  of  America  1" 

Such  outbursts  of  feeling  did  not  surprise  Reinhard,  for 
he  had  often  heard  those  very  words  before.  So  modestly 
acknowledging  the  compliment,  he  asked: 

''But  sir,  you  have  never  told  me  the  particulars  concern- 
ing the  contest  on  tomorrow  evening." 

'Tor  reasons  of  my  own,  I  thought  best  not  to  tell  you 
until  now,"  answered  the  old  man.  "But  it's  this  way:  the 
great  pianist,  Berstein,  has  offered  a  prize  to  the  student  in 
this  conservatory  who  shall  excel  in  the  rendering  of  any  one 
of  Chopin's  nocturnes  tomorrow  evening.  The  prize  is  one 
thousand  dollars !" 

For  a  moment  the  face  of  Reinhard  lighted  up,  as  he 
thought  of  the  luxuries  such  a  prize  would  bring  to  his  hum- 
ble home  in  the  hills  of  Carolina.  He  thought  of  his  mother 
toiling  patiently  for  him,  day  after  day — and  determined  to 
try  for  the  prize.  However,  there  was  a  doubtful  tone  in  his 
voice  as  he  asked: 

"There  is  a  chance  for  me  ?" 

"You  will  win!"  returned  the  professor,  decidedly. 
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^'Even  against  Otto  Cyril?  I  have  often  heard  you  say 
that  he  is  the  most  brilliant  performer  in  the  conservatory." 

The  old  man  came  closer  and  said  in  a  low  voice : 

''He  is  brilliant — but  he  has  no  soul!  He  feels  not — he 
can  never  touch  the  heart.  He  knows  this,  and  hates  those 
who  can.  You  will  win — but  beware  of  Otto  Cyril !"  And 
the  next  instant  he  was  gone. 

Reinhard  sat  long  in  silence,  thinking  of  what  he  had 
heard.  He  could  hardly  believe  that  it  was  possible  to  win 
against  this  man,  but  the  words,  still  sounding  in  his  ears, 
roused  a  wild  hope  he  could  not  express.  Finally  he  folded 
the  sheet  before  him,  and  starting  to  rise,  said  almost  in- 
audibly : 

''I  will  win  against  him!" 

''You  can't !"  returned  a  sneering  voice  at  his  side.  Turn- 
ing quickly,  he  looked  into  the  dark,  haughty  face  of  Otto 
Cyril. 

"You  can't !"  repeated  the  older  man,  with  a  smile  of  dis- 
dain curling  his  lips.  "Boston  doesn't  give  prizes  to  such  as 
you.   I  have  heard  you — it  is  impossible." 

"I  shall  try,"  quietly  returned  Reinhard,  turning  to  leave 
the  hall.  And  as  he  went  through  the  door,  he  heard  the 
dark-faced  pianist  mutter  passionately : 

"I  must  win — let  others  beware  !" 

Until  the  light  of  morning  broke  through  his  little  win- 
dow did  Reinhard  sit  alone  in  his  room.  He  wanted  the 
prize ;  he  must  have  the  prize.  He  wanted  it  for  his  mother. 
And  as  he  thought  of  the  warning  and  half -concealed  threat 
conveyed  by  the  words  of  Otto  Cyril,  his  face  became  hard 
with  determination,  and  he  muttered  through  clenched 
teeth  and  tightly  drawn  lips: 

"It  must  be  mine !" 

At  last  the  night  came !  The  blazing  auditorium  was 
filled  with  eager  and  expectant  facesr  Almost  before  he 
was  conscious  of  it,  Reinhrd  found  himself  looking  into 
those  thousands  of  faces,  and  wondering  Avhether  sympathy 
found  a  place  in  any  of  those  hearts.    He  listened  atten- 
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tively,  as  one  after  the  other  of  his  competitors  rendered 
their  selections.  At  last  he  heard  the  name  ^'Otto  Cyril," 
and  knew  that  his  time  was  next.  He  saw  the  form  of  the 
dark-eyed  man,  as  he  seated  himself,  and  struck  the  opening 
chords  of  his  nocturne.  The  technique  was  almost  perfect, 
yet,  as  Reinhard  listened,  he  felt  that  under  the  brilliance 
and  forced  vivacity  there  was  a  strange  lack  of  something — 
a  lack  of  true  expression.  He  heard  the  applause  echo  and 
re-echo  throu.gh  the  hall.  Peal  after  peal  rolled  through  the 
multitude !  They  had  gone  wild !  Yet  Reinhard,  looking  at 
the  dark-faced  man  as  he  re-crossed  the  stage,  was  surprised 
to  see  a  look  of  scorn  in  his  flashing  eyes,  and  to  hear  the 
thin  lips  mutter: 
^ToolsT' 

When  the  applause  had  died  away,  Reinhard  seated  him- 
self at  the  piano,  and  amid  breathless  silence  began  the 
greatest  nocturne  of  Chopin.  At  first  his  touch  was  timid, 
but  soon  he  seeiued  to  forget  those  thousands  looking  at 
him,  and  threw  his  whole  soul  into  the  interpretation  of  the 
spirit  of  the  great  master.  And  well  he  succeeded,  for  never 
had  they  heard  all  possible  expressions  interpreted  in  such 
perfect  harmony.  At  times  soft,  soulful  strains  swept  over 
the  hearers,  thrilling  them  by  the  subtle  power  of  veiled  and 
tender  melancholy.  At  times  sweet,  passionate  cadences  ex- 
pressed a  pathos  that  made  the  chords  of  the  heart  vibrate 
in  unison.  And  at  times  dreamy,  lyric  notes  glided  in  with 
an  indescribable  soothing  effect.  Again  the  melody  swelled, 
now  tragic,  dramatic,  now  heroic  brilliant,  now  fantastic, 
now  grand,  ever  flooding  the  hall  with  waves  of  the  most 
beautiful  tone  color. 

And  the  people's  hearts  responded.  Many  were  the  hard, 
stern  faces  that  were  made  mild  and  gentle.  Many  were  the 
tears  that  trickled  over  careworn  faces,  welling  from  hearts 
long  strangers  to  sympathy  and  love.  Many  were  the  eyes 
that  sparkled  with  animation,  and  renewed  aspirations,  as 
those  notes  sounded  through  the  hall.  And  the  committee 
had  already  written  '^Reinhard  Franz — winner."    All  were 
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held  as  if  spellbound,  except  Otto  Cyril,  who  sat  scouling  at 
the  audience,  with  scorn,  hatred,  and  a  faint  suggestion  even 
of  exultation  written  upon  his  dark  features. 

Reinhard  had  almost  finished.  Gradually  the  music 
swelled,  and  he  was  now  ready  to  complete  his  triumph  in 
the  grand  finale.  But  at  that  instant  the  burst  of  melody 
was  cut  short !  His  fingers  still  ran  over  the  keys,  but  the 
notes  were  indistinct  and  mufiled.  The  soft  pedal  was  being 
pressed !  Reinhard  placed  his  foot  on  the  pedal,  then  re- 
moved it — still  only  the  mufiled  notes  came !  He  gave  up  in 
despair,  for  he  felt  that  an  enemy,  in  some  unaccountable 
way,  had  thus  ruined  the  effects  of  his  efforts.  As  he  re- 
turned to  his  seat,  he  noticed,  just  for  one  moment,  the 
smile  of  triumph  that  shot  across  the  dark  face  of  Otto  Cyril 
— and  his  heart  was  hot !  A  mist  rose  before  his  eyes  as  he 
heard  the  scattering  tokens  of  appreciation,  for  that  audi- 
ence, which  he  had  so  swayed  a  moment  before,  now  refused 
their  homage,  because  (as  they  believed)  he  had  made  one 
fatal  mistake  in  the  use  of  the  pedal!  As  in  a  dream  he 
heard  a  voice  proclaim  Cyril  winner,  and  heard  the  roar  of 
applause  that  followed !  He  had  lost ! 

He  was  not  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  great  hall  had  be- 
come empty  until  the  silence  was  broken  by  a  gentle,  sympa- 
thetic voice : 

''Why  was  it  so  r 

Turning  his  expressionless  eyes,  he  looked  into  the  white 
face  of  his  little  old  professor.  He  answered  not  a  word, 
but  crossing  to  the  piano,  he  kneeled  before  it.  Bending 
silently  over  the  pedals,  he  pointed  to  a  small  hole  just  un- 
derneath the  soft  one,  through  which  a  string  passed  to  the 
room  below!  The  old  man  looked  with  burning  eyes,  then 
asked : 

''Who !" 

"Otto  Cyril !"  came  the  answer. 

"I  am  sorry !  It  was  yours !"  said  the  old  man  in  a  chok- 
ing voice,  as  he  fervently  grasped  the  boy's  hand.  "I  am 
sorry !"  he  repeated,  and  was  gone. 
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The  small  hours  of  the  morning  had  come  and  gone.  The 
first  streaks  of  dawn  had  appeared,  still  the  tireless  steps  of 
Reinhard  Franz  echoed  through  his  humble  room.  He  was 
thinking — thinking!  He  knew  not  that  just  outside  the 
door,  crouched  in  the  twilight,  was  the  wasted  form  of  his 
professor.  He  knew  not,  when  he  seated  himself  at  his  own 
little  piano,  and  let  his  fingers  run  over  the  keys,  that 
strained  ears  listened.  Yet  it  was  so.  And  as  he  finally 
touched  the  opening  notes  of  the  fatal  nocturne,  and  gave 
forth  again  those  melodies  burnt  into  his  very  soul,  the  rapt 
ears  on  the  outside  discovered  under  those  melancholy  and 
pensive  strains  now  a  deeper  and  more  genuine  feeling,  a 
subtly  expressed  sorrow,  not  found  before.  They  detected 
under  the  grander  and  more  brilliant  bursts  a  loftier,  a 
nobler,  and  a  purer  aspiration,  evpressed  even  more  beauti- 
fully than  on  that  fatal  evening.  And  as  the  last  chords 
were  struck,  vibrating  in  full  and  perfect  harmony,  the  little 
gray-haired  man,  slipping  away  in  the  uncertain  twilight, 
murmured  to  himself: 

^'It  was  better  so 

W.  C.  Curry,  Jr.,  '08. 


History, 

History  is  a  narrative  of  past  events.  It  reveals  to  us 
things  that  have  occurred,  their  causes  and  effects.  It  is  the 
province  of  the  historian  to  trace  out  all  the  changes,  in  fact 
all  those  things  respecting  the  character  and  condition  of  a 
state  or  nation.  By  it  we  become  acquainted  with  those 
nations  that  have  existed,  and  by  knowing  the  causes  of  their 
prosperity  or  adversity,  we  may  be  greatly  benefited.  His- 
tory explains  the  causes  of  great  events,  such  as  the  rise  and 
fall  of  nations.  This  is  greatly  beneficial  to  the  future  gen- 
erations, because  it  teaches  them  the  secret  of  their  success 
and  warns  them  against  those  things  which  have  been  detri- 
mental to  the  people  of  the  past,  in  every  respect,  both  in- 
dividually and  collectively.    It  discloses  the  failure  of  the 
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lives  of  many  men,  and  also  gives  a  reason  for  the  same.  It 
enumerates  many  who  would  have  been  shining  lights  to  the 
world  and  ornaments  to  their  country,  but  for  certain  rea- 
sons they  have  passed  away  prematurely,  unlamented  and 
unhonored.  Experience  is  good,  but  without  the  aid  of  his- 
tory we  have  nothing  save  our  own  experience.  If  we  know 
nothing  of  the  events  of  the  past,  nothing  of  the  causes  that 
have  produced  such  wonderful  results,  how  can  we  be  ex- 
pected to  excel  those  who  lived  when  such  things  occurred? 
Knowing  the  things  that  appertain  to  the  past,  we  are  better 
able  to  judge  of  the  future,  and  are  also  better  prepared  to 
avoid  those  evils  which  have  characterized  nations,  and 
which  have  resulted  in  their  downfall.  By  the  light  of  his- 
tory we  become  acquainted  with  the  bold  and  daring  exploits 
of  men,  with  governments  and  their  results,  with  the  cus- 
toms and  habits  of  those  who  lived  before.  The  quicksands 
which  have  been  so  fatal  to  many  should  be  avoided  and  are 
avoided.  We  can  permit  ourselves,  as  it  were,  to  feast  on 
the  luxuries  of  the  east,  to  walk  amid  the  groves  sacred  to 
the  muses,  to  listen  to  and  feel  the  power  of  eloquence  as 
it  fell  from  Grecian  and  Roman  tongues,  to  behold  men  ar- 
rayed for  battle,  some  fighting  for  the  liberty  of  their  coun- 
try, others  fighting  for  spoils  and  renown. 

Seeing  all  this,  we  can  but  exclaim,  ^'How  wonderful  are 
the  things  that  have  been  recorded  by  the  pen  of  the  his- 
torian!" We  can  go  back  and  see  Adam  and  Eve  in  the 
beautiful  garden,  enjoying  its  luxuries,  and  also  trace  the 
cause  that  brought  sin  into  its  lovely  bowers.  We  can  read 
the  fate  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  Babylon  and  all  those 
once-flourishing  cities.  We  can  attend  Alexander  in  his 
successes  in  the  East,  and  at  last,  having  no  more  nations  to 
conquer,  see  him  perish  by  his  ovm  folly.  We  become  ac- 
quainted with  names  up  onwhich  posterity  delights  to  dwell, 
such  as  Demosthenes,  Pericles,  Socrate^  Plato,  and  many 
others.  The  fields  of  Marathon,  Leuctra  and  Plataea  are 
sufficient  to  show  in  what  the  love  of  country  will  result. 
We  become  acquainted  with  Carthage  when  in  the  acme  o± 
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'her  glory,  with  her  commanding  fleet  and  her  extensive 
commerce,  and  we  can  read  the  cause  of  her  decay  and  her 
destruction.  We  can  see  the  gallant  Koman  general,  Scipio, 
triumphing  over  her  ruins  and  dictating  peace  to  her  down- 
trodden sons.  We  can  look  back  upon  Egypt,  the  country  in 
which  learning  was  cradled,  and  behold  with  wonder  that 
country  of  the  pyramids.  By  history  we  are  acquainted 
wdth  Roman  oratory  and  jurisprudence,  her  conquests  and 
her  prosperity,  and  the  causes  of  her  decay.  We  read  of 
Caesar's  exploits  and  can  see  him  standing  on  the  banks  of 
the  Rubicon,  when  deciding  his  country's  fate.  We  can  fol- 
low Hannibal  in  his  route  over  the  Alps,  and  Cicero  in  the 
senate  chamber.  We  follow  !N^apoleon  when  causing  terror 
to  the  European  monarchs  and  laying  waste  their  extensive 
territories;  we  continue  with  him  until  his  star  went  down 
at  Waterloo.  History  links  together  age  upon  age,  and 
stands  like  a  beacon  light  to  warn  men  that  certain  steps  will 
lead  to  shame  and  destruction,  while  others  will  crown  with 
success.  It  stands  upon  the  pillars  of  time  and  points  with 
her  sign-posts  back  to  man's  primeval  state,  and  continues 
its  work  down  through  the  lapse  of  time.  It  is  as  indispen- 
sable to  knowledge  as  the  compass  and  chart  to  the  mariner. 
We  are  not  permitted  to  cull  the  flowers  of  felicity  and  ease 
all  our  lives,  for  the  history  of  the  best  and  greatest  tells 
plainly  the  tale.  It  is  not  the  province  of  the  historian  to 
remove  with  his  pen  the  rocks  and  turf  from  our  path,  but 
to  show  them  to  us,  and  the  necessity  of  avoiding  them.  If 
all  the  sons  of  a  country  were  patriots,  she  would  have 
nothing  to  fear;  but  there  are  demagogues  and  would-be 
tyrants  in  every  clime.  Who  does  not  shudder  when  he 
reads  of  the  cruelties  and  treachery  of  a  ISTero,  a  Calijula,  a 
Benedict  Arnold,  and  such  characters?  These  are  they  who 
blast  a  nation's  hopes;  while  there  are  others  who  cling  to 
the  best  interest  of  their  country,  loath  to  see  her  degener- 
ate, and  who  are  ready  to  say,  even  when  she  is  in  her  most 
corrupt  condition: 
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''I  love  tlieo  next  to  Heaven  above, 
Land  of  my  fathers,  thee  I  love 
And  rail  thy  slanders  as  they  will, 
With  all  thy  faults,  I  love  thee  still." 

Some  have  gained  renovm  and  deserve  the  name,  such  as 
a  Wallace,  a  Bruce,  a  Tell.  They  were  the  Gibraltar  of 
their  country's  cause  and  the  E^orth  star  of  their  hopes. 
Upon  such  names  the  historian  delights  to  dwell,  and  the 
reader,  whoever  he  be,  can  not  fail  to  be  interested  and 
moved,  if  he  has  any  patriotism  or  generous  impulse  im- 
planted in  his  breast.  We  see,  as  we  read,  frequently  the 
ship  of  state  drifts  wildly  away  into  the  ocean  of  anarchy, 
fast  bound  for  Charybdis  or  Scylla,  without  chart  or  com- 
pass, and  others  snatching  up  her  broken  ruins  purpose  to 
use  the  fragments  in  the  construction  of  another  edifice,  and 
sometimes  succeed;  but  sometimes  in  their  success  they  be- 
come reckless,  and  as  a  result,  the  edifice  which  they  have 
erected  falls. 

When  war  is  proclaimed  and  the  toscin  is  sounded,  when 
the  hosts  are  marshalled  and  the  conflict  begins,  history  pro- 
claims the  joyful  news  in  favor  of  one  side,  while  the  other 
is  full  of  calamity  and  woe.  It  has  been  truly  said  that  hu- 
man life  is  a  warfare,  and  history  testifies  to  the  assertion. 
History  marks  the  place  of  rising,  declining  and  fallen  na- 
tions and  individuals,  but  frequently  points  and  says :  ^'Here 
stood  a  nation,  proud  and  free ;  it  bade  fair  to  stand  forever, 
but  the  hand  of  adversity  has  laid  it  low."  Before  the 
tribunal  of  history,  statesmen  grow  pale,  kings  descend  from 
their  curule  chair,  and  conquerors  fall  even  in  the  midst  of 
triumph.  We  admire,  we  loathe  characters  in  all  ages.  We 
admire  justice  in  Aristides,  bravery  in  Leonidas,  virtue  in 
Socrates.  We  follow  truth  not  only  when  it  is  unfettered, 
but  we  follow  its  supporters  into  exile,  into  prison;  we  see 
it  pass  through  the  fiery  ordeal,  and  come  out  purer,  less 
adulterated,  stronger  for  the  conflict  with  its  opponent — 
error.  There  are  golden  fingers  ever  pointing  thinking  man- 
kind onward  to  yet  higher  spheres,  where  he  can  strike  the 
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silver  key-note  of  grander  and  nobler  conceptions,  of  God, 
of  truth  and  intellectual  progress,  which  alone  can  give 
unity  and  happiness  to  the  world. 

Through  the  voice  of  history  we  hear  the  sound  of  the 
sculptor's  chisel,  shaping  rocks  divinely  beautiful;  we  hear 
the  poets  singing  upon  their  golden  harps  the  hopes,  the 
loves,  the  memories  and  aspirations  of  the  world.  We  hear 
the  shouts  of  a  Columbus  as  he  unfurled  the  banner  of  St. 
Castile;  we  hear  the  sighs  of  a  Magellan  weeping  for  joy, 
as  he  reaches  the  southern  seas  with  his  proud  old  ship.  Sans 
Victory,  as  it  anchors  in  the  harbor  of  St.  Lucas,  when  he 
had  accomplished  one  of  the  grandest  achievements  of  the 
human  race,  that  of  circumnavigating  the  earth.  Through 
history's  voice  we  hear  the  sound  of  the  printing  press  as  it 
gives  pinions  to  thought.  From  the  golden  harp  of  history 
we  hear  the  dying  groans  of  the  age  of  chivalry;  we  hear 
the  infant  voice  of  freedom  in  its  innocence  and  purity  upon 
the  shores  of  the  E^ew  World,  prattling  in  the  morning  light 
of  liberty,  nourished  with  love,  hope  and  aspiration,  reared 
in  the  grand  faith  of  liberty  of  conscience,  the  grandest  in- 
centive that  ever  slumbered  in  the  human  soul ;  so  taught  and 
reared  under  the  inspiration  of  so  grand  a  faith,  it  has  im- 
parted to  this  thoughtful  age  that  slight  evidence  cannot 
hold  the  souFs  most  sacred  altar,  and  reason  bows  at  its 
shrine. 

Through  the  reveries  of  history  we  hear  today  the  primi- 
tive key-note  of  the  English  language,  struck  by  the  hand  of 
a  Locke,  a  Bacon  and  a  Shakespeare;  we  hear  the  rustling 
wing  of  thought  fresh  from  the  brain  of  man,  guided  in  its 
trackless  course  along  the  electric  wire,  above  the  clouds, 
under  the  bosom  of  the  sea,  from  the  Old  World  to  the 
ISTew,  from  nation  to  nation,  by  a  Franklin,  a  Morse  and  a 
Marconi.  From  the  whisperings  of  history  we  hear  the 
voice  of  a  Calvin  pleading  the  rights  of  religious  freedom, 
mingled  with  the  dying  groans  of  a  Servitis;  we  hear  the 
mighty  voice  of  a  Luther  crying  in  defense  of  the  Church; 
we  hear  the  humble  voices  of  Puritans  crying,  '^Resistance 
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to  tyrants  in  obedience  to  God.''  From  the  voice  of  the  six- 
teenth century  we  hear  the  stifling  wails  and  dying  groans 
of  martyred  men  who  failed  to  kneel  before  a  procession  of 
mojiks.  Today,  from  the  streaming  light  of  an  intelligent 
Christian  age,  we  see  the  silent  hand  of  reason  brushing  back 
the  musty  curtains  of  a  doleful  ignorance  from  the  brain  of 
the  world,  striking  the  death  note  to  superstition  and  lulling 
its  last  imploring  hymns  to  the  land  of  forgetfulness,  and 
in  its  place  is  born  a  child  of  progress. 

Eoy  Webster,  '06. 

The  Drama  of  Reason. 

(characters:  man  and  reason.) 

Man — 

"To  be  or  not  to  be"  may  well  have  been 
The  problem  of  the  insane  Hamlet's  brain, 
But  for  my  own  the  problem's  changed  and  in 
Its  place  a  different  problem  has  its  reign; 

"Wm  I  be  or  will  I  not  be?"  'Tis  this. 
The  greater  problem,  on  which  I  ponder 
In  my  lonely  hours,  when  the  evening's  kiss 
Kests  on  all  and  night  comes  on.    I  wonder 
Then,  sometimes,  if  in  the  evening  of  life, 
When  the  twilight  has  gathered  'round  and  death 
Draws  slowly  on,  if  all  the  pain  and  strife 
And  happiness  ends  there,  or  if  the  breath 
Drawn  last  is  but  the  first  gray  streak  of  dawn 
That  ushers  in  another  day.    I  think 
Sometimes  when  all  is  dark  out  on  the  lawn 
Which  spans  the  length  of  life's  highway,  the  brink 
Of  death,  which  is  the  goal,  not  far  away, 
That  if  a  light  in  very  truth  did  shine 
Out  from  the  fancied  throne  of  God,  the  way 
Of  life  would  not  be  quite  so  hard.  Divine 
Hands  and  lips  and  eyes  all  would  beckon  me 
And  I  would  go.   I  long  have  wished  that  I 
Could  hope  that  in  that  Vast  Eternity 
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I'd  live  again  with  God,  the  Deity 
Whom  men  call  Father;  hut  I  do  not  know 
That  He  exists,  and  superstition  blacks 
The  clearest  and  the  noblest  minds.    And  so 
It  stands.    To  me  it  is  absurd  and  lacks 
The  faintest  shadow  of  a  truth.   But  when 
The  evening  of  my  life  is  come,  I'll  see 
Its  shadows  and  Fll  welcome  them,  for  then 
I'll  know  if  I  shall  live  or  cease  to  be. 
Reason — 

Oh,  Man,  there  is  a  God,  one  great  First  Cause, 
And  thou  art  but  the  product  of  His  hand ; 
He  made  and  moulded  thee ;  yet  thou  dost  pause 
To  see  if  thou  art  what  thou  art,  the  grand 
And  doubly  noble  structure  of  the  Soul. 
Dost  thou  in  truth  believe  there  is  no  God? 
And  no  Eternity,  but  that  the  whole 
Of  life  is  but  this  human  state  ?   The  clod 
Of  earth  which  thou  hast  oft  upturned,  the  sun, 
The  moon  and  stars,  the  elements ;  in  truth 
All  nature  doth  but  sho^v  that  it  was  done 
By  the  Master-hand  of  God.    And  the  youth 
Of  thine  own  life,  ripening  into  old  age. 
And  the  visions  thou  hast  seen,  and  the  dreams 
Which  thou  hast  dared  to  dream,  and  which  no  sage 
Could  e'er  unravel ;  all  these  things,  it  seems, 
And  Eeason  says,  show  that  there  is  a  God. 
'Man — 

A  God !  A  future  life !  Can  all  this  be  ? 
And  is  there,  too,  a  heaven  and  a  hell? 
Is  there  in  truth  some  vast  eternity. 
Some  place  in  which  my  soul  must  ever  dwell? 
Is  there  some  fiery  place  where,  when  I  die, 
If  I  have  not  believed,  my  soul  is  thrown 
And  left  upon  the  burning  lake,  to  lie 
Encased  in  fire  through  all  that  vast  unknown  ? 
And  if  I  have  but  just  believed  in  Him 
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Is  there  a  place  where  I  shall  be  at  rest, 
Where  sorow  never  comes,  and  where  the  dim 
Night  of  death  is  changed  to  life  with  the  blest  ? 
Why  not  believe  that  I  have  lived  before, 
As  well  as  that  I  soon  shall  live  again? 
•   That  before  my  birth,  in  the  life  of  yore, 
I  lived  in  perfect  bliss  or  woeful  pain? 
Reason — 

Oh,  Intellect  of  Man,  I  am  thy  friend, 

But  Keason  thou  hast  never  known.    I'll  go 

To  the  depths  of  Nature's  soul  and  there  send 

To  thee  the  living  proofs  of  God.   I'll  sow 

The  seeds  of  Faith  in  thee ;  the  fertile  land 

No  longer  shall  be  bare,  but  everywhere 

Thou  goest  thou  shalt  see  and  love  the  hand 

Of  Nature's  God.   Him  shalt  thou  love  and  fear ! 

Think  of  the  earth,  the  firmament,  and  all 

That  is ;  think  of  thine  own  being,  the  soul 

Which  lies  within  thee,  and  hear  thou  the  call 

Which  God  through  Nature  makes  to  thee.   The  whole 

Creation  bears  His  touch  and  none  beside 

Has  ever  grown  on  earth.    The  whole  of  thine 

Own  being  proves  there  is  a  God.    The  wide 

World  holds  no  better  proof.    Thou  art  Divine. 

Archie  Willis,  '08. 


*' Leila  s  Repentance.  ' 

"Oh,  well,  she's  late  at  our  tristing-place,  as  usual,"  mut- 
tered Harry  Dowsie,  as  he  consulted  his  watch  for  the  twen- 
tieth time  and  cast  his  flannel  clad  frame  upon  a  seat  in  the 
park  of  one  of  New  York's  villages. 

"It's  barely  possible  that  they  are  on  to  our  little  meet- 
ings here,  and  suspect  that  the  reason  m;^  little  Leila  refuses 
to  wed  the  young  man  whom  her  father  has  selected,  is — 
that  she  has  another  of  her  own  selection.  Eight-  twenty! 
Something  assuredly  must  have  happened  or  she  would  have 
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sent  some  explanation.  I  may  as  well  return  to  the  hotel/' 
be  concluded,  ^^but  I'd  like  to  see  her  so." 

Before  his  anxious  heart  could  prompt  another  exclama-- 
tion,  his  eyes  discerned  a  little  figure  flying  swiftly  towards 
him.    In  an  instant  it  arrived. 

^ 'Leila/'  he  cried,  grasping  her  delicate  band,  "I  was 
about  to  believe  you  were  not  coming  at  all.  What  has  de- 
tained you  so  long?" 

A  sweet  smile  played  on  the  girl's  rosebud  lips  as  she 
said:  '^It  was  pretty  difficult  to  come  to  you  to-night, 
Harry.  But  as  luck  would  have  it^  two  visitors  came  to  my 
rescue,  and  are  now  keeping  my  step-mother  engaged.  Of 
course  the  moment  they  arrived — ^I  slipped  off,"  and  she 
laughed  as  a  young  child  when  it  has  reached  the  climax  of 
a  story  very  thrilling  to  it.  Then  she  began  seriously, 
-'Harry,  I  do  wish  you  would  come  and  let  me  introduce  you 
to  papa.  I  am  sure  he  would  like  you.  He  does  like  Mr. 
Davis,  but  he  studies  law  under  papa,  and  he  has  gradually 
become  attached  to  him.    I  know  " 

''But,  my  little  love,"  he  interrupted,  "how  can  you  dare 
to  answer  the  questions  he  would  be  sure  to  ask — who  is  he  ? 
where  did  you  meet  him?  and  how  long  have  you  known 
him?  You  could  not  dare  answer  these  questions,  and  tell 
the  truth,  my  little  sweetheart." 

"And  why  should  I  be  ashamed,"  she  retorted,  as  she 
gazed  into  his  handsome  face  with  her  large  brown  eyes.  I 
know  nothing  that  I  should  be  ashamed  of.  I  should  tell 
him  that  you  are  a  gentleman  whom  I  met  the  other  day, 
after  you  had  rescued  my  little  Fido  from  those  awful  mas- 
tiffs of  that  last  theatrical  company,  as  they  were  about  to 
injure  my  little  pet." 

"Very  good,  as  far  as  it  goes,"  returned  the  young  man, 
"but  do  you  think  he  would  approve  of  your  recognizing  me 
the  next  day,  letting  me  walk  home  with  you,  and  meeting 
me  here  for  two  weeks?  ISTo,  my  Leila,  not  yet.  You  are 
an  heiress  to  millions  and  I  only  a  poor  artist  with  nothing. 
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Your  father  could  not  possibly  consent  to  our  marriage. 
Won't  you  come  to-night  and  " 

But  his  sentence  was  not  finished.  A  voice  was  heard  call- 
ing as  it  approached. 

"Leila,  Leila,  are  you  here  V 

He  barely  had  time  to  plunge  into  the  thicket  nearby, 
when  a  tall  finely  formed  young  man  stepped  into  the  moon- 
light by  her  side.  He  was  breathles  from  haste  but  said 
between  his  breaths: 

"Leila,  my  dear,  I  have  been  searching  everywhere  for 
you.  Your  father  was  taken  suddenly  ill  a  few  moments  ago, 
and  has  asked  for  you." 

With  a  pitiful  cry  she  reached  the  bedside  of  her  father, 
and  threw  herself  breathless  upon  her  knees.  He  could  not 
die !  He  was  all  she  had  to  love  and  make  life  bright  for 
her !    Surely  God  would  not  take  him ! 

When  her  father  had  requested  all  the  occupants  of  the 
room  to  leave  him  with  his  daughter  he  took  her  hand  and 
said: 

"Leila,  I  am  about  to  leave  you  to  this  hard  and  unrelent- 
ing world.  Your  mother  is  not  here  to  love  and  care  for 
you.  In  a  month  you  are  to  be  married  to  Louis.  ISTow  as 
my  last  request,  I  beg  you  to  marry  him  to-morrow,  instead 
of  the  appointed  time.  He  is  a  noble  young  man,  and  I  am 
sure  will  make  you  happy." 

"Papa  " 

The  next  evening  Leila  and  Louis  Davis  were  married. 

After  begging  all  the  nurses  to  let  her  watch  at  her  fath- 
er's bedside,  she  sat  down  in  the  embrasure  of  the  large  bay 
window  with  its  flowing  lace  curtains,  and  yielded  herself 
to  her  melancholy  meditations. 

She  had  not  been  long  on  her  vigil  when  Louis  Davis 
opened  the  door  and  advanced  noiselessly  into  the  room. 
She  gave  a  start  as  the  door  opened.  She  had  asked  to  be 
alone,  and  why  should  her  husband  interrupt  her  sad  re- 
flections ? 

She  watched  him,  too  amazed  for  words,  as  he  took  a 
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questioning  glace  at  the  sick  man,  sprang  across  to  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  room,  and  began  diving  through  tlie  drawers 
of  the  desk. 

Why  did  he  not  come  to  her?  He  knew  she  was  there 
for  he  had  brought  a  shawl  to  her  there  begging  her  to  wrap 
herself  in  it. 

As  he  brought  out  a  roll  of  bills  a  hoarse  cry  from  the 
bed  was  heard,  and  Leila  knew  that  her  father  had  seen  the 
act. 

The  intruder  sprang  toward  him  with  a  vile  curse  on  hi^ 
lip,  "Another  word,  and  I'll  hurl  you  into  eternity,"  she 
heard  him  say  as  he  hurled  him  back  against  his  pillow. 

'^My  God,  I  never  thought  "  was  the  answer,  as  her 

father  gasped  for  breath. 

"Leila,  won't  you  tell  me  why  you  won't  speak  to  me?" 
implored  Louis  Davis,  two  weeks  after  they  were  married. 
"You  know,  you  brute,"  was  the  bitter  reply. 

It  was  a  clear  bright  evening — the  kind  Yellow  Stone 
Park  boasts  of — in  September  when  Leila  walked  into  the 
piazza  of  Old  Faithful  Inn  to  see  what  new  tourists  the 
stage  was  bringing. 

She  had  come  there  upon  the  advice  of  her  physician. 
She  did  not  know  that  Louis,  thinking  that  her  health  was 
failing,  had  asked  him  to  advise  the  trip. 

Among  those  who  alighted,  two  especially  attracted  her 
attention — a  stylishly  dressed  lady,  escorted  by  a  tall,  hand- 
some gentleman. 

She  soon  recognized  the  gentleman  to  be  Harry  Dowsie. 
He  did  not  notice  her  as  his  companion  led  the  way  to  a  seat 
near  his  old  sweetheart.  They  took  seats  in  such  a  position 
that  she  could  not  see  them,  but  she  could  not  help  hearing 
their  conversation  quite  distinctly. 

"i^ow,"  said  the  lady,  as  she,  heaved  a  sigh  of  relief 
"since  we  are  not  in  that  horrid  ^blunderbuss,'  you  can  tell 
me  w^hat  you  have  done  with  yourself    in    the    last  five 
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months.  You  dropped  out  of  sight  as  completely  as  though 
you  had  bee  nlynched.  I  never  heard  of  you  after  you  left 
New  York,  except  that  your  show  had  ^gone  up  the  spout^ 
and  your  company  was  'legging'  it  back  to  ISTew  York.  I 
felt  sorry  for  you,  but  I  had  to  laugh.'' 

"Your  reporter  was  altogether  too  kind,"  sneered  the 
gentleman,  taking  off  his  duster.  "The  fact  is  I  did  not 
perambulate  back  to  l^ew  York,  but  just  stayed  where  I  was 
and  had  a  swell  time.  I'll  tell  you  my  story  as  we  eat  some 
fruit." 

"Of  course,  as  usual,  you  are  the  villain  of  your  ro- 
mance," laughed  the  lady. 

"I  must  confess,  but  the  force  of  circumstances  drove  me 
to  it."  he  responded,  joining  her  laughter. 

"  'Twas  'On  a  summer's  after  noon,  in  the  month  of  June' 
as  the  song  writer  has  it,  when  we  landed  in  a  little  tovm, 
pretty  much  to  the  bad. 

"As  usual,  we  had  to  have  a  'blow  out'  before  the  show 
and  were  parading  up  the  main  street.  I  was  not  marching 
with  the  rest,  but  was  walking  on  the  sidewalk  to  note  the 
effect,  when  I  met  the  prettiest  piece  of  f  eminenity  you  ever 
saw.  She  was  leading  a  poodle  by  a  dainty  blue  ribbon 
which  was  tied  about  its  neck. 

"Well,  at  the  first  blast  of  the  horn  the  little  beast  broke 
loose  and  was  making  across  the  street  when  one  of  the 
hounds  espied  him.  A  fine  scrap  was  the  result.  The  girl 
on  the  sidewalk  stood  pleading  to  her  Fido  at  the  top  of  her 
lungs. 

"I  jumped  in,  rescued  the  varmint,  restored  it  to  the  girl, 
and  walked  home  with  her.  She  was  young,  innocent  and 
lovable. 

"I  was  amazed  to  find  that  she  was  the  daughter  of  an 
old  ex-judge,  who  counted  his  money  by  the  millions. 

"I  soon  found  that  I  had  too  rich  apprize  to  let  slip  by 
me,  so  when  the  company  broke  up  I  got  a  job  in  an  inn  and 
stayed  right  there. 

"Of  course  the  little  innocent  never  expected  me  to  be  a 
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rambling  actor.  She  believed  my  story  of  bow  I  was  an 
artist  Svith  nothing'  wbo  bad  come  to  ber  little  town  for 
some  views  I  bad  beard  spoken  of,  and  rest.  I  repeatedly 
urged  ber  to  elope  witb  me,  but,  for  once,  my  bewitching 
tongue  failed.  The  obedient  daughter  could  not  see  that 
there  was  no  harm  in  such  a  step. 

^'I  soon  found  matters  a  little  exciting.  I  found  that  there 
was  another  on  the  scene  of  battle  to  whom  her  father  had 
betrothed  her  before  I  put  in  an  appearance.  This  fellow  was 
kind  and  gentle,  but  not  of  the  kind  who  take  among  the 
foolish  romantic  girls  of  this  day.  Of  course,  since  I  am 
an  adept  in  this  game  of  talking  nonsense  and  love  into  their 
silly  ears,  it  did  not  take  me  long  to  win  her  love  and  turn 
her  against  him. 

"Matters  suddenly  came  to  a  focus.  The  girls  father  sud- 
denly became  very  ill  and  asked  that,  as  his  dying  request, 
my  little  beauty  be  joined  in  wedlock  to  my  rival,  imme- 
diately. 

"Well,  you  can  imagine  bow  exasperated  I  was  when  the 
news  reached  me.  My  golden  prize  had  slipped  through  my 
hat.  I  determined  to  go  and  ask  her  to  elope  with  me  once 
more.  I  also  had  another  object,  of  no  less  weight  in  enter- 
ing the  house.  I  discovered  that  the  old  ex-judge  had  ten 
thousand  dollars  in  the  house  which  he  had  drawn  for  her 
wedding  gift.  I  put  my  ^think  tank'  to  working  and  soon 
figured  out  an  excellent  scheme. 

"I  decided  to  make  myself  up  to  look  exactly  like  my 
rival.  He  had  access  to  all  parts  of  the  house,  especially  the 
sick  man's  room  where  the  money  was  kept.  When  I  had 
finished  my  toilette  I  would  have  defied  the  archangel  him- 
self to  have  detected  any  scheme. 

"I  entered  the  room  and  secured  the  money.  Just  as  I 
took  it  from  the  drawer  the  old  man  awoke.  Like  the  others, 
he  took  me  to  be  his  new  son-in-law,  and  cried  out  that  he 
never  would  have  taken  the  man  whom  he  trusted  to  be  a 
thief.   But  I  got  " 

A  cry  from  Leila  was  heard.    She  had,  for  a  reason  she 
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could  never  explain,  kept  her  seat  in  great  agony,  as  she  saw 
the  man  whom  she  had  loved  so  madly  and  blindly,  prove 
himself  to  be  a  libertine  and  scoundrel,  of  the  deepest  dye. 

The  train  rolled  up  at  the  station.  In  an  instant  a  gen- 
tleman and  a  lady  were  clasped  in  each  other's  arms. 

"Oh,  Louis,  I  know  it  all !  I  have  done  you  such  a  wrong. 
I  know  you  can't  forget,  but  won't  you  forgive  ?" 

"I  have  forgiven,  and  we'll  try  to  forget,"  was  the  sweet 
reply. 

In  another  hour  Leila,  amid  fast  falling  tears,  told  her 
story. 

J.  L.  Nettles,  '08. 


^he  Origin  and  Develoj^ment  of  the  English  Drama, 

The  history  of  the  English  drama  naturally  divides  itself 
into  three  periods:  1.  A  long  period  of  preparation,  in 
which  the  rude  forms  of  the  drama  were  being  moulded  and 
perfected  into  the  vigorous  and  powerful  expression  of  art 
which  it  afterwards  became.  2,  A  period  of  maturity  dur- 
ing which  it  is  the  one  great  art  to  give  expression  to  na- 
tional genius,  national  aspirations,  and  national  greatness. 
3,  A  period  of  decadence,  after  the  great  master  hand, 
which  had  given  to  it  those  immortal  touches,  was  forever 
stilled  and  no  other  could  carry  on  the  work  by  the  great 
standards  set.  Marlowe  closed  the  first  period  and  inaugu- 
rated the  second.  In  the  second  period,  Shakespeare  reigned 
supreme,  with  dimmer  lights  revolving  round  him  and  Ben 
Johnson  standing  in  his  shadow,  strenuously  striving  to  ar- 
rest attention  and  receive  equal  recognition  with  the  great 
oak  under  whose  boughs  he  sheltered.  Some  representatives 
of  the  third  period  are  Webster,  Ford,  Shirley,  and  Mas- 
singer. 

In  at  least  one  respect  the  history  of  the  development  of 
English  drama  is  unique.  Like  the  willful,  wayward  child 
who,  when  gro^vn  to  youth,  becomes  disobedient  and  turns 
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his  face  against  his  parents,  bringing  upon  himseK  their  dia- 
pleasure,  and  is  disowned  by  them,  the  English  drama  soon 
outgrew  the  cradle  of  its  infancy,  threw  off  the  surroundings 
amid  which  it  had  been  nurtured,  directed  its  gibes  at  its 
mother,  and  received  her  condemnation. 

The  drama  of  every  civilized  race  has  had  its  origin  in 
some  sort  of  religion.  The  Greek  drama  originated  in  the 
worship  of  the  hero-divinity  Dionysus.  At  first  a  chorus  of 
fifty,  dressed  as  satyrs,  danced  around  his  altar,  singing 
songs  in  his  honor.  The  leader  of  the  chorus  would  mount 
an  improvised  platform  and  recite  a  story  of  some  of  the 
supposed  adventures  of  Dionysus.  Thespis  soon  introduced 
an  actor  who  conversed  with  the  leader  of  the  chorus,  and 
who,  by  changing  his  costume  and  mask,  represented  several 
different  characters.  Thus  the  entering  wedge  had  been  in- 
serted, and  before  long  the  subject  of  the  drama  extendeo.  to 
Greek  heroes  and  the  chorus  ceased  to  represent  satyrs. 
Gradually  the  religious  element  disappeared  and  the  great 
experiences  and  fundamental  emotions  of  Greek  life  came  to 
be  the  subjects  of  the  drama,  until  Greek  dramatic  art 
reached  its  noontide  splendor  in  the  productions  of  Aescly- 
lus,  Sophocles  and  Eurypides. 

The  English  drama  is  no  exception  to  the  rule.  It,  too, 
had  its  origin  in  religion.  In  the  early  centuries  <">f  the 
Christian  era  the  drama,  at  Rome,  was  bitterly  opposed  be- 
cause of  its  degenerate  foulness  and  brutality.  The  pro- 
fession of  acting  was  considered  debasing,  and  the  Church 
excommunicated  her  members  who  attended  the  theatres. 
But  meanwhile  she  had  adopted  more  subtle  means  for 
weaning  her  children  from  these  pagan  plays.  About  the 
close  of  the  second  century,  a  Jew  named  Ezekiel  w^rote  a 
scriptural  tragedy,  based  on  Exodus.  In  the  fourth  century 
a  priest  cast  parts  of  Old  Testament  history  into  dramatic 
form,  and  in  the  latter  part  of  the  century  a  drama  entitled 
''Christ's  Passion"  was  written  at  Constantinople.  This 
found  its  way  through  Italy  into  Europe,  and  suggested  to 
the  Medieval  clergy  that  they  could  impress  the  gospel  story 
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upon  tlieir  illiterate  audiences  by  representing  it  to  the  eye. 
Indeed,  in  the  liturgical  service  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  in  its  storied  window  and  frescoed  wall  were  the 
suggestions  and  rudimentary  elements  of  the  drama.  The 
rich  scenery  and  the  poetical  elements  were  there ;  and  from 
the  storied  windows  the  characters  were  ready  to  step  down, 
become  real  characters  of  flesh  and  blood,  and  act  the  scenes 
of  thir  lives  over  again.  In  order  to  make  the  incarnation 
of  Christ  a  vivid  reality  to  the  simple  peasant  folk,  St. 
Francis  of  Assisi  built  a  Christmas  manger  in  the  woods,  and 
there  in  that  manger,  with  an  ox  and  a  donkey,  he  repre- 
selited  the  group  of  the  E^ativity  with  a  real  man,  woman 
and  babe. 

But  the  drama  had  its  immediate  origin  in  the  Easter  ser- 
vices of  the  church,  the  rude  Passion  Play  which  was  acted 
on  that  occasion  for  the  purpose  of  impressing  the  great  fact 
of  Christ's  crucifixion  and  resurrection  on  the  people.  It 
had  been  for  some  time  the  custom  to  lower  the  crucifix 
beneath  the  altar  on  Good  Friday,  and  to  raise  it  on  Easter 
Sunday  amid  songs  and  rejoicing.  After  a  while  a  sepulchre 
of  wood  was  built  on  the  north  side  of  the  chancel.  This 
soon  gave  way  to  a  permanent  one  of  stone,  which  was  rich 
in  carving  and  color.  .Upon  the  lower  portion  were  carved 
the  sleeping  soldiers;  upon  the  upper,  the  hovering  figures 
of  the  attendant  angels.  So  far  this  had  been  only  a  panto- 
mime. Soon,  however,  dialogue  was  introduced  into  it.  Let 
us  imagine  ourselves  in  one  of  the  beautiful  English  cathed- 
rals of  the  Middle  Ages  on  Easter  Sunday.  Everything 
around  us  dazzles  with  its  splendor  and  the  mellow  richness 
of  the  chant  floats  through  the  church.  As  it  dies  away 
three  persons  clad  in  long  white  robes,  and  representing  the 
three  Marys,  approach  the  tomb  from  which  the  stone  has 
been  rolled  away.  As  they  near  it,  other  white-clad  figures 
rise  from  the  mouth  of  the  sepulchre,^  singing:  "Quern 
quaeritis  in  sepulchro,  O  Christisalae  The  Marys  ans- 
wer, "Jesum  iTazarenum  crucifixum,  O  Coelicolae !"  Then 
the  angels  responded  joyously,  "^sTon  est  hie,  surrexit  sicut 
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praedixerat.  Its,  muntiate  quia  surrexit  de  sepulcliro/' 
The  Maiys  then  stooping,  raise  the  grave  clothes  which 
with  the  exultant  exclamation :  ^'Dominus  surrexit  de  supul- 
have  been  cast  off  by  the  risen  Christ,  and  turn  to  the  chorus 
with  the  exultant  exclamation :  ^'Dominus  surrepit  de  sepul- 
chro !  Alleluia The  effect  upon  the  congregation  is  al- 
most magical,  and  the  lesson  has  been  indelibly  impressed 
upon  their  minds. 

From  these  brief  dramatic  actions  so  blended  with  the 
service  more  elaborate  Latin  plays  soon  arose  and  were  acted 
apart  from  the  service.  A  play  known  as  "The  Shepherds,'' 
in  which  they  have  the  announcement  of  the  birth  of  Christ, 
made  to  them  by  the  angels,  was  soon  acted.  These  plays 
were  then  extended  still  farther  back  to  the  prophets  who 
foretold  the  coming  of  Christ,  and  even  to  the  fall  of  Adam, 
which  made  that  coming  necessary.  They  looked  forward, 
too,  first  to  Ascension  Morning,  then  to  the  Second  Coming 
and  the  Final  Judgment. 

In  a  short  while  there  arose  another  kind  of  play,  known 
as  the  Saint  Play,  which  aimed  to  represent  the  principal 
events  in  the  lives  of  the  Old  and  'New  Testament  heroes 
and  later  saints  of  the  Church,  such  as  the  stories  of  Daniel, 
Lazarus,  and  St.  Mcholas.  Finally  the  whole  of  Bible  his- 
tory was  covered  from  the  Creation  to  the  Fnal  Judgment. 
They  went  back  even  to  the  fall  of  Lucifer. 

The  Saint  Plays  left  the  altar  and  for  a  while  were  acted 
in  the  nave  of  the  Church.  But  finally,  as  the  number  of 
those  who  desired  to  witness  them  increased,  the  plays  passed 
out  of  the  church  into  the  open  air.  This  was  an  eventful 
step  in  the  history  of  their  development.  Great  throngs  of 
people  now  flocked  to  see  the  acting.  The  simple  country 
folk  came  from  many  miles  around  to  enjoy  the  association 
with  one  another  and  to  mtness  the  performances.  Soon 
they  learned  to  combine  business  and  pleasure  and  began 
trading  with  one  another,  thus  turning  the  occasion  into  a 
fair.  Before  long  the  church  yard  grew  too  small,  and  the 
plays  were  moved  to  an  open  meadow,  and  finally  to  the 
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market  towns,  where  a  stage  on  wheels,  which  could  be 
moved  from  place  to  place,  came  into  use. 

The  way  had  now  been  prepared  for  the  next  step  in  the 
evolution,  the  Miracle  Play.  These  Miracle  Plays  had  great 
dramatic  possibilities,  and  in  them  there  was  room  for  hu- 
man life  in  its  manifold  relationships.  As  a  perfectly  natu- 
ral result  comedy  crept  into  them;  and  as  they  grew  more 
popular  the  scholarly  Latin  of  the  clergy  was  supplanted  by 
the  jSTorman  Prench  vernacular,  and  that  in  turn  gave  place 
to  the  English  language.  As  a  result  of  these  innovations 
the  priests  forbade  the  clergy  to  take  part  in  them.  For  a 
while  they  were  acted  by  the  parish  clerks ;  but  by  the  close 
of  the  thirteenth  century  they  were  turned  over  to  the 
trade  guilds.  The  drama  had  now  passed  from  under  the 
control  of  the  Church  and  developed  rapidly. 

The  plays  became  very  popular  because  of  several  rea- 
sons :  They  were  the  only  literary  amusements  accessible  to 
the  great  masses  of  the  people.  They  combined  comedy, 
tragedy,  and  pathos,  all  of  which  were  suited  to  the  English 
temperament.  Moreover,  they  were  realistic.  The  charac- 
ters were  essentially  English,  such  as  were  found  in  common 
every-day  English  life.  When  IToah's  wife  persisted  in  re- 
maining with  her  gossiping  companions  after  all  the  rest  of 
the  family  had  gone  into  the  ark,  and  proved  refractory,  the 
audience  recognized  in  her  many  an  English  dame. 

These  Miracle  Plays  thoroughly  prepared  the  way  for  the 
more  perfect  expression  of  art  which  was  to  follow.  In  the 
first  place,  they  gave  the  Elizabethan  drama  its  precedent — ■ 
for  disregarding  the  unities  of  time  and  place  which  had  so 
hampered  the  classical  drama.  If  Shakespeare  represented, 
on  the  stage,  in  three  bourse,  fifty  years  of  England's  his- 
tory, or  transferred  his  scenes  from  one  country  to  another, 
had  not  these  Miracle  Plays  embraced  in  their  themes  all 
time  from  the  creation  of  the  world,  and  even  before,  to  its 
end  and  the  Einal  Judgment ;  and  had  no*t  their  scenes  been 
as  widely  separated  as  heaven  and  hell  ?  As  has  already  been 
mentioned,  they  were  true  to  the  great  facts  of  human  life. 
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Their  plots  were  not  woven  in  the  imagination  of  the  human 
brain ;  they  were  taken  from  the  secred  record  of  men  who 
had  lived  and  wrought  amid  the  ever-changing  scenes  of 
human  life;  and  faithful  they  were  to  that  record.  While 
these  crude  play  writers  faithfully  dramatized  the  Bible 
story  they  must  remain  true  to  life;  just  as  Shakespeare 
could  not  w^ander  from  it  while  he  walked  with  Plutarch  and 
Hollinshed. 

'Not  only  were  these  Miracle  Plays  faithful  to  life;  they 
were  truly  dramatic.  There  was  in  them  a  successful  com- 
bination of  comedy,  tragedy,  and  pathos.  We  have  already 
spoken  of  the  comedy  in  one  play ;  other  examples  might  be 
cited.  But  suffice  it  to  say  that  comedy  grew  to  a  large  use 
in  these  plays,  and  that  those  rude,  uncultured  audiences 
enjoyed  humor  of  very  coarse  kinds.  The  tragic  elements 
are  so  evident  as  to  need  little  comment.  It  seems  that  the 
climax  of  tragedy  is  reached  in  such  scenes  as  the  Devil 
dragging  doomed  souls  down  into  everlasting  torment.  The 
descendants  of  generations  who  had  looked  upon  the  Bethle- 
hem massacre,  Calvary,  and  Doomsday  could  witness  calmly 
the  bloody  tragedies  of  the  Elizabethan  stage.  And  again, 
what  could  be  more  pathetic  than  the  "Sacrifice  of  Isaac"  or 
"Mary's  Lament." 

Moreover,  the  world,  from  the  viewpoint  of  these  plays, 
is  a  great  stage  upon  which  the  forces  of  good  and  evil  are 
contending  for  the  mastery.  Especially  is  Evil  in  the  reality 
of  the  Devil  with  horns,  cloven  feet  and  terrible  aspect  ever 
alert  and  striving  to  place  man  in  his  toils.  So  in  Macbeth 
this  conflict  between  the  two  forces  is  waged  fiercely,  the 
witches  representing  the  forces  of  evil.  And  in  many  of 
Shakespeare's  plays,  while  we  do  not  see  a  bodily  representa- 
tion of  the  Devil,  we  feel,  nevertheless,  that  he  is  present 
throughout  the  play. 

Finally  the  Miracle  Plays  paved  the  way  for  the  great 
success  and  popularity  of  the  Elizabethan  drama  by  educat- 
ing the  people  to  an  appreciation  of  them,  and  creating  a 
taste,  such  as  has  scarcely  ever  been  equaled,  before  or  since. 
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for  the  drama.  ''They  made  England  a  nation  of  actors,  a 
nation  of  theatre  lovers,"  a  nation  of  deep  dramatic  passions 
crying  out  to  have  the  deepest  depths  of  life  sounded  and  re- 
vealed to  it. 

It  would  seem  that  the  preparation  was  now  complete  and 
conditions  ripe  for  the  Elizabethan  drama  to  burst  forth  in 
its  matchless  splendor ;  but  there  was  yet  another  step  which 
must  not  be  omitted.  In  the  second  quarter  of  the  fifteenth 
century  the  Morality  Play  appeared  as  a  sort  of  side  growth 
to  the  Mystery.  The  only  reason  for  mentioning  it  here  is 
that  from  it  sprang  what  in  geology  would  be  termed  a  gen- 
eralized type,  a  play  retaining  some  of  the  characteristics  of 
the  old  plays,  and  at  the  same  time  anticipating  some  of 
those  of  a  type  of  the  Elizabethan  drama.  This  play  was 
called  King  John.  It  was  partly  a  chronicle  history  of  the 
reign  of  King  John  and  partly  a  Morality  Play.  Of  course 
then,  it  was  a  very  simple  step  to  drop  all  the  Morality  and 
Myracle  features  and  represent  human  life  as  it  is  shown  to 
man  in  history  and  in  his  daily  contact  with  his  fellow  man. 

As  has  already  been  said,  Marlowe  closed  the  first  period 
in  the  development  of  the  drama  and  inaugurated  the  sec- 
ond. He  found  all  the  essential  elements  already  existing, 
though  in  a  somewhat  confused  state,  and  framed  them  into 
the  vigorous,  symmetrical  proportions  of  the  Elizabethan 
drama. 

Thus  Shakespeare  found  the  form  of  the  drama  fixed,  and 
by  the  magic  touch  of  his  genius  clothed  with  beauty  and 
power  its  rugged  outlines.  He  fathomed  the  most  profound 
emotions  and  experiences  of  the  human  mind  and  soul  and 
laid  them  bare  to  the  great  audiences  which  witnessed  his 
plays.  From  the  Eenaissance,  rejecting  its  narrow  limits  of 
art,  he  caught  its  great  impulses  and  gave  them  definite  ex- 
pression in  his  w^onderful  masterpieces.  Shakespeare  and 
his  fellow  dramatists  were  bound  by  no  iron-clad  rules  of 
art;  but  were  close  students  of  nature  and  of  man.  They 
therefore  gave  to  the  drama  breadth  and  depth,  as  well  as 
great  force  and  vigor.    Thus  unlimited  in  its  possibilities, 
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with  the  whole  nation  for  its  audience,  the  drama  became 
the  one  art  of  that  period.  In  such  masterpieces  as  Hamlet, 
Othello,  and  King  Lear,  Shakespeare  carried  it  to  the  zenith 
of  its  perfection.  When  he  ^^broke  his  staff,  buried  his 
books,  dismissed  the  magic  powers  which  he  had  summoney 
to,  his  aid,  and  retired  to  a  quiet  life,  its  glory  immediately 
began  to  wane.  Of  this  third  period  it  is  not  necessary  for 
us  to  speak.  The  English  drama  had  arisen  through  years 
of  slow  preparation,  culminated  in  the  work  of  a  supreme 
master,  and  with  the  vanishing  of  his  touch  forever  declined. 


l^ature's  Shrine, 

Have  you  not  wandered  in  the  wood 
To  some  secluded  spot  and  stood 
Surrounded  by  Sublime  beauty. 
And  all  forgetful  of  your  duty. 
Contented  thus  for  hours  to  stand 
And  admire  works  of  God's  great  hand 
In  a  veritable  flower  garden  where 
You  drank  the  perfume  of  the  air. 
Sweet  music's  temples  where  resound 
Strains,  malodious  and  profound. 
Harmonious  about  you  heard 
The  gurgling  brook  and  singing  bird? 

Ah,  yes,  there  is  a  brighter  shrine, 
A  place  where  all  is  bright  sunshine, 
A  grander  calmer  of  our  hours, 
A  world  with  birds  and  scented  flowers, 
A  place  of  music  where  each  day 
Soothes  us  in  our  angrier  way ; 
Here  lies  a  royal  painted  throne, 
Where  each  is  monarch  of  his  own, 
And  under  his  supreme  survey 
The  rounded  world  pursues  its  way. 

Frank  Burt  Morgan,  Jr.,  '08. 
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Evils  of  Trusts. 

It  is  a  significant  fact  that  Imge  organizations  of  capi- 
tal, in  the  form  of  trusts,  have  become  a  serious  problem,  if 
not  a  positive  menace,  to  our  national  development  along 
political  and  social  lines. 

Almost  invariably  the  object  of  the  trust  is  to  secure  the 
monopoly  of  some  particular  branch  of  trade,  industry  or 
commerce,  and  thus  stifle  free  competition.  This  accom- 
plished, profits  can  be  doubled  and  the  public  is  powerless 
to  help  itself.  They  tell  us,  that  although  the  profits  are  in- 
creased, that  the  cost  of  production  is  so  lov^ered  that  the 
public  is  able,  after  all,  to  purchase  the  trust  article  at  a 
lower  price.  It  is  a  fact,  nevertheless,  that  the  purpose  of 
these  organizations  is  not  a  reduction  of  prices  to  the  public, 
and  in  particular  instances  where  such  is  the  case  it  is  only 
because  it  accords  with  the  purpose  or  interest  of  the  cor- 
poration, and  not  from  any  desire  on  the  part  of  the  direc- 
tors to  lower  prices  for  public  benefit,  and  such  occasional 
results  fall  far  short  of  compensating  the  palpable  evils 
charged  to  trusts  and  monopolies. 

There  is  another  and  greater  injury,  resulting  from  the 
trust,  to  society,  than  that  of  the  material  damage  it  does. 
Their  tendency  is  to  crush  out  individual  independence,  and 
thus  to  hinder  or  prevent  the  free  use  of  the  human  facul- 
ties, and  a  full  development  of  human  character.  The 
farmer,  the  artizan  and  small  trader,  watchful  of  all  that 
touches  their  country's  prosperity,  in  which  they  have  an 
individual  lot,  and  interested  in  all  that  effects  the  advan- 
tages of  business  in  which  they  are  factors.  They,  under 
the  reign  of  trusts,  are  rendered  subservient  to  the  will  of  a 
great  machine,  with  little  free  will,  with  no  duty  but  that  of 
passive  obedience,  and  with  little  hope  or  opportunity  of 
rising  in  the  scale  of  responsibility  and  helpful  citizenship. 

To  the  instinctive  belief  that  such  is  the  inevitable  trend 
of  trusts  and  monopolies,  is  due  the  widespread  and  deep- 
seated  popular  aversion  in  which  they  are  held,  and  also  most 
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unreasonable  insistence  that,  whatever  may  be  their  inci- 
dental economic  advantages,  their  general  effect  upon  per- 
sonal character,  prospects  and  usefulness,  cannot  be  other 
than  injurious. 

One  of  the  great  writers  of  England  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  when  England  was  blinded  by  her  tremenduous  in- 
dustrial prosperity,  and  from  her  greed  for  gold,  was  allow- 
ing her  masses  to  be  reduced  to  starvation  and  ruin,  asked 
the  question,  ''Is  it  not  worth  our  while  to  turn  our  atten- 
tion to  the  making  of  better  men,  as  well  as  industries?" 

Such  a  question  would  not  be  altogether  out  of  place  if 
asked  in  the  United  States  today,  though  we  boast  of  our 
wonderful  industrial  development,  magnificent  civilization, 
and  ideal  form  of  government.  And  truly  great  are  we  in 
all  of  these,  but  are  we  to  continue  to  occupy  this  high  po- 
sition among  nations,  if  our  masses  are  sacrificed  and  ruth- 
lessly trampled  under  foot  by  corporations  and  captalists? 
The  answer  is  inevitable. 

It  is  absolutely  essential  that  large  amounts  of  capital  be 
massed  together  to  carry  on  the  gigantic  industries  of  our 
twentieth  century  development,  but  let  it  be  rightfully  con- 
trolled. Properly  controlled  it  proves  a  blessing,  otherwise, 
a  curse,  in  that  it  concentrates  power  in  the  hands  of  the 
few,  and  thus  defeats  the  very  object  of  our  government, 
which  is  "equal  rights  to  all." 

Our  country  has  much  to  fear  from  the  political  influence 
exerted  by  large  corporations.  The  business  of  the  country 
is  fast  falling  into  the  hands  of  corporations,  and  naturally 
such  corporations  desire  legislation  favorable  to  their  inter- 
ests, and  verily  we  are  forced  to  admit,  with  shame,  that  the 
time  has  come  when  money  talks  at  the  ballot-box,  and  not 
merit.  How  long  is  such  to  last,  and  where  will  present  ten- 
dencies lead  us  to,  as  a  nation  ?  This  is  a  question  well  worth 
the  serious  consideration  of  this  generation  of  students. 

Truly  we  are  living  in  a  great  age,  an  age  of  growth  and 
development  along  all  lines,  such  as  the  world  has  never  seen 
before,  an  age  in  which  it  certainly  is  bliss  to  be  alive,  but 
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let  us  not  be  deceived  by  the  glare  and  bustle  of  twentieth 
century  industrial  development.  "Kot  all  that  glitters  is 
gold."  The  rocks  are  just  ahead,  and  a  prophet  is  not  neces- 
sary to  predict  destruction,  if  present  tendencies  are  not 
changed.  Claud      Sapp,  ^07. 


In  the  Heart  of  a  Rose, 

The  Austins  were  proud  of  their  old  home,  Fontaine. 
Each  succeding  generation  had  added  its  story  until  time 
had  wound  about  the  grounds  and  grey  walls  a  kind  of  ven- 
erated romance. 

Fontaine  had  its  story,  which  strange  to  say,  local  gossip 
had  not  distorted.  Many  a  traveler  passing  through  the 
nearby  village  had  listened  to  its  recital  and  on  coming  in 
sight  of  the  great  oaks  had  wondered  at  the  strange  quiet- 
ness of  the  place. 

Bernardo  Devere  had  been  at  Fontaine  for  nearly  two 
weeks  and  had  learned  to  love  the  picturesque  old  mansion. 

Mrs.  Austin,  a  distant  relative,  had  invited  him  to  spend 
the  summer  with  them.  Her  son  was  traveling  and  she  and 
her  daughter  would  be  alone.  Bernanrd  had  accepted  and 
had  found  not  onlyquiet  and  quaint  surroundings  but  a  fas- 
cinating cousin. 

Bernard  Devere  had  never  taken  much  delight  in  the 
company  of  girls,  but  Lillian  Austin  had,  unconsciously, 
exercised  over  him  from  the  very  first,  an  influence  entirely 
new  to  him. 

People  called  her  proud,  but  he  had  found  it  to  be  only 
the  pride  which  springs  with  a  love  of  freedom.  He  had 
seen  her  mount  and  tame  the  spirit  of  her  fiery  chestnut 
and  had  been  chagrined  when  she  had  out-stripped  him  in 
a  race  from  the  village. 

She  was  independent  and  he  liked  her  the  more  for  it. 
In  short  she  was  the  girl  whom  Bernard  Devere  could  love. 
The  daring  in  her  nature  pleased  him,  and  her  reserved 
feminine  graces  charmed  him. 
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iSTearly  every  evening  she  would  read  aloud  to  her 
mother,  and  Bernard  could  not  help  but  admire  the  tender- 
ness characterizing  every  action  toward  the  half  invalid. 

One  evening  when  Lillian  was  thus  occupied  Bernard 
strolled  out  on  the  broad  piazza  to  enjoy  his  evening 
smoke.  Drawing  up  a  deep  wicker  chair,  he  placed  himself 
in  his  favorite  attitude  with  his  feet  upon  the  bannisters. 
The  moon  shone  dimly  through  a  white  veil  of  clouds, 
vanishing  at  times,  beneath  dark  banks  then  reappearing 
with  greater  splendor.  This  did  not  appeal  to  Bernard.- 
He  seemed  to  have  excluded  all  outward  attractions  and  was 
buried  in  his  thoughts.  Time  flies  swiftly  when  one  is  at 
ease  and  Bernard  never  knew  how  long  he  remained  in  this 
half-dreamy  state.  ' 

He  must  have  fallen  asleep  for  suddenly  he  sprang  up 
with  a  start  and  looked  hastily  about  him.  The  light  in  the 
library  had  disappeared.  A  faint  ray  struggled  from  be- 
neath the  great  door.  The  light  in  the  hall  had  been  left 
burning  for  him.  He  became  motionless  again  for  from 
beyond  a  cluster  of  rose  bushes,  by  the  grey  wall  came  the 
sound  of  voices. 

^'I  say  that  I  am  going,"  came  in  a  woman's  tones.  "They 
will  not  dare  turn  me  away." 

"Listen  to  me.  Marguerite,"  broke  in  a  masculine  voice. 
"You  left  that  house  forever  when  you  left  it  with  me. 
Come,  you  must  go." 

The  voices  ceased.  The  woman  was  evidently  thinking 
or  had  yielded. 

Bernard  remained  motionless.  That  voice,  where  had 
he  heard  it  before?  Yes,it  was  Lillian's.  Could  she  be 
without  protection?  These  thoughts  flashed  like  fire 
through  his  brain.  Climbing  easily  over  the  banisters  he 
stole  swiftly  forward.  The  moon  buried  itself  in  a  dark 
cloud  and  the  huge  oaks  lost  the  outline  of  their  long,  fan- 
tastic shadows  in  black  patches. 

The  woman  stood  irresolute.    The  man  grasped  her  arm. 
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At  their  feet  was  a  freshly  dug  hole  beside  which  lay  a 
spade  and  a  shovel. 

^'And  yon  dare  say  mnst  to  an  " 

"For  your  sake,  Marguerite,  speak  not  so  loud.  Do  you 
not  see  the  light  yonder?" 

The  woman  shuddered  and  took  one  step  toward  the 
house.  A  shaft  of  moonlight  fell  on  that  haggard  face. 
Eernard  Devere  would  have  fallen  had  he  not  been  caught 
in  an  iron  grasp.  He  felt  merciless  fingers  tightening 
about  his  throat. 

"Hold,  Clarence,  do  not  murder  him." 

The  hold  on  his  throat  loosened  and  he  was  jerked 
roughly  back  into  the  shadows. 

"Why  are  you  here,  sir  The  voice  of  the  woman  filled 
him  with  conflicting  emotions. 

"Lillian!"  he  exclaimed. 

"Lillian  is  it?  Her  sister  perhaps.  But  how  does  that 
concern  you?" 

The  w^oman  came  closer  as  she  spoke  and  threw  full 
aside  the  veil.  The  astonished  Bernard  saw  the  fair  love- 
liness of  Lillian  Austin  molded  into  a  mask  whereon  was 
written  misery  and  suffering.  There  still  remained  that 
haughty  glance  so  much  like  hers. 

The  man  who  had  all  this  time  remained  silent  now 
approached. 

Did  you  hear  the  lady's  question,sir  ?  I  repeat  it.  What 
is  Lillian  Austin  to  you?" 

Bernard's  eyes  flashed  dangerously,  but  he  answered: 
"My  betrothed." 

The  woman  drew  back  and  gazed  full  into  Bernarde's 
face.  Every  line  on  that  care-worn  visage  softened.  "Then 
listen  to  me.  You  should  know.  Years  ago  I  was  happy 
like  my  sister.  Then  a  lover  came.  He  was  handsome,  dar- 
ing, and  noble.  I  loved  him.  He  was  a^  robber — a  rover  of 
the  seas.  Father  forbade  our  marriage,  and  we  fled  to- 
gether. For  a  while  all  went  well.  The  reverse  came.  We 
were  stranded  on  a  foreign  shore,  far  from  home,  kindred 
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and  friends.  I  could  have  stood  all  of  that  without  a  mur- 
mur but  for  the  memory  of  the  night  on  which  we  fled. 
Father  lay  motionless  on  the  floor,  the  poisoned  handker- 
chief at  his  nostrils.  A  thousand  times  I  have  fancied  him 
dead." 

The  woman  paused,  and  her  breath  came  quickly. 
^'But  he  was  not  dead?"  Bernardo  exclaimed,  touched  to 
pity. 

There  was  no  answer.  The  woman  turned  and  placed  her 
hands  on  the  broad  shoulders  of  the  man  beside  her,  and 
lifted  her  eyes  to  his.  He  seemed  to  look  into  her  soul.  His 
life  trembled. 

"Am  I  worth  it  ?"  he  asked  gently. 

''A  thousand  times,"  she  whispered.    "Forgive  me." 

"Can  I  not  help  you?" 

The  two  turned  their  eyes  on  Bernardo,  whom  they  had 
seemed  to  forget.  The  man  answered,  "Sir,  we  returnd  for 
a  treasure.  It  was  hidden  here  years  ago  by  one  of  my  men. 
But  it  is  gone,  and  soon  we  shall  be.  That  hole,"  pointing 
to  the  freshly  excavated  spot,  "represents  the  blasted  hope 
of  two  years.  This  chart,"  he  continued,  holding  out  a 
folded  paper,  "is  false.  The  man  who  made  it  was  false. 
At  our  disappointment,  my  wife,  in  a  moment  of  weakness, 
would  have  returned  to  those  w^ho  had  disowned  her.  But 
she  loves  me.  She  loves  her  dark-haired  sister  also,  and  she 
will  not  bring  shame  on  that  innocent  head." 

Bernardo  had  taken  the  chart,  and  by  the  dim  light  of  the 
moon  outlined  a  rude  drawing,  representing  a  stone  wall 
and  a  tree.  Between  the  wall  and  the  tree  was  a  cross. 
"What  nobility!"  he  involuntarily  exclaimed,  as  the  man 
finished.    "But,  sir,  you  have  not  followed  your  chart." 

"What !"  and  the  man  came  closer  and  peered  at  the  yel- 
low page.  His  dark  brow  contracted.  "Follow  me,"  com- 
manded Bernarde.  Picking  up  the  tools  at  his  feet,  he 
pushed  his  way  forward  through  the  fragrant  shrubbery. 
Suddenly  the  three  came  to  a  halt.  There  was  a  sound  as  if 
some  one  had  opened  or  closed  a  blind.    "Look!  a  light!" 
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exclaimed  the  woman.  The  two  men  started  and  glanced 
toward  the  gray  building,  but  all  was  as  dark  and  silent  as 
the  grave. 

^^Your  imagination,  Marguerite/'  said  the  husband. 
She  made  no  answer. 

Tor  a  moment  they  stood  breathless,  half  hidden  by  the 
sombre  veil  of  the  night  and  the  heavy  stillness  beating  in 
upon  them. 

^'We  must  be  quick!"  exclaimed  Bernarde.  For  an  in- 
stant he  scanned  the  space  between  the  huge  oak  and  the 
mossy  wall,  and  then  the  sharp  spade  descended  noiselessly 
into  the  soft  earth — again  and  again.  At  length  his  efforts 
were  rewarded  with  a  metallic  sound.  The  man  beside  him 
removed  the  loosened  earth  with  feverish  haste,  and  rose 
from  his  knees,  clasping  an  oblong  box.  A  look  of  inexpres- 
sible gratitude  came  into  his  face  as  he  extended  his  hand. 

^'How  can  I  ever  repay  you,  sir  ?  Share  this  with  us." 

Bernarde's  voice  trembled  as  re  repulied,  ^'You  will  more 
than  repay  me,  sir,  by  sparing  that  proud  spirit."  His  hand 
was  outstretched  toward  the  silent  house. 

The  man  understood.  ^'Marguerite,"  he  called  softly. 
The  woman  came  from  her  station  of  watch  beside  the  rose- 
briars.  In  her  hand  she  carried  a  budding  rose.  ''Then  take 
this,"  she  said,  presenting  the  flower. 

"Swear  to  me  that  Lillian  Austin  shall  never  know  of  this 
meeting,  and  my  debt  of  gratitude  will  be  boundless." 

"I  swear,"  answered  Bernarde. 

She  gave  him  her  hand.  "Farewell ;  if  Lillian  Austin  ever 
doubts  you,  tell  her  there  is  a  heart  in  every  rose." 

Before  he  could  answer,  the  man  clasped  his  hand.  "And 
if  you  ever  need  a  friend,  come  to  me." 

Bernarde  bowed  his  head.  They  were  gone.  For  a  mo- 
ment he  stood  motionless,  gazing  fixedly  at  the  card  left  in 
his  hand  by  the  stranger.  He  turned^  and  made  his  way 
back  to  the  house.  As  he  closed  the  door  softly  behind  him 
he  heard  the  muffled  roll  of  wheels  for  down  the  avenue. 
Once  in  his  room,  Bernarde  placed  the  rose  in  a  vase,  and 
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drawing  the  card  from  his  pocket,  read :  "Clarence  Hinton, 
E^ichmond."  He  threw  himself  across  the  bed  to  think,  but 
sleep  overpowered  him.  When  he  awoke  the  sun  was  shin- 
ing full  in  his  face.  His  first  thoughts  recurred  to  the  night 
before.  It  seemed  like  a  dream.  He  sat  upon  the  edge  of 
the  bed.  There  in  the  vase  was  the  rose,  and  on  one  corner 
of  the  dresser  was  the  burned  out  candle.  How  vividly  it 
all  came  back  to  him !  No,  it  was  not  a  dream,  but  a  strange 
reality. 

When  he  met  Lillian  she  seemed  to  be  looking  through 
him.  His  attempted  gaiety  was  a  miserable  failure.  When 
she  had  bantered  him  about  spending  the  night  in  the  open 
he  had  trembled  for  fear  she  knew.  And  he  did  not  succeed 
in  banishing  a  mysterious  glance  which  he  felt  to  stream 
from  those  brown  eyes.  The  following  evening  found  Ber- 
arde  more  at  ease.  The  dream,  as  he  chose  to  call  it,  was 
already  a  dark  shadow,  losing  its  shape  in  the  delusive  past. 
Such  is  the  power  of  happiness.  One  ray  dispels  a  hundred 
shadows. 

On  that  evening  the  beauty  of  Fontaine  was  at  its  height. 
Twdlight  stole  softly  from  the  eastern  hills  and  shrouded 
the  stately  old  Austin  mansion  in  its  darkening  folds.  By 
the  moss-grown  wall  the  aged  oaks  mingled  their  boughs 
with  mysterious  whisperings  that  seemed  to  grow  more  por- 
tentious  as  they  proceeded  down  the  long  avenue. 

The  sweet  odor  of  flowers  filled  the  evening  air  and 
drifted  over  the  brightly  tinted  garden  into  the  ivy-fringed 
windows  of  the  mansion.  Lillian  Austin  and  Bernarde  De- 
vere  came  slowly  up  the  graveled  walk  and  paused  on  the* 
stone  steps  of  the  mansion.  Evidently  they  had  been  quar- 
reling, for  the  girl's  face  was  flushed  and  her  lips  quivered. 
"Leave  me !"  she  said. 

"How  can  you,  Lillian  ?  Must  we  part  like  this  ?  Let  us  be 
friends  again.'' 

There  was  no  answer,  and  the  girl's  eyes  wandered  past 
the  impatient  horse  at  the  block,  down  the  darkening  drive 
from  whence  came  the  sound  of  hoofs. 
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Over  them  the  twining  ivy  loosed  a  tendril  from  the  lofty 
columns,  and  swayed  by  the  twilight  breeze,  rustled  omin- 
ously against  its  fellows. 

^'Listen  to  me,  Lillian;  some  day  you  will  understand. 
Please  don't  think  me  false  and  dual,  for  as  sure  as  the  stars 
are  above  us  I  am  true." 

The  girl  turned  her  flashing  brown  eyes  upon  him.  "Then 
why  were  you  with  her  ?" 

The  question  pierced  his  heart  and  he  now  understood  the 
flapping  of  the  blind  on  that  eventful  night. 

"Why  is  it  that  you  will  not  explain?"  she  continued.  "I 
am  nothing  more  to  you.    Be  friends  ?  IsTever !" 

A  look  of  unutterable  pain  came  over  Bernarde's  face  as 
he  turned  his  blue  eyes  from  the  proud  beauty  beside  him. 

The  sound  of  hoofbeats  had  ceased,  and  presently  there 
was  a  quick  step  upon  the  graveled  walk.  The  girl,  with  a 
cry  of  light,  ran  rapidly  down  the  steps. 

"My  little  sweetheart!"  and  the  dark-haired  stranger 
caught  her  in  his  arms. 

Bernarde  Devere's  breath  came  in  gasps,  but  before  he 
could  flee  they  stood  before  him.  There  was  a  flash  of  re- 
venge in  the  brown  eyes  looking  so  sweetly  into  his. 

"Mr.  Devere,  this  is  my  betrothed,  Mr.  Lamar." 

Bernarde  Devere  acknowledged  the  introduction  with  a 
bitter  smile.  Lamar  looked  inquiringly  at  Lillian,  but  cour- 
teously extended  his  hand. 

"Did  you  expect  me,  Lillian?" 

"Long  ago.  Eon,  and  mother,  too." 

At  this  moment  the  massive  front  door  swung  slowly  open 
and  the  trio  turned  to  see  a  shambling  figure  pausing  on 
the  threshold. 

"Marsa,  missus  say  come  right  dar." 

"Why,  sure.  Aunt  Millie,"  he  replied.  Then  turning  to 
Bernarde,  "Mr.  Devere,  I  am  very  glad  to  have  met  you, 
and  I  hope  to  see  more  of  you  in  the  near  future." 

Bernarde  bowed  his  head. 

"Don't  forget  to  ask  mother,"  Eon,"  laughed  Lillian. 
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Lamar  directed  a  keen,  half  mystified  glance  at  the  smil- 
ing girl  and  passed  into  the  house. 

The  death  of  a  cherished  hope  stabs  deeply,  and  Ber- 
narde's  hope  was  dead;  seared  as  the  lonely  autumn  leaf 
which  rustled  from  beneath  the  ivied-green  above  them.  He 
lifted  his  hat  to  Lillian,  and  was  half-way  down  the  walk 
when  he  seemed  to  hear  his  name  called  softly,  "Bernarde, 
Bernarde !"  His  heart  beat  wildly,  yet  he  made  no  answer. 
And  once  again,  even  tenderly,  "Bernarde.''  The  litttle 
flowers  nodded  toward  the  mansion  and  filled  his  nostrils  with 
their  dewy  fragrance.  The  gentle  breeze  seemed  to  be  press- 
ing him  back  toward  the  ivy-twined  porch,  but  his  embittered 
heart  urged  him  on.  The  spirited  black  champed  his  bits  im- 
patiently as  the  rider  threw  himself  into  the  saddle,  and  in 
a  few  minutes  Lillian  Austin  heard  the  rapid  hoof-beats  dy- 
ing in  the  distance. 

"Gone,"  she  murmured;  "and  I  have  driven  him  from 
me." 

The  blood  stole  from  the  flushed  cheeks  and  left  them 
pale  and  colorless.  She  sank  upon  the  stone  steps,  and  the 
fragrance  of  the  flowers  bathed  her  cold  white  brow.  The 
deep,  rich  afterglow  of  the  sunset  faded  silently  from  the 
western  sky,  and  the  sparrows,  perched  on  the  ivy-covered 
pediment,  ceased  their  twitterings. 

The  months  dragged  slowly  by,  and  the  fair  Southland 
was  plunged  into  civil  war.  McClellan  advanced  on  Kich- 
mond,  sustaining  defeat  after  defeat,  but  his  untiring  per- 
sistence brought  him  nearer  and  nearer  the  capital  of  the 
South. 

The  hospitals  in  that  city  were  filled  with  the  heroes  of 
both  sides,  and  watching  over  them  were  many  patriotic  wo- 
men whom  the  terrors  of  war  could  not  daunt.  Lillian  Aus- 
tini  stood  by  a  window  at  the  head  of  a  long  row  of  white 
cots  and  gazed  dreamily  away  toward  the  setting  sun.  A 
year  had  only  heightened  her  loveliness,  and  the  emotions 
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•that  were  casting  a  shadow  over  her  brow,  and  causing  the 
heavy  lashes  to  droop,  only  heightened  her  rare  beauty. 

Memory  is  always  hedged  about  with  a  stage  setting  of 
what  might  have  been,  and  as  Lillian  Austin  wound  her 
fancy  into  that  sunset  memory  must  have  played  well  before 
that  setting.  In  her  hand  she  held  a  rose,  and  every  few 
seconds  she  tore  away  a  petal  and  littered  the  broad  vdndow 
sill.  At  length  the  flower  was  torn  to  pieces,  and  there  only 
remained  a  small  cone. 

^'Every  rose  has  a  heart,''  she  mused.  Scarcely  had  the 
words  escaped  her  lips  when  she  grew  pale,  for  a  voice  quite 
near  her  repeated  after  her,  ^'Every  rose  has  a  heart" ;  and 
addded,  "But  every  rose  does  not  hold  within  its  heart  a 
ring." 

The  girl  glanced  nervously  at  her  finger.  Upon  it  spar- 
kled a  diamond  ring,  her  greatest  treasure,  for  had  it  not 
been  Bernarde's? 

Who  had  spoken  ?  Lillian  trembled,  half  in  fear  and  half 
in  suspense.  She  turned  and  approached  a  freshly  occupied 
cot. 

"Clarence  Hinton!"  she  exclaimed. 

"Yes,  Lillian."  And  a  faint  smile  came  over  his  face. 
"So  you  found  the  rose  which  Marguerite  gave  him?"  he 
asked  with  a  significant  look  at  the  jewel. 

The  girl  made  no  answer.    She  had  grown  quite  pale. 

"Listen,  Lillian,  and  you  shall  hear  all."  And  Clarence 
Hinton  recited  to  the  unhappy  girl  the  story  of  that  event- 
ful night. 

"When  he  would  accept  nothing,"  he  added  as  an  after- 
thought, "Marguerite  gave  him  a  rose  containing  the  dia- 
mond, which  she  meant  to  be  your  wedding  ring." 

Lillian's  heart  was  on  fire.  "Yes,"  she  murmured;  "I 
found  it  withering  in  the  vase,  and  tried  to  press  it  in  a  book, 
but  as  I  did  so  something  protruded  itself  through  the  petals. 
It  was  this."    And  she  held  up  the  magnificent  diamond. 

"He  tried  to  shield  me,  and  how  grossly  I  have  repaid 
him!" 
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^'But  you  loved  another/^  Hinton  continued,  ^'and  turned 
him  away." 

The  girl  essayed  to  speak,  but  the  wounded  man  raised  his 
hand.  ^'He  has  told  me  all,  so  listen:  The  man  for  whom 
you  sacrificed  his  heart,  he  has  today  sacrificed  his  life." 

The  girl  sank  upon  a  small  stool.  The  proud  head  was 
lowered,  and  she  buried  her  face  in  her  hands.  He  was  cruel, 
but  had  she  not  been  cruel  also  ? 

''Yes,  it  was  in  the  charge,"  Hinton  went  on.  "We 
were  moving  through  a  cloud  of  smoke  when  he  sud- 
denly turned  to  me,  and  in  a  hoarse  voice  shouted, 
'There  he  is — her  sweetheart !'  and  through  a  rift  in 
the  smoke  I  saw  a  '  handsome,  dark-haired  captain 
leading  his  men.  Tor  her  sake he  shouted  to  me, 
and  his  horse  bore  him  toward  the  daring  figure.  When  the 
smoke  would  clear  for  a  second  or  two  I  could  see  those  two 
men  fighting  side  by  side.  In  the  thickest  of  the  fight  a 
troop  of  cavalry  bore  down  upon  us,  and  there  followed  a 
hand-to-hand  conflict.  I  saw  a  half  dozen  troopers  check 
their  horses  before  those  two  fierce  swords,  but  it  was  only 
for  an  instant.  The  young  captain  reeled  in  his  saddle.  A 
burly  trooper  raised  his  sabre  to  strike  home.  Bemarde  par- 
ried the  blow.  As  he  did  so  another  trooper  stabbed  him, 
and  he  fell.   From  that  moment  I  remember  nothing  more." 

There  was  a  slight  commotion  at  the  other  end  of  the 
hall.  A  squad  of  soldiers  bore  a  stretcher  up  the  long  aisle 
and  placed  their  burden  near  the  cot  of  Hinton. 

"Where  is  he?"  she  cried.  "Will  they  not  bring  him  to 
me?" 

"Look  behind  you,"  said  Hinton.  "Your  prayer  has  been 
answered." 

A  new  power  seemed  to  have  been  infused  into  the  girl. 
She  crossed  to  the  cot  and  knelt  beside  the  pillow.  A  strange 
calmness  possessed  her. 

"Bernarde,"  she  called  softly. 

The  eyes  of  the  wounded  hero  opened  slowly. 

"Bernarde,"  she  repeated.    "Can  you  hear  me?" 
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Bernardo's  lips  moved  slowly.    "Am  I  dreaming  ^^'^  he 
said.    "Or  are  you  here,  Lillian 
"I  am  here,  Bernarde.'' 

A  shudder  ran  through  his  frame  as  he  said,  "But  you  are 
another's." 

"Forgive  me,  Bernarde !  I  never  meant  it !  He  was  my 
brother,  and  I  thought  you  false  and  dual.  He  did  not 
know.  It  was  a  mean  vengeance,  but  I  have  long  ago  re- 
pented !" 

Bernarde  started  from  his  pillow,  but  sank  back  exhausted 
upon  the  arm  that  supported  him. 

"Say  that  you  forgive  me,  Bernarde !  Say  that  you  love 
me !" 

Her  hand  touched  his,  and  he  raised  it  to  his  lips.  "You 
found  it  in  the  heart  of  a  rose,  Lillian,"  he  said,  turning  the 
diamond  on  her  finger.  "Keep  it ;  I  have  always  loved  you ; 
it's  heart  is  not  purer  than  yours." 

The  surgeon  handed  him  a  glass  of  water.  He  held  the 
clear  liquid  up  before  him : 

"To  the  golden  South,  Love, 
To  Freedom,  and  to  you." 

C.  M.  Carroll,  '08. 


Slee^. 

The  day  is  done,  and  darkness  fills  the  earth, 
And  with  it  comes  sweet  sleep. 

And  then  we  reap  the  blessings  of  its  worth 
In  slumbers  calm  and  deep. 

The  world  of  sadness,  sorrow,  trouble,  care 

Is  all  forgot ;  and  rest 
Doth  settle  down  upon  this  earthly  sphere. 

In  sleep  the  world  is  blegt. 

The  sleep  that  rests  the  ruler's  mighty  hand 

Of  strength  and  majesty 
Doth  also  rest  the  subject  of  his  land 

In  all  his  loyalty. 
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The  quiet  sleep  that  rests  the  earth  and  man 

Is  sent  by  God  above. 
It  is  a  part  of  His  o^vn  gracious  plan 

To  show  to  ns  His  love. 

Warren  Dibble,  '09. 


Timrod  and  His  Poetry. 

During  the  middle  of  the  last  century  there  were  three 
writers  in  South  Carolina  who  possessed  some  talent  as 
poets.  Their  names  are  William  Gillmore  Simms,  Paul 
Hamilton  Hayne  and  Henry  Timrod.  All  three  of  these 
writers  were  born  in  the  old  historic  city  of  Charleston 
and  were  reared  under  the  defined  influence  of  her  old- 
fashioned  culture.  The  air  of  this  old  haunt  of  colonial 
times  had  reached  a  high  state  of  culture.  A  Keen  sense  of 
local  brotherhood  was  felt  between  the  two  classes  of  peo- 
ple who  lived  within  her  historic  walls.  The  Southern 
Puritans  and  the  Prench  Huguenots  had  blended  into  one 
people  whose  moral  fervor  has  passed  into  a  passion  of  loy- 
alty for  traditions  and  inheritance  of  a  community  from 
the  beginning  possessed  with  the  grace  and  light  of  ideal- 
ism in  faith  and  manners.  An  old-fashioned  culture  of  a 
very  genuine  quality;  a  culture  that  held  to  the  best  tradi- 
tions of  the  earlier  classical  education;  a  culture  not  in 
breadth  of  thought  but  in  delicacy  of  mind.  This  was  tho 
atmosphere  under  which  Henry  Timrod  was  trained  for  his 
literary  work.  This  is  where  the  young  poet  caught  the 
first  vision  of  human  love  that  he  perfected  and  beautified  in 
after  life. 

Timrod  was  born  in  1829,  of  an  old  German  family,  who 
came  to  America  during  the  early  colonial  days.  He  was 
carefully  prepared  for  college  in  the  best  school  in  Charles- 
ton and  entered  the  University  of  Georgia,  but  was  too  poor 
to  finish  his  course  and  get  his  degree.  He  was  early  at- 
tracted to  the  profession  of  law  like  many  young  men  of  the 
South,  not  by  any  real  aptitude  for  the  vocation,  but  by  a 
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vague  impression  that  it  is  an  intellectual  pursuit.  He  soon 
found  the  study  of  law  uncongenial  to  his  gentle  and  sensi- 
tive nature  and  gave  it  up  for  the  position  of  tutor  in  a 
private  family.  When  the  war-time  had  come,  he  became 
war-  correspondent  for  Charleston.  This,  too,  was  not 
suited  to  his  effeminate  nature ;  he  could  hardly  endure  the 
horrors  of  the  battle  field.  He  spent  the  greater  part  of 
his  time  administering  to  the  needs  of  the  wounded  soldiers. 
When  the  Civil  War  was  drawing  to  a  close  he  accepted 
the  position  as  assistant  editor  of  a  daily  paper  at  the  cap- 
ital of  his  native  State.  While  Sherman's  army  occupied 
the  city  Timrod  had  to  lie  in  concealment  to  save  his  life. 
The  Sherman  raid  destroyed  his  business  and  he  was  com- 
pelled to  seek  a  home  with  his  sister,  Mrs.  Goodwin.  They 
were  completely  impoverished  and  for  a  long  time  lived  on 
the  proceeds  of  thier  furniture.  Timrod  wrote  his  old  friend 
and  schoolmate,  Paul  Hamilton  Hayne,  then  living  at  his 
beautiful  home,  "Copse  Hill,"  that  he  would  consign  every 
verse  of  his  poetry  to  eternal  oblivion  for  one  hundred  dol- 
lars in  hand,  so  great  was  his  poverty  at  that  time.  Employ- 
ment in  literary  work  was  utterly  insufficient  to  support  Ms 
family.  He  could  not  obtain  work  as  the  devastation  of  war 
had  reduced  the  whole  country  to  desolation  and  direst 
poverty. 

Henry  Timrod  today  is  little  knovm  beyond  the  borders 
of  the  old  south,  yet  he  was  a  genuine  poet.  To  those  who 
knew  him  he  was  a  source  of  keen  delight.  But  it  was  his 
lot  to  sing  to  inattentive  ears.  He  had  no  popular  encourage- 
ment to  stimulate  his  creative  faculties;  the  south  was  en- 
grossed with  the  disasters  of  war,  and  his  fame  did  not  pene- 
trate the  north.  He  is  not  remembered  today  because  he 
was  a  poet  and  because  he  did  so  much  for  the  advancement 
of  the  Southern  Cause,  but  because  of  his  kind-heartedness, 
his  purity  of  character,  his  gentleness  of  life,  and  his  sincer- 
ity of  purpose  and  motive  in  all  that  he  ever  said  or  did 
He  sought  and  found  his  ideal  in  early  youth  and  through- 
out his  life  he  kept  his  eye  fixed  with  steady  gaze  upon  it. 
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Such  was  Henry  Timrod,  the  Southern  poet.  He  had  the 
most  highly  endowed  mind  of  the  three  South  Carolina  poets. 
Others  have  sung  with  clear  and  unrestrained  voices  benetth 
the  blue  skies  of  th  southern  clime,  of  southern  sentiments, 
of  the  lovely  hills,  of  the  flowery  valleys  and  of  the  forests 
divine,  in  phrases  so  passionately  bright  and  airy  that  one 
feels  dizzy,  gazing  upon  such  gorgeous  colors.  But  Timrod 
knew  his  art  too  well  to  saturate  his  verse  with  such  colors, 
or  to  luxuriate  in  flowery  phrases  which  always  lend  artific- 
iality to  all  verse.  He  has  imagination  and  conscientious 
skill  in  poetic  expression.  A  various  music  streams  through 
his  verse,  the  distant  note,  the  delicate  strain  is  there,  of 
bees  and  sedge,of  fields  dim,  and  pleasant  faces  of  youths 
and  maids;  all  are  there.  His  ideals  and  temperaments  are 
representative  of  the  best  and  most  distinctive  qualities  of 
Southern  life.  His  similes  are  unforced  and  pleasing,  and 
they  present  to  the  reader  a  vivid  and  natural  image.  He 
breathed  into  his  song  the  fervent  beauty  of  the  land,  ac- 
companied by  a  note  of  hope — a  pure  living  desire  for  peace 
and  tranquility,  freedom  from  war  and  its  brutality. 

When  Timrod  was  teaching  school  he  was  always  writing- 
love  verses  to  pretty  girls,  real  or  imagined.  In  those  days 
he  would  frequently  visit  the  hillside  and  rest  upon  some 
grassy  mound  and  there  lie  and  watch  the  clouds  as  they 
floated  slowly  and  vaguely  through  the  sky.  Or  he  would 
climb  to  the  summit  of  some  hill,  like  a  child,  eager  to  catch 
the  last  mellow  rays  of  the  setting  sun.  From  these  scenes 
he  received  many  suggestions  which  he  afterwards  put  into 
verse.  He  was  a  true  child  of  nature  and  from  nature  he 
drew  much  of  his  inspiration.  His  passion  for  nature  awoke 
him  under  its  touch.  His  verse  written  at  this  time 
is  characterized  by  a  grace,  tenderness  and  simplicity; 
a  subtle  charm  and  dim  suggestions  of  beauty  unex- 
pressed. These  poems,  too,  often  have  a  gentle  thread  of 
humor  running  through  them,  which  shows  the  poet's  sweet 
personality  and  chivalrous  reverence  that  a  true  lover  must 
have.    ^'The  Cotton  Boll,"  one  of  Timrod's  best  poems,  is  a 
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description  steeped  in  the  veritable  atmosphere  of  Southern 
landscape,  which  concludes  with  a  prayer  for  final  victory. 
Perhaps  America  has  produced  no  poet  with  a  truer  feeling 
for  the  outer  beauty  and  inner  mystery  of  the  natural  world. 

Timrod's  audacity  was  not  purely  artistic.  He  had  a  clear 
spiritual  insight.  Because  of  his  dislike  for  everything  that 
is  evil  and  his  admiration  for  all  that  is  pure  and  ennobling 
in  life,  he  sought  to  teach  in  his  poems  some  sacred  truths. 
This  purity  of  sentiment  which  is  so  beautifully  blended  in 
his  poems  lends  an  exquisite  taste  and  ethical  value  that  can 
hardly  be  over-estimated.  Lovely  as  his  poems  are,  with  all 
their  exquisite  harmony  in  form  with  propriety  of  language, 
he  could  never  have  influenced  his  readers  nearly  so  well 
had  it  not  been  for  the  noble  lessons  that  are  found  in  his 
works. 

While  Timrod  was  war  correspondent,  he  wrote  some 
poems  under  the  inspiration  of  war-drum  and  the  battle 
array.  His  poems  writen  at  this  time  are  full  of  delicate 
feelings  of  individuality  and  broadminded  patriotism.  In 
some  of  them  he  voices  sectional  feeling,  but  it  is  the  feel- 
ing of  a  true-hearted  son,  bathing  his  cheeks  in  freedom's 
tears.  A  gentle  soldier  standing  in  the  rear  of  battle,  lift- 
ing his  eyes  from  the  pitiable  forms  of  his  fellow-country- 
men to  heaven  for  peace  and  freedom  from  the  tumult  of 
war.  His  service  in  war  was  not  that  of  a  common  soldier, 
to  fill  the  ranks  of  the  army,  with  a  rifle  at  his  breast,  but 
it  was  to  administer  to  the  needs  of  the  suffering  and  the 
dying  soldiers  that  lay  about  him.  Yet,  through  all  his 
sympathy  for  his  fellow  soldiers  and  his  supreme  desire  for 
peace,  he  could  not  subdue  his  inherent  patriotism  for  his 
country.  His  love  for  his  country  awoke  the  slumbering 
melodies  of  his  patriotic  soul  and  his  young  spirit  sang  in 
purest  breath  thrilling  notes  of  war.  The  echoes  of  such 
verses  as  ''Carolina"  moves  the  faintest  heart  to  a  fuller  and 
deeper  patriotism  and  sweeps  him  into  a  passion  for  war. 
It  rekindles  a  living  stream  of  patriotism  in  the  soldier's 
breast  that  thrills  his  cold  heart  and  quickens  his  spirit  into 
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a  passion  that  must  conquer  or  die.  The  test  of  martial 
poetry  is  that  it  quickens  the  circulation ;  and  that  is  true  of 
Timrod's  best  war-songs. 

Whatever  may  be  the  future  recognition  of  this  pioneer 
Southern  poet,  hounded  by  misfortune,  dying  young,  he  has 
given  to  his  country  a  little  volume  of  poems  that  contains 
some  of  the  choicest  songs  of  American  literature.  It  was 
his  tragic  fate  to  live  in  the  tumult  and  waste  of  war,  to  miss 
the  quiet  joys  and  kindly  inspiration  which  would  have  awak- 
ened his  fuller  if  not  deeper  skill.  It  was  his  lot  to  sing  to 
inattentive  ears.  Drudgery  consumed  his  energies.  The  po- 
litical and  social  conditions  were  uncongenial  to  the  produc- 
tion of  the  style  of  poetry  which  was  natural  to  him.  He 
might  have  produced  works  of  lasting  art  and  value  if  the 
uproar  of  war  had  not  silenced  his  passion. 

T.  E.  Dukes,  '07. 


R  eflections. 

How  oft  do  we  think  of  the  days  gone  by. 

And  ruefully  ponder  what  might  have  been, 
With  tear-dimmed  eye  and  many  a  sigh 

The  shadows  of  life  we  live  through  again. 
The  paths  which  were  trodden  while  searching  for  fun, 

Crushing  the  daisies  as  we  rushed  toward  a  goal, 
Led  through  the  marshes  where  dark  water  run. 

Where  troubles  arose  perplexing  the  soul. 

The  paths  were  so  stony,  so  steep  and  so  long, 

So  hard  to  retrace,  that  we  pressed  on  again. 
By  a  circuitous  route,  'till,  weak  and  forlone. 

We  came  to  the  highlands,  covered  with  stain. 
Such  a  wan  little  ray  had  we  chased  through  the  night, 

That  it  ill  lit  the  path  which  led  toward  the  day. 
And  when  the  sun  came,  with  its  great  flood  of  light, 

Our  wan  little  friend  just  faded  away. 
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On  the  highlands  we  stand  and  view  from  afar 

Great  fields  of  daisies  where  sweet  breezes  blow, 
Where  the  sun  shines  in  splendor,  with  no  clouds  to  mar 

Its  brightness  nor  glory  nor  the  warmth  of  its  glow; 
Resolved  that  the  past  a  lesson  shall  teach, 

That  we'll  follow  the  straight  though  narrow  way, 
That  the  sun  shall  light  our  path  till  we  reach 

The  haven  of  bliss  in  the  land  of  the  day. 

We  look  to  the  hills,  whence  cometh  our  light, 

And  strive  for  the  summit  from  the  slough's  slimy  brink; 
Shake  the  dust  from  our  feet  and  strive  for  the  right. 

Climbing  hills  rough  and  steep,  while  sadly  we  think 
Of  the  times  'mid  the  gloom  of  the  days  that  are  gone. 

When  w^e  thoughtlessly  let  opportunities  go  by 
When  we  could  have  used  them  ere  they  had  flown 

From  the  reach  of  the  hand,  in  sight  of  the  eye. 

Marvin  T.  Wharton,  '06. 


A  Granddaughter  of  Virginia  Dare. 

A  hand  was  laid  upon  my  shoulder  and  I  turned  quickly 
expecting  to  face  my  Indian  guide  and  friend,  Kwassind. 
To  my  pleasant  surprise  I  was  greeted  by  the  smiling  face 
of  Owaneesa,  Kwassind's  lovely  sister — the  gem  of  Roge- 
son  county. 

^'Are  you  not  afraid  she  asked,  tossing  her  head  coquet- 
tishly  sideward,  ''that  one  of  the  Lowery  gang  will  hold  you 
up  out  here  ?   You  know  they  infest  Lumber  river." 

''I  will  answer  your  question,  Owaneesa,  by  asking: 
Were  you  not  afraid  to  come  through  the  forest  ?  See,  the 
evening  shadows  are  lengthening,  and  the  " 

^'Afraid  of  what?"  she  interrupted.  "When  the  Manito 
brushes  the  red  coals  from  his  hearth  into  the  western  sea, 
does  he  not  send  Osseo,  the  evening  star,  to  guide  his  chil- 
dren home  ?   But  tell  me,  w^here  is  brother 

"Kwassind  is  in  the  woods  searching  for  wicker  to  make 
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baskets  of/'  I  said.  ^^He  told  me  to  remain  here  till  he  re- 
turned." 

''Well,  I'll  keep  you  company/'  she  said,  "till  he  comes. 
I  heard  Kwassind  tell  you  at  dinner  time  that  returning  he 
would  let  you  rest  here  at  the  spring  while  he  looked  for 
wicker,  so  I  made  up  my  mind  to  meet  you  all  here  and  get 
a  ride  back  in  the  boat." 

Owaneesa  was  the  pride  of  the  Croatans;  through  her 
veins  there  flowed  the  blood  of  a  long  line  of  chieftains.  I 
had  loved  her  from  the  time  I  had  first  seen  her  on  the 
streets  of  Lumberton.  It  was  with  unbounded  joy  that  I 
had  accepted  an  invitation  from  Kwassind  to  hunt  and  fish 
for  a  week  in  the  heart  of  the  Croatan  section.  The  last  day 
of  my  visit  was  about  to  close.  I  had  just  been  watching 
the  beautiful  sunset  scene  and  thinking  of  Owaneesa.  And 
there  she  stood  before  me,  this  child  of  the  forest !  She 
seemed  like  the  queen  of  Fairyland  keeping  watch  over  the 
fountain  of  youth  as  she  stood  above  the  little  spring,  her 
buff-colored  moccasins  half  buried  in  the  violet-sprinkled 
grass.  She  was  of  medium  height,  with  a  figure  of  exquis- 
ite proportions.  About  her  shoulders  there  fell  a  luxuriant 
growth  of  raven  black  hair.  About  her  neck  there  hung 
ornaments  of  beads  and  pearls.  Her  dark  eyes,  pearly  teeth 
and  ruby  lips  seemed  to  have  formed  a  corporation  for  the 
manufacture  of  bewitching  smiles.  She  was  as  fair  as 
Kebecca  of  old.  At  the  sight  of  her  in  this  lone  spot  my 
heart  leaped  for  joy  but  my  lips  were  bound  in  silence. 

The  little  flower-sprinkled  knoll  on  which  we  stood  was 
shaded  by  a  graceful  willow,  whose  drooping  branches  of 
green  seemed  to  add  coolness  to  the  sparkling  waters  of  the 
spring  that  bubbled  at  its  foot.  From  this  sequestered  spot 
we  had  a  fine  view  of  Lumber  river,  as  it  wound  its  way  in 
serpentine  fashion  between  the  green-clad  banks,  battling 
for  a  moment  here  and  there  with  a  rock  or  fallen  tree  and 
then  hastening  on  over  its  bed  of  sand  and  pebbles,  as  if 
anxious  to  meet  the  sea.  Higher  up,  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  narrow  stream,  there  was  a  tiny  waterfall  that  leaped 
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from  between  two  mighty  moss-covered  boulders  and  fell 
in  a  rocky  channel  fifteen  feet  below.  The  falling  waters 
looked  like  a  bridal  veil,  through  the  tissues  of  which  the 
last  fading  rays  of  the  Mayday  sun  sought  the  cheeks  of  the 
bride  and  were  reflected  in  the  colors  of  the  rainbow.  Be- 
hind us  was  the  mid,  tangled  forest,  through  which  Owa- 
neesa  had  come.  Every  breeze  that  stirred  its  branches  was 
laden  with  the  scent  of  wild  flowers.  It  was  a  typical  North 
Carolina  scene. 

^'This  is  beautiful/'  said  Owaneesa,  "but  you  should 
stand  here  and  view  yonder  waterfall  when  Peboan,  the 
winter,  roofs  with  ice  the  river, — when  the  snow-flakes 
whirling  downward  hiss  among  the  withered  oak  leaves, 
and  change  the  pine  trees  into  wigwams.  Things  are  most 
beautiful  when  the  Manito  clothes  the  earth  in  the  white 
robes  of  silence.''* 

As  she  was  speaking  she  appeared  to  me  more  beautiful 
than  ever.  Save  for  her  Indian  features,  she  looked  a  veri- 
table Scottish  Highland  lassie.  The  Croatans  have  their 
own  schools  and  the  state  furnishes  the  best  of  teachers 
for  them.  Owaneesa's  education  had  been  completed,  and 
she  v^as  a  most  charming  conversationalist.  I  loved  to  watch 
her  dark  eyes  kindle  with  enthusiasm  as  she  talked,  so  I 
beged  her  to  sit  by  my  side  and  tell  me  a  story. 

"Come  Owaneesa,"  I  said, "sit  down  on  this  rich  carpet  of 
grass,  and  tell  me  a  story  of  Virginia  Dare  while  we  wait  on 
Kwassind." 

"When  Gitche  Manito,  the  mighty,  smoked  the  calumet 
and  called  the  tribes  together,"  she  said,  adjusting  her  plaid 
skirts  about  a  pair  of  ankles  that  betrayed  exquisitely  fair 
proportions,  "my  people  were  a  mighty  nation.  You  have 
read  in  the  'Song  of  Hiawatha,'  have  you  not,  of  the  Mani- 
to's  great  peace  conference?  In  school  that  was  the  first 
piece  of  English  I  could  properly  enjoy ;  it  gave  so  many  of 
the  legends  of  my  people.  After  this,  as  you  know,  the  tom- 
mahawk  was  buried  and  peace  and  plenty  smiled  upon  the 
land.    We  have  no  exact  way  of  computing  the  years,  but 
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according  to  the  books  I  studied  it  was  in  1587  tliat  Sir  Wal- 
ter Raleigh  planted  a  colony  of  117  persons  at  Roanoke. 
Soon  after  this  Virginia  Dare  was  born;  and  in  August, 
1587,  they  baptized  her  and  the  little  son,  Manito,  of  Chief 
Tapuamenaw,  together  on  the  Island  of  Roanoke.  Roan- 
oke means  a  sea  shell  in  our  language. 

"Gov.  White,  the  next  year,  returned  to  England  to  get 
more  colonists  and  a  stock  of  supplies.  He  was  the  soul  of 
the  colony  and  according  to  the  legends  of  my  people  it 
was  a  sad  time  when  he  kissed  his  little  grand-daughter, 
Virginia  Dare,  and  with  hand  raised  toward  the  Ponemah, 
the  land  of  the  hereafter,  called  the  blessings  of  the  great 
Spirit  upon  those  that  knelt  about  him  with  clasped  hands 
and  iniploring  looks. 

^^He  told  them  to  be  of  good  cheer  and  stand  firm  until 
he  came  again ;  but  that  if  they  were  f ored  to  move  to  carve 
upon  a  tree  the  name  of  the  place  to  which  they  went,  and 
if  they  were  in  sore  distress  to  add  a  cross  to  the  sign. 

"He  waived  them  a  farewell  from  the  ship,  but  they  lit- 
tle thought  it  meant  forever.  The  autumn  leaves  fell  and 
were  chased  through  the  forest  by  Kabibonokka,  who 
brought  the  snow-flakes  from  the  north;  the  snows  were 
melted  by  the  smile  of  the  Manito  and  Opeeche,  the  robin, 
sought  his  mate  in  the  tangled  wildwood,  but  still  the  colo- 
nists looked  in  vain  for  their  chief.  They  lost  hope,  as 
they  saw  the  food  supply  run  short.  Grim  death  laid  his 
icy  fingers  on  a  stout  heart  here  and  a  weak  heart  there. 
Again  the  earth  was  covered  with  the  down  from  Peboan's 
wing,  and  again  Shawondasse  brushed  the  down  away  and 
called  Owaissa,  the  blue-bird,  from  the  hollow ;  but  still  the 
dispirited  colonists  scanned  the  great  sea  in  vain  search  for 
a  sail. 

"Then  came  Chief  Taquamenaw  and  spoke  with  the  'pale 
faces.'  He  bid  them  welcome  to  come  and  live  among  his 
people.  They  had  dispaired  of  seeing  their  chief  again;  so 
they  accepted  his  olfer. 

"This  dagger,"  said  Owaneesa,  as  she  took  it  from  her 
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belt,  ^'is  the  one  that  was  used  to  carve  the  word  ^Croatan' 
upon  the  tree.  The  father  of  Virginia  Dare,  being  next  to 
Governor  White  in  authority,  carved  the  word,  and  then 
threw  the  dagger  in  one  of  the  five  iron  chests  that  con- 
tained the  books,  charts  and  other  treasures  of  the  colony, 
and  which  were  buried  beneath  the  cedars  near  the  block 
house." 

I  took  the  dagger  from  her  hand  with  a  feeling  of  rever- 
ence. Here  was  a  bit  of  steel  and  ivory  over  three  centuries 
old.  If  it  could  only  speak,  what  light  it  could  throw  on  the 
dark  mystery  of  this  strange  people !  As  I  handled  it  I  pic- 
tured in  my  imagination  the  disappointed  Governor  as  he 
stood  in  the  dark  shadow  of  the  cedars  and  viewed  the  rifEed 
chests.  Around  him  were  scattered  the  wrecks  of  his  own 
books  and  pictures.  There  stood  the  deserted  block  house, 
with  grass  and  tall  weeds  growing  in  it,  and  nearby  was  the 
giant  tree  upon  which  this  very  dagger  I  held  had  carved 
that  mysterious  word,  "Croatan."  Three  years  had  flown 
since  he  kissed  little  Virginia  Dare  and  bid  farewell  to  the 
colonists.  This  very  day  was  his  little  grand-daughter^s 
fourth  birthday.  Where  were  they  ?  Croatan  was  the  name 
of  a  neighboring  island.  Would  the  captain  of  the  ship  take 
him  there  ?  Yes !  They  started  for  Croatan,  but  a  storm 
overtook  them,  and  after  two  days  of  beating  about  the 
stormy  coast  the  captain  must  needs  return  to  England. 
Poor  White !  How  he  entreated  the  captain ;  but  all  in  vain. 

"What  are  you  dreaming  of?"  asked  Owaneesa.  "Please 
tell  me !  You  seem  to  be  dreaming  of  the  past.  I  love  the 
past !  What  are  your  thoughts 

"Tell  me,  Owaneesa,  how  do  you  know  that  this  dagger 
carved  the  word  ^Croatan'  ?" 

"Oh,  I  see !"  she  said  smilingly,  "you  doubt  my  story;  but 
I'll  prove  it.  Chief  Taquamenaw  watched  the  carving  of 
the  word,  and  he  admired  the  dagger  sa  that  he  afterwards 
rifled  the  chests  to  secure  it.  From  father  to  son  it  has  been 
handed  down  through  ten  generations. 

"But  I  must  tell  you  of  Virginia  Dare,"  said  Owaneesa. 
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^'For  several  snows  the  white  and  red  men  lived  peaceably 
together.  Then  the  whites  were  accused  of  witchcraft  by 
the  medicine  men,  and  all  were  slain  except  four  men,  two 
boys,  and  Virginia  Dare.  Chief  Taquamenaw  was  very 
much  attached  to  Virginia  because  she  and  his  son,  Manets, 
had  been  baptized  together.  The  children  grew  up  as  play- 
mates, and  when  Maneto  took  a  wife,  it  was  Virginia  Dare. 
Taquamenaw  soon  journeyed  to  the  happy  hunting  ground, 
and  Maneto  was  chief. 

"Virginia  Dare  bore  two  sons  and  a  daughter.  As  the 
sons  were  killed  on  the  warpath,  it  was  Maneto's  grandson 
that  became  chief  at  his  death. 

"When  Col.  Kobeson,  for  whom  this  county  is  named,  dis- 
tinguished himself  at  the  battle  of  Elizabethtown,  up  in 
Bladen  county,  during  the  Revolutionary  War,  his  chief 
scout  was  a  great-great  grandson  of  Virginia  Dare.  His 
name  was  Openahma,  and  he  was  my  great-great  grand- 
father. My  fathers  have  been  the  nation's  chiefs,  and  when 
we  reach  home  I  will  show  you  scalping  knives,  tommahawks 
and  peace-pipes  of  ten  generations." 

Her  story  was  ended.  I  took  her  hand  in  mine  with  a 
feeling  of  pride.  Beneath  the  vdllow  there  beat  two  happy 
hearts,  and  as  the  curtain  of  pearly  gray  was  drawn  by  un- 
seen fingers  across  the  western  sky,  I  told  her  that  I  loved 
her.  By  the  pressure  of  her  hand  I  knew  that  my  love  was 
returned.  My  sweetheart  was  queen  of  the  Croatans — 
grand-daughter  of  the  first  American  girl. 

I  heard  Kwassind  calling  in  the  distance.  We  rose  and 
walked  toward  the  boat.  The  foll-orbed  moon  came  upon 
the  scene.  By  daylight  we  had  talked  of  the  past;  by  the 
moonlight  we  talked  of  the  future. 

"Owaneesa,"  I  said,  "you  are  my  evening  star." 

"But  what  light  can  I  shed  upon  your  pathway?"  she 
asked.  "As  the  waters  kiss  the  lillies  and  hasten  to  the  sea, 
so  you  would  kiss  the  little  Indian  maid  and  hasten  to  the 
big  cities  and  forget  Owaneesa  in  her  cabin  by  the  river." 

"Never,  Owaneesa !  As  the  waters  come  again,  so  will  I 
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return.  I  love  you  better  than  my  life.  The  light  of  your 
smile  scatters  roses  in  my  path.   Life  with  you  is  joy." 

"If  the  Manito  wills  it  (her  dark  eyes  lower  fell),  be  it 
so." 

I  drew  her  close  to  my  bosom  and  kissed  her  o'er  and  o'er. 
I  laid  my  cheek  against  a  cheek  that  outrivaled  the  blush  of 
the  rose,-  and  with  my  lips  close  to  an  ear  that  resembled  a 
delicately  tinted  sea  shell,  I  whispered,  "When?" 

And  a  soft  voice  answered:  "When  Opeeche,  the  robin 
nests  again."  D.  Gr.  Spencer,  '08. 
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All  contributions  which   are  in  the 
Notice.  hands  of  the  board  of  editors  and  have 

not  been  published  will  be  turned  over 
to  the  staff  who  will  have  The  Journal  in  charge  next  year, 
unless  we  receive  instructions  to  the  contrary  from  the  au- 
thors. Most  probably  this  mil  be  the  last  issue  of  the  year 
just  closing  in  which  contributions  from  the  student  body 
will  be  used.  The  May-June  issue,  if  our  present  plans  are 
adhered  to,  will  be  filled  with  the  class  prophecy,  history, 
and  poem  of  the  outgoing  Senior  class.  We  trust  that  very 
few,  if  any,  of  the  articles  contributed  will  be  called  for,  as 
quite  a  number  of  them  are  articles  of  real  merit  and  would 
be  a  great  help  to  the  next  literary  editor. 
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On  behalf  of  the  literary  editor,  we  wish  to  thank  the 
entire  student  body  for  their  liberal  patronage  and  loyal 
support  of  The  Journal  in  the  line  of  contributions,  and  to 
express  appreciation  for  your  confidence  in  him. 

^  f 

The  people  seem  to  be  indignant  and 
Mount  Dajo.        the  press  is  making  quite  a  howl  about 

the  battle  at  Mt.  Dajo.  There  is  some- 
thing wrong  about  the  affair,  if  we  may  judge  from  General 
Wood's  contradictory  cablegrams.  The  General  has  placed 
himself  in  a  position  from  which  it  will  be  very  hard  to  ex- 
tricate himself,  and  he  will  be  obliged  to  convict  himseK  of 
lying,  no  matter  what  the  truth  of  the  matter  is,  having 
given  to  the  administration  contradictory  statements  con- 
cerning the  fight.  Until  we  have  more  light  upon  the  sub- 
ject, we  will  be  forced  to  admit  that  things  look  black,  and 
that  General  Wood  has  stained  the  Stars  and  Stripes  by  his 
action. 

The  American  people  cannot  admire  a  wanton  slaughter 
of  women  and  children,  and  they  will  and  do  condemn  such 
acts  as  brutal  and  unworthy  of  the  flag  and  the  people  it 
represents.  The  flag  which  has  never  waved  over  a  cow- 
ardly and  depraved  people  should  not  have  its  folds  stained 
with  the  blood  of  women.  That  flag  which  has  never  known 
defeat,  that  flag  about  which  we  boast  as  standing  for  free- 
dom, liberty,  justice  and  honor,  should  not  be  dyed  in  the 
blood  of  children.  Yet  such  seems  to  be  the  case,  and  all 
the  messages  of  congratulation  and  commendation  which 
President  Eoosevelt  may  frame  into  words  and  transmit  to 
General  Wood  will  not  take  one  single  stain  from  our  flag. 
The  only  just  thing  that  can  be  done  by  the  administration 
is  to  disown  the  act,  to  retract  the  words  of  commendation, 
and  recall  General  Wood. 

There  have  been  times  in  the  world's  history  when  a 
massacre  was  justifiable,  as  when  Cromwell  massacred  the 
Irish;  but  from  the  tenor  of  his  cablegrams,  General  Wood 
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bears  no  resemblance  to  Cromwell  in  any  particular  what- 
ever. 

Wofford's  team  has  been  picked  and 
Woiford's  Team,  will  contend  on  the  diamond  against  a 
number  of  strong  teams  from  other 
colleges.  We  have  not  quite  as  fast  a  team  as  we  have  put 
out  in  former  years,  but  we  feel  sure  that  the  present  team 
will  maintain  Wofford's  reputation  in  athletics.  The  team 
is  composed  of  perfect  gentlemen,  who  mean  to  win  every 
game  they  can  by  playing  fairly  and  squarely.  The  motto 
is  ^ 'clean,  manly  sport,"  whether  winning  or  losing,  and  the 
team  has  the  confidence  of  the  entire  student  body. 

Every  year  thousands  of  "fans"  gather 
Baseball.  in  the  bleachers  and  grandstand  to 

witness  the  national  sport,  baseball. 
Many  thousand  hearts  are  gladdened  as  they  cheer  their  re- 
spective teams  to  victory.  Men,  women  and  children  all 
find  delight  in  watching  the  game  and  admiring  the  skill  of 
the  players.  The  ball  park  stands  first  as  a  place  of  amuse- 
ment and  recreation  to  the  American  people,  and  while  it 
does  not  meet  the  approval  of  every  one,  whether  it  is  a  game 
in  which  amateurs  or  professional  take  part,  yet  a  large  ma- 
jority of  the  people  in  our  cities  do  approve  o  fit  and  give  it 
their  support  and  patronage. 

The  American  people  live  fast,  and  they  need  recreation 
and  they  will  have  it,  in  some  form  or  other,  and  baseball 
seems  to  fill  the  bill  pretty  well.  In  the  cities  you  may  see 
hundreds  and  thousands  gather  to  watch  the  game.  They 
come  with  various  motives,  accord  to  the  nature  of  the 
''fan,"  and  as  a  usual  thing  it  is  beneficial.  Business  and 
cares  are  forgotten  for  the  hour,  and  men  even  forget  their 
stations  in  life.  Men  of  different  stations,  sitting  side  by 
side,  converse  about  the  team's  prospects,  discuss  the  good 
points  of  their  favorite  players,  and  for  the  time  being  for- 
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get  the  difference  in  their  social  positions  and  each  learns 
that  there  are  men  in  the  city,  who  are  not  of  their  "par- 
ticular set/'  that  have  hearts,  hopes  and  ambitions,  and  they 
feel  the  common  chord  of  humanity  vibrate  in  sympathetic 
sweetness,  even  though  it  is  for  so  short  a  time.  Yes,  base- 
ball is  a  leveler,  it  furnishes  recreation  and  amusement  for 
thousands,  and  it  should  be  played  even  more  generally  than 
it  is  at  present. 

The  Mid  Semester  examinations  are 
March  Exams.      over  with  for  this  year,  and  we  look 

forward  to  a  most  pleasant  course  of 
study  from  now  imtil  June.  The  March  examinations  are 
regarded  as  the  hardest  of  the  year,  and  many  feel  relieved 
that  they  are  now  behind  them. 

After  this  period  of  exams,  the  home-going  is  not  so  long 
off,  besides  the  weather  is  pleasant,  and  "the  fellows"  do  not 
have  to  stay  in  quite  so  close.  Everything  at  this  season  is 
pleasant  and  inviting. 

Four  thousand  five  hundred  dollars 
The  Reformatory,  was  the  appropriation  by  the  last  legis- 
lature for  the  purpose  of  founding 
and  conducting  a  reformatory  for  child  law-breakers.  A 
juvenile  reformatory  has  been  a  much-needed  institution  in 
our  State  for  a  long  time,  and  we  rejoice  that  this  step  has 
been  taken.  A  child  law-breaker  is  not  a  criminal,  and 
should  not  be  treated  as  such.  The  foundations  of  a  noble 
character  are  in  many  of  them,  and  under  proper  tutorage 
they  may  develop  into  useful  and  law-abiding  citizens,  who 
will  be  an  honor  to  their  State.  The  training  Avhich  many 
children  receive  in  their  own  homes,  right  here  in  our  own 
beloved  State,  is  often  of  such  a  nature  as  to  foster  crimi- 
nality in  the  child.  And  if  a  child,  brctught  up  in  adverse 
surroundings,  should  go  astray,  it  is  right  and  proper  that  it 
should  have  a  chance  to  prove  to  society  that  under  proper 
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training  that  it  can  become  a  law-abiding  citizen.  Reforma- 
tories wherever  established  have  proven  their  worth  to  so- 
ciety, and  have  in  almost  every  instance  been  a  blessing  to 
the  State  in  which  they  are  situated.  Alabama,  some  few 
years  ago,  appropriated  $3,000  for  the  purpose  of  establish- 
ing a  juvenile  reformatory,  and  it  has  proven  such  a  success 
that  now  the  legislature  of  that  State  appropriates  about 
$25,000  annually  for  its  maintenance.  The  Yorkville  Mili- 
tary Academy  building  and  grounds  have  been  offered  to 
the  execative  board  for  $6,700.  They  are  worth  a  vast  deal 
more,  but  were  offered,  in  part,  as  a  donation,  and  if  the 
board  accepts  this  offer  at  their  meeting  this  month.  South 
Carolina  will  have  made  a  much  better  start  than  was  made 
in  Alabama,  the  reformatory  in  that  State  having  for  the 
first  years  used  one  log  hut  and  several  tents. 

In  speaking  of  reformatories.  Dr.  Wines,  an  eminent 
criminologist  and  a  man  of  wide  practical  experience,  says, 
"The  toleration  of  children  in  penal  institutions  of  any  de- 
scription is  an  outrage,  to  which  no  government,  national. 
State,  or  municipal,  should  under  any  circumstances  give  its 
consent.  It  is  true  that  there  are  children  who,  in  spite  of 
their  tender  years,  are  old  in  crime  and  more  hardened  than 
many  grown  men  and  women,  possibly  more  hopeless.  But 
most  children  who  commit  criminal  acts  and  are  arrested  on 
account  of  them,  may  be  said  to  have  acted  without  discern- 
ment; they  are  only  partially  responsible,  in  a  legal  sense; 
certainly  they  have  not  reached  a  stage  in  the  development 
of  criminal  character  such  as  to  exclude  the  hope  of  their 
reformation,  under  proper  treatment  and  influences.  Ac- 
cordingly, in  all  parts  of  the  civilized  world,  reformatory 
institutions  for  children,  maintained  at  public  or  private 
cost,  form  an  essential  and  admirable  feature  of  the  social 
organization.'^ 
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S.  W.  PUCKETT,  EDITOR 


We  wish  to  join  tlie  Monroe  College  Monthly  in  her  pro- 
test against  the  filling  of  the  college  magazine  with  produc- 
tions of  the  faculty  or  alumni,  who  very  frequently  belong 
to  the  faculty  of  some  other  institution.  A  college  journal 
is  not  a  medium  through  which  the  faculty  and  alumni  ex- 
press themselves  to  the  public,  but  as  we  understand  it,  it  is 
for  the  development  of  literary  talent  among  college  stu- 
dents. A  magazine  which  is  filled  with  the  work  of  the 
faculty  or  alumni  is  neither  an  aid  to  the  students  nor  a  fair 
sample  of  the  work  of  the  college.  These  articles  are 
printed  without  the  least  thing  to  denote  that  they  are  not 
from  the  students,  and  naturally  the  work  of  students  are 
compared  with  these  articles,  and  they  cannot  measure  up 
to  their  standard.  It  is  entirely  unexpected  of  a  student  to 
write  as  good  a  piece  as  his  professor  or  a  graduate,  and 
when  he  is  thrown  into  competition  with  them  it  is  unfair. 

The  Georgian  is  noticeable  this  month  in  that  it  contains 
a  very  fine  story,  ^^The  Test."  The  plot  is  an  ingenious  one, 
and  well  developed. 

The  Monroe  College  Monthly  is  one  of  the  best  exchanges 
that  we  receive.  ^^Savanavola,  the  Prophet  of  the  Renais- 
sance," is  easily  the  leading  article  of  this  issue.  The  poetry 
of  this  issue  is  hardly  up  to  its  usual  standard.  The  editor- 
ials are  strong  and  interesting. 

The  Isaqueena  is  a  very  well  edited  magazine.  The  ar- 
rangement and  proportionate  length  of  the  magazine  is  a 
great  deal  better  than  the  first  issue.  *^^Carita"  was  con- 
cluded in  this  issue,  and  taking  it  as  a  whole,  it  is  one  of  the 
best  stories  that  it  has  been  our  good  fortune  to  read.  The 
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plot  is  very  good,  and  is  worked  out  interestingly.  The 
characterization  is  very  good,  and  therein  lies  its  greatest 
merit.  The  editorials  are  indicative  of  a  competent  staff. 
The  poetry  is  not  so  good.  We  would  like  to  see  what  the 
students  can  do  along  this  line. 

We  notice  that  The  Vanderbilt  Observer  is  improving. 
The  last  issue  is  quite  a  marked  advance.  The  exchange  de- 
partment is  about  the  weakest,  most  uninteresting  portion 
of  it.  The  editorials  in  general  are  very  good.  The  Stu- 
dents' Corner"  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  this  depart- 
ment. 


The  Castle  Heights  Herald  for  March  is  an  exceptionally 
good  issue.  The  orations  for  the  Washington  Birthday 
Contest  are  very  fine,  and  enhances  the  value  of  the  maga- 
zine. 


We  wish  to  say  a  word  about  the  articles  that  appear  in 
the  magazines  without  names.  Why  is  this?  Is  it  because 
the  writer  is  ashamed  of  his  or  her  work?  If  so,  it  should 
not  be  offered  to  the  public.  In  some  cases  a  Freshman  may 
write  a  piece  which  would  be  an  honor  to  a  Senior,  and  if 
he  would  only  sign  his  name  the  honor  would  go  to  whom 
honor  is  due. 


OUR  LAI^GUAOE. 
They  tell  us  he  "wintered''  on  Florida  coast, 

And  "summered"  at  Montreal; 
But  as  yet  they  don't  say  where  he  "sprung"  in  the  spring, 

And  whither  he  "fell"  in  the  fall. 

—Ex. 


A  maiden  fair  once  said  to  me : 
"  'Tis  very,  very  queer 
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Whenever  I  get  very  mad 

E"o  word  from  me  you  hear. 
Eor  though  my  bursting  mind,  indeed, 

With  lurid  thoughts  is  crammed 
Yet  when  I  try  to  let  them  forth 

My  flow  of  words  is  dammed. 

■'Tis  strange,  indeed,"  I  said  to  her, 

"But  yet  it  seems  to  me 
That  what  I  tell  you  now  will  look 

Much  stranger  yet  to  be, 
When  I  get  mad  both  mind  and  speech 

With  lurid  words  are  crammed; 
They  come  forth  thick,  yet  I  can  say 

My  flow  of  words  is  damned!" 

—Ex. 


WHAT  YO'  DO. 
Don't  be  what  yo'  ain't ; 
Jess  yo'  be  jess  what  yo'  is. 
If  you'  am  not  what  yo'  are, 
Den  yo'  is  not  what  you  is. 
When  a  man  is  what  he  ain't, 
Den  he  isn't  what  he  is. 
An'  as  sure  as  I'm  talkin'. 
He's  a  gwiue  to  get  what's  his. 
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J.  CALDWELL  GUILDS,  EDITOR. 


CLASS  OF  1888. 

J.  C.  Evins  is  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Clifton  Cot- 
ton Mills. 

J.  J.  Gentry  is  a  lawyer  and  probate  judge  of  Spartan- 
burg county. 

P.  r.  Kilgo  is  a  member  of  the  South  Carolina  Confer- 
ence. 

E.  P.  Taylor  is  a  presiding  elder  in  the  South  Carolina 
Conference,  now  on  the  Greenville  District. 

G.  L.  Wilson  is  in  the  banking  business  in  Spartanburg. 

CLASS  OF  1889. 

W.  P.  Few  is  professor  of  English  in  Trinity  College, 
^N'orth  Carolina. 

J.  Rush  Goodloe  is  a  member  of  the  Tennessee  Confer- 
ence. 

W.  M.  Hodges  belongs  to  the  South  Carolina  Conference. 
B.  E.  Kellar  is  farming  in  Orangeburg  county. 
W.  A.  Massabeau  is  pastor  of  Central  Methodist  Church, 
Spartanburg. 

E.  D.  Mouzon  is  an  influential  member  of  the  Missouri 
Conference. 

A.  M.  Muckenfuss  has  been  successful  as  president  of  a 
broom  factory  in  Spartanburg. 

M.  W.  Peurifoy  is  teaching  near  Winnsboro. 

E.  D.  Smith  is  president  of  the  South  Carolina  Cotton 
Growers'  Association. 

J.  M.  Workman  is  a  Methodist  preacher  in  ]\Iissouri. 

CLASS  OF  1890. 

J.  G.  Baker  is  residing  at  Lowndesville. 

Jones  Fuller  is  in  the  banking  business  in  Easley,  S.  C. 
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T.  G.  Herbert,  Jr.,  member  of  South  Carolina  Confer- 
ence. 

M.  M.  Lander  is  mail  clerk  on  Southern  Railway. 
D.  M.  McLeod  belongs  to  the  South  Carolina  Confer- 
ence. 

J.  W.  Nash  is  a  lawyer  and  member  of  the  Legislature 
from  Spartanburg  county. 

W.  C.  Pickens,  occupation  unknown. 

R.  E.  Ware  is  a  Methodist  minister  in  North  Carolina. 

CLASS  OF  1 89 1. 

W.  W.  Bruce  is  residing  in  Bennettsville,  S.  C. 
A.  J.  Cauthen,  Jr.,  member  of  South  Carolina  Confer- 
ence. 

G-.  r.  Clarkson  and  J.  D.  Crout  are  also  members  of  the 
Conference. 

J.  L.  Daniel  belongs  to  the  South  Carolina  Conference. 

J.  L.  Fleming  is  cashier  of  the  Merchants  and  Farmers 
Bank,  Spartanburg. 

G-.  S.  Goodgion  is  teaching. 

W.  S.  Hall,  Jr.,  is  teaching  in  Denmark,  S.  C. 

C.  P.  Hammond  is  engaged  in  the  furniture  business  in 
Spartanburg. 

W.  A.  Lyon  is  a  business  man  in  Augusta,  Ga. 

W.  M.  Melton  is  now  teaching  at  Cross  Anchor.  Spartan- 
burg county. 

J.  K.  S.  Ray  is  in  the  banking  business  in  Asheville,  N.  C. 

G.  Rouquie  is  engaged  at  the  Clifton  Cotton  Mills. 

K.  D.  Senn,  president  of  Anderson  Drug  Company,  An- 
derson, S.  C. 

J.  C.  Spann  is  residing  in  Leesville,  S.  C. 

Peter  Stokes  is  a  member  of  the  Sotfth  Carolina  Confer- 
ence. 

J.  H.  Thacker  belongs  also  to  the  Conference. 
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CLASS  OF  1892. 
E.  L.  Asbill  is  now  living  in  Leesville,  S.  C. 
E.  M.  Bearden  is  a  business  man  in  Asheville,  N.  C. 
P.  P.  Bethea  is  now  teaching  at  Ejngstree,  S.  C. 
R.  C.  Boulware  is  a  member  of  the  South  Carolina  Con- 
ference. 

H.  J.  Cauthen  is  a  member  of  the  Conference. 
W.  J.  Cocke  i  sa  lawyer  in  Asheville,  ^N".  C. 
J.  C.  Covington  is  teaching. 
W.  A.  Dagnall  is  also  teaching. 

D.  W.  Daniel,  professor  of  English  at  Clemson  College. 
J.  W.  Daniel  is  in  the  laundry  business  in  Spartanburg. 
W.  D.  Dent  is  living  near  Columbia. 
R.  M.  DuBose  is  a  member  of  the  South  Carolina  Confer- 
ence. 

H.  W.  Pair  is  a  traveling  man  residing  in  Columbia. 

J.  P.  Pooshe  is  editor  of  ^^The  J^ews  and  Herald,"  a  paper 
published  at  Winnsboro. 

C.  C.  Herbert  is  a  member  of  the  South  Carolina  Confer- 
ence. 

J.  B.  Holly  is  a  Baptist  minister  in  Plorida. 
W.  D.  Lesesne  is  teaching. 
T.  G.  McLeod  is  State  senator  from  Lee  county. 
R.  C.  McRoy  is  in  Texas. 
A.  H.  Moss  is  practicing  law  in  Orangeburg. 
J.  M.  Moss  is  residing  in  Orangeburg  county. 
A.  S.  Pegues  is  professor  in  a  college  at  Georgetown, 
Texas. 

C.  B.  Waller  is  our  professor  of  chemistry  and  biology. 
W.  B.  Wharton  is  superintendent  of  the  Epworth  Or- 
phanage at  Columbia. 


Local  Department. 


J.  DORAN  GARLINGTON,  EDITOR 


THE  LAST  LECTURE. 

The  last  lecture  of  the  Lyceum  was  on  March  20th,  when 
Dr.  J.  H.  Penniman,  dean  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, delivered  his  lecture  on  "The  Old  Testament  as  Lit- 
erature." This  lecture  was  the  best  that  the  Lyceum  mem- 
bers have  had  the  pleasure  to  listen  to  this  year.  The 
lecturer  showed  how  the  Bible,  aside  from  its  moral  value, 
could  be  used  to  great  advantage.  The  literature  of  the 
Bible,  he  said,  was  very  fine. 

Dr.  Penniman  addressed  the  student  body  the  following 
morning. 

4*  4*  4* 

DR.  ERAi^CE. 
One  of  the  best  short  talks  which  has  ever  been  delivered 
in  the  chapel  was  by  Dr.  W.  H.  P.  Erance,  president  of 
Brown  University.  Dr.  Erance  was  on  his  way  to  Atlanta, 
Ga.,  to  attend  a  meeting  of  the  Southern  alumni  of  his  uni- 
versity. He  very  kindly  stopped  over  between  trains  and 
paid  Woffard  a  visit,  which  was  much  appreciated. 

4»  4*  « 

BASEBALL. 

Wofford  plays  her  first  game  of  the  season  with  Erskine 
on  April  13th. 

The  boys  have  been  kept  from  the  field  by  the  great 
amount  of  rain,  but  since  the  dry  spell  set  in  they  have  put 
in  some  good  work.  Coach  Rickert  has  confidence  in  the 
team,  and  feels  sure  they  will  show  up  well  in  the  opening 
game,  as  well  as  the  others  w^iich  follow* 

Mr.  Guiles,  the  assistant  manager,  is  having  the  fence 
fixed  up  and  the  grounds  put  in  shape  for  the  season. 
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OFFEKS. 

Dr.  Snyder  has  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Andrew  Car- 
negie stating  that  when  the  Methodists  and  friends  of  Wof- 
ford  College  raise  $80,000,  he  will  add  $20,000,  provided 
they  also  add  $10,000  to  the  fund  for  ''The  Whitefoord 
Smith  Library.'' 

The  Educational  Board  has  offered  $25,000  on  condition 
of  raising  said  amount.  The  friends  of  the  college  are  sure 
of  success  in  getting  this  money,  and  do  not  intend  to  stop 
with  such  a  small  amount  from  themselves. 

*l*  "i*  4* 

A  LECTTJEE  JAPAK 

Dr.  Scherer,  president  of  ITewberry  College,  delivered  his 
fecture  on  Japan  to  the  Lyceum  members  last  month.  This 
was  on  of  the  most  instructive  lectures  that  the  members 
have  enjoyed  in  a  long  time. 

Dr.  Scherer  is  quite  familiar  with  the  Japs  and  their  way 
of  living.  He  has  written  a  book  on  this  little  country, 
which  is  pronounced  as  being  the  best  description  of  it  that 
has  ever  been  written. 

*  * 

SOME  THmGS  ABOUT  THE  PKOFESSORS. 
Prof.  Gamewell  addressed  the  college  Y.  M.  C.  A.  last 
month. 

Dr.  Snyder  will  address  the  iN'orth  Carolina  Teachers' 
Assembly,  which  meets  in  Raleigh  on  June  15th. 

Dr.  Wallace  paid  a  visit  to  his  parents  at  their  home  in 
IsTewberry.    He  also  went  to  Columbia  on  business. 

Prof.  Clinkscales  delivered  an  address  in  the  First  Metho- 
dist Church  on  March  1st. 

Dr.  Cooke  delivered  several  lectures  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  State  last  month.  The  lectures  were  illustrated  by  some 
very  fine  pictures  taken  by  Dr.  Cooke  himself. 

Prof.  DuPre  has  received  two  glass  sponges  as  a  gift  from 
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his  nephew,  W.  D.  Smith,  who  is  in  the  government  service 
in  the  Philippines. 

•f*  4*  "i* 

WITH  THE  BOYS. 
Huger  Richardson  went  to  his  home  at  Anderson  last 
month  on  account  of  sickness. 

The  gym.  team  will  go  to  Greenville  and  Gaffney  some 
time  this  month  to  give  exhibitions. 

S.  W.  Taylor  was  sick  for  a  few  days  last  month. 

H.  C.  Woodley  went  to  Columbia  to  attend  a  reception 
at  the  Columbia  Female  College. 

C.  S.  McFadden  has  gone  to  Hot  Springs,  Ark.,  to  take  a 
treatment  for  his  rheumatism. 

Wesley  Boyd  went  to  his  home  at  Clinton  on  March  20th. 

P.  L.  Martin  was  called  home  on  account  of  the  death 
of  his  mother.  The  Journal  and  the  students  generally 
sympathize  with  him  in  his  bereavement. 

James  Bamseur  went  home  on  a  visit  last  week. 

S.  B.  McKewn  went  home  for  a  few  days  during  the  past 
month. 

O.  D.  Bamseur  went  home  on  a  visit  last  month. 

H.  C.  Booker  was  sick  for  a  few  days  during  the  past 
month. 

There  is  very  little  sickness  on  the  campus  now.  The 
boys  keep  well  by  taking  plenty  of  out-door  exercise  in  the 
pleasant  weather. 

Junior  Boyd  said  he  got  "homesick'-^  in  going  over  on  a 
boat  from  Charleston  to  the  island. 

Presh.  Griffin  dreamed  that  he  was  a  right  triangle.  He 
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woke  up  and  found  that  he  was  wrong,  and  now  he  doesn't 
believe  in  dreams. 

Prof.  Alexander  (to  Fresh.  T.) — What  is  a  verb? 

^^I  don't  know,  sir,  but  I  saw  one  in  the  woods  one  day." 

The  Freshman  knows  a  thing  when  he  sees  it. 

Freshman  Wh-t-el  says  that  he  isn't  fond  of  hot  buttered 
biscuit  and  would  have  to  be  real  hungry  to  eat  more  than 
seven. 

In  the  dining  room  a  few  days  ago  this  highly  instructive 
conversation  took  place : 

Fresh.  Williamson — Andreson,  why  is  a  mule? 

Senior  Anderson — Why,  I  don't  know,  but  tell  me  which 
is  more  alike,  a  'possum  or  a  coon. 

Soph.  Booker  immediately  gave  an  intelligent  answer  to 
both  conundrums  with  his  characteristic  insight,  saying, 
"Yes,  you?" 

If  brevity  is  the  soul  of  wit  Fresh.  Mullins  should  have 
no  trouble  in  taking  the  prize. 

The  long  and  short  of  it  is.  Senior  McLeod  and  Fresh. 
Mullins. 

The  telephone  girl  at  central  heard  these  remarks  over  the 
college  line,  just  after  March  exams. : 

"Say,  John,  watch  the  mails;  don't  let  the  ^old  man'  get 
my  report." 

"  'Bud,'  intercept  my  report  for  sake." 

"Charlie,  tell  Miss  Buchanan  (the  postmistress)  not  to 
give  pa  any  letter  postmarked  Spartanburg." 

Senior  Wharton  snored  and  snoozed.  Professor  Dan  said, 
"You're  excused,"  and  that's  where  the  laugh  came  in. 


/ 


Y.  M.  C.  A.  Department. 


W.  C.  MOORE,  EDITOR. 


"THE  STUDENT  VOLUNTEER  MOVEMENT  CON- 
VENTION AT  NASHVILLE." 

On  Febraary  the  28th  there  assembled  at  Nashville  the 
largest  convention  of  its  kind  that  has  ever  been  held  dur- 
ing the  history  of  the  church.  From  every  mission  field  on 
the  globe  came  representatives  bringing  with  them  marvel- 
ous accounts  of  what  the  spirit  of  the  living  God  had 
done  for  heathen  nations.  It  was  an  inspiring  scene  on 
Wednesday  morning  to  see  the  great  assemblage  of  more 
than  4,000  delegates  gather  in  the  large  Lyman  Auditorium. 
The  auditorium  seats  about  7,000,  and  there  was  not  a  sin- 
gle session  but  that  it  was  packed  to  overflowing.  There 
could  be  seen  among  that  crowd  many  faces  beaming  with 
joy  because  they  realized  that  they  were  in  the  grandest 
army  that  had  ever  faced  a  foe.  Not  a  foe  armed  with  can- 
non and  guns,  but  a  more  deadly  foe  armed  with  evil,  idol- 
atry, and  skepticism.  Not  only  were  their  faces  beaming 
with  joy  because  they  were  fighting  under  the  blood-stained 
banner  of  the  cross  of  Christ,  but  they  realized  that  they 
had  done  something  for  which  they  could  feel  happy.  Not 
all  of  those  faces  bore  expressions  of  joy.  Here  and  there 
could  be  seen  some  faces  which  told  of  sorrow.  Since  the 
last  convention  of  its  kind  which  has  been  held  there,  many 
of  their  comrades  had  fallen  upon  dark  fields. 

The  auditorium  was  beautifully  decorated.  From  one 
end  of  the  building  to  the  other  were  suspended  long  stream* 
ers  of  red,  white  and  blue.  Around  the  gallery  were  ar- 
ranged the  flags  of  the  different  nations  where  mission  fields 
had  been  organized.  Back  of  the  stage  against  the  wall  was 
the  motto  of  the  convention,  w^ritten  in  large  letters:  "The 
Evangelization  of  the  World  in  This  Generation."  Just 
under  the  motto  were  two  large  maps  showing  the  nations 
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which  had  become  Christianized  and  those  which  had  not  yet 
seen  the  great  Light. 

One  could  not  look  over  this  assembly,  as  it  arose  in  the 
opening  session  and  with  one  great  harmony  of  praise  sang 
that  soul-inspiring  hymn,  "All  hail  the  power  of  Jesus' 
name,  let  angels  prostrate  fall,"  without  catching  a  glimpse 
of  what  this  student  movement  stood  for. 

Among  the  many  speakers  we  mention  a  few: 
Bishops  Hendrix,  Taylor,  Galloway,  Thowburn,  Drs.  Rob- 
son,  MacDonald,  White,  Motte,  Speer,  and  Hon.  John  W. 
Foster.  Those  who  heard  him  can  never  forget  the  argu- 
ment for  Christianity  delivered  by  Robt.  E.  Speer.  'No  one 
could  hear  such  a  speech  as  his  without  being  brought  into  a 
closer  relation  with  a  personal  Saviour.  We  mention  only 
one  speech  for  lack  of  space.  This  convention  was  sufficient 
to  give  any  Y.  M.  C.  A.  a  vision  which  it  cannot  get  other- 
wise than  by  seeing  just  such  an  assembly. 

The  closing  session  was  very  impressive.  On  the  stage 
were  seated  those  who  had  volunteered  from  this  conven- 
tion to  go  to  foreign  fields.  There  were  so  many  who  had 
volunteered  that  they  could  be  given  time  only  to  say  in  one 
sentence  why  they  had  expressed  their  desire  to  go  as  mis- 
sionaries to  foreign  lands.  Sometimes  a  person  would  break 
down  with  emotion  when  he  spoke.  It  was  with  great  sor- 
row that  they  had  to  say  good-bye  to  loved  ones  at  home, 
but  the  words  of  the  Good  Shepherd  were  too  forceful  to  be 
misunderstood:  "He  that  loveth  father  and  mother  more 
than  me  is  not  worthy  of  me." 

Wofford  had  six  delegates  at  this  great  convention. 
Those  who  were  so  fortunate  as  to  attend  and  get  a  vision  of 
the  great  work  which  is  being  done  in  heathen  lands  will 
surely  do  all  they  can  to  make  the  mission  study  department 
of  our  Y.  M.  C.  A.  count  for  something,  in  order  that  those 
who  have  not  had  such  an  opportunity  may  also  enter  in  this 
great  work  with  new  zeal  and  a  more  hopeful  outlook. 
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WOFFORD  STUDENTS 

Are  always  welcome  at  our  Jewelry  Store.  We  solicit  your 
trade.  WOFFORD  COLLEGE  PINS,  FITTING  SCHOOL 
PINS. 

D.  C.  CORRELL.  the  Jeweler 

SIGN  OF  THE  BIG  WATCH. 

J.  aBAGWELL&BRO. 

FANCY  AND  STAPLE  GROCERIES 

FINE  CANDIES,  FRUITS, 

CIGARS  AND  TOBACCOS. 

Call  in  and  See  Us. 
—COME  TO— 

IRWIIST'S  DRUG  STORE 

for  anything  you  need  in  the 

DRUG  OR  TOILET  LINE, 

LAMP  and  LAMP  FIXTURES, 

FINE  CANDIES. 

One  Door  Below  DuPre's  Book  Store. 
Spartan    I^ni-nituro  Company 

25  EAST  MAIN  STREET. 

make  a  specialty  of  students'  supplies  in  FURNI- 
TURE, and  also  for  the  home.  We  will  take  care  of 
your  Furniture  wants.  I 
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WE  WANT  YOUR  TRADE 

We  can  offer  you  inducements.  We  carry  the  best  stock  in 
town.  We  want  you  to  make  our  store,  when  down  town, 
your  headquarters.  WE  ARE  AGENTS  FOR  HUYLER'S 
CANDIES. 

HEINITSH'S  DRUG  STORE 

PUBLIC  SQUARE. 

s:.      T.      T  o  S  O  3^ 

— Dealer  in — 

GENERAL  MERCHANDISE, 

ICE  CREAM  and  MILK  SHAKES, 

Will  keep  many  lines  needed  by  the  College  boys.  Best  of 
attention  will  be  given  to  all  orders.   Call  and  see  us. 

325  NORTH  CHURCH  STREET. 
TO  ALL  MEN,  YOUNG  AND  OLD 

If  you  want  a  perfect  fitting  Suit  of  Clothes,  Single  Coat, 
Trousers,  Fancy  Vest,  Overcoat,  or  Rain  Coat,  see  me  or  my 
agent,  Mr.  W.  H.  Hope,  at  Fitting  School.  Our  goods  are 
good.   Our  prices  are  right. 

B.  B.  HENRY 

Phone  499.  Office  14  Magnolia  St. 

SPARTANBURG,  S.  C. 
To  sec  our  line  is  to  be  convinced.    All  orders  fully  guaranteed. 

13,  B  O  TTv^  ID  B  a^T 

— Dealer  in — 


DRY  GOODS 

NOTIONS,  SHOES,  ETC.    EVERYTHING  SOLD  AT 
REASONABLE  PRICES. 
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CARBON  PLATING 


Bernhardt's 


are  the  proper  thing  now. 
MORGAN  SQUARE. 


CAUSE. — High  prices  are  not  very  popular  with  students.  The  NEW 
YORK  RACKET  STORE  sells  everything  in  Stationery,  Pen- 
cils, Ink,  and,  in  fact,  everything  that  modern  students  require, 
at  the  lowest  prices. 

EFFECT. — All  students  trade  with  us. 

PALMETTO  BUILDING,  2  DOORS  ABOVE  BISHOFS. 

ARGYLE  HOTEL  BARBER  SHOP. 
Compressed  Air.    Electric  Massage.    Four  First  Class  White  Barbers. 

If  your  hair  is  falling  out,  try  Magnetized  Hair  Tonic. 
 SPARTANBURG,  S.  C.  

FOR  THE  TOILET  [        '  [ 

Can  we  have  the  pleasure  of  supplying  you  with  Brushes,  Perfumes, 
Toilet  Waters,  Powders,  and  all  your  other  toilet  requirements  ?  Thank 
you !  We  are  sure  that  you  will  like  our  store,  our  goods  and  our 
treatment  of  customers.  We  call  for  prescriptions  and  deliver  the 
medicine  without  extra  charge.  ROWE  &  ROWE, 

Pharmacists. 

Sav,  Bill,  you  need  a  haircut  and  shave.  Yes,  I  am  going  to  JOHN 
R.  QUEEN'S  LADY  BARBER  SHOP,  No.  34  Magnolia  St.,  and  get 
a  lady  to  shave  me.  Queen  is  from  Chicago,  111.,  and  he  can  take  off 
all  bumps  and  blackheads  out  of  your  face.  Bill,  wait  for  me;  I  will 
go  with  you.  Haircut,  to  students,  15c.  J.R.  QUEEN,  Proprietor 
No.  34  Magnolia  Street. 

FOR  FIRST  CLASS  GROCERIES 
—Call  at— 

PHONE  92. 

Drs.  CALVERT  &  f LEMING 

DENTISTS. 

Southwest  Corner  Main  and  Church  Streets. 

SPARTANBURG,  S.  C. 

For  Fine  Hair  Cutting,  Shaving  and  Shampooing 

— SEE — 

W.  D.  SMITH 

HOT  AND  COLD  BATHS  AT  ALL  TIMES. 
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F  .     J  .     Y  O  TJ  ]sr  a 

ARTISTIC  TAILOR. 
Suits  Cleaned  and  Pressed.  Alterations  Neatly  Done. 

20  WALL  STREET.    PHONE  327. 

TTsT-  <Sz  CO, 

JEWELERS 
Class  Rings  Class  Pins 

A  L  F  .     K  E  E  N  E 

KEEPS  THE  BEST 

Barber  Shop 

in  the  city.  Just  in  rear  of  First  National  Bank.  Special  rates  to 
students. 

— DEALER  IN —  ^ 

FRUITS  AND  CANDIES. 
Call  around  and  see  us.  One  door  above  Spartan  Inn. 

BOSS  HEATERS  FOR  COAL 
BARLER  OIL  HEATERS 
SPARTAN     HARDWARE  COMPANY 
COLLEGE  STORE  AND  PRESSING  CLUB 

COMPTON  &  WILSON,  Proprietors. 

Groceries  and  College  Supplies. 

SPARTANBURG 
COCA  COLA  BOTTLING 

COMPANY 
sell  the  best  bottled  goods. 

R~.  eT.   c  u  d  d  &  c"a 

— DEALERS  IN —  * 

ALL  KINDS  OF  COAL 

Best  Livery  can  be  had  here.  Students'  trade  solicited.  See  our 
agents,  W.  C.  Moore  and  B.  F.  Crouch. 

PHONE  IS.  36  MAGNOLIA  STREET. 
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DR.  J.  P.  McCREARY 
Dentist. 

Third  Foor,  Lee  Building. 
Office  Hours, — 9  a.  m.  to  i  '.30  p.  m.   2 130  to  6 130  p.  m.   Telephone  234. 

THOMPSON    &  DILLARD 

HEAVY  AND  FANCY  GROCERIES. 
You  can't  get  better  and  the  price  is  right.    MORGAN  SQUARE. 

W.  L.  DOUGLAS  SHOES 

$3.00  $3.50  $4.00 

Best  on  earth.   Come  and  see  them. 

M.     J.  SHERIDAN 

HESTER 

Fitted  with  Steam  Heat,  Electric  Lights,  and  Gas  through- 
out.  Also  rooms  with  connecting  baths. 

Spartanburg,  S.  C. 

SHORT  ORDERS.  OPEN  DAY  AND  NIGHT. 

CRESCENT  CAFE 

Boys,  we  want  you  if  you 
want  OYSTERS. 

PATRICK  &  DANIEL 

PROPRIETORS. 
17  WEST  MAIN  STREET. 
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EVERYBODY  COMES 
TO  US  rOR  SHOES 


Why  don't  you  swell  the 
crowd  and  get  your  share 
in  the  money-saving  op- 
portunities  we  are  offer- 
ing? 


MiiMaiiiiiiiiUii 


JNO.  A.  WALKER 


SPARTAN  INN 

J.  D.  HUMPHRIES,  Proprietor 
Spartanburg,     ....      South  Carolina 

7  West  Main  St.  7  West  Main  St. 

PRICE'S  CLOTHING  STORE 

GET  THE  HABIT 

A  complete  line  of  Gents'  Furnishings  and  an  up-to-date 
stock  of  Men's  and  Children's  Clothing  always  on  hand.  The 
latest  'Varsity  styles. 

GET  THE  HABIT 

AND  GIVE  US  A  CALL. 

PRICE'S  CLOTHING  STORE 

The  Home  of  Swell  Attire 

7  W.  MAIN  STREET.  SPARTANBURG,  S.  C. 
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TRUE'S 
Greater  Department 
Store 


Already  lower  than  anyone's  prices,  will  be 
made  lower  still  to  the  college  boys,  as  we  will  be 
glad  to  make  them  a  special  discount  on  any- 
thing in  the  way  of  a  nice  Suit  of  Clothes,  Fine 
pair  Shoes,  Hat,  Shirt.  Anything  that  you  may 
want  you  can  always  find  it  for  less  money  at 


TRUE'S 
Greater  Department 

Store 


CHEAPEST  PLACE  FOR  BETTER  GOODS. 
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College  StudentsI 
College  Professors ! 

Who  is  Your  Printer? 


We  are  equipped  with  every  facility  for  handling 
any  order  entrusted  to  our  care.  Experts  in  every  de- 
partment of  our  office  enable  us  to  do  printing  that 
equals  the  best — surpasses  the  rest.    When  you  v\^ant 

Letter  Heads 
Envelopes 
Folders 

Pamphlets 
Programs 

Invitations 

Visiting  Cards 

or  anything  printed,  call  on  or  write  to  us  for  esti- 
mates. No  orders  too  large  for  our  capacity ;  none  too 
small  for  our  careful  attention. 

BAND  &  WHITE 

Printers 

19  MAGNOLIA  ST.  SPARTANBURG,  S.  C. 
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Wof f ord  Boys 


Just  a  few  words,  please.  You  want  good  shoes.  That's 
the  kind  we  want  to  sell  you.  The  better  the  shoes  we  sell  the 
more  shoes  we'll  sell  you.  We  make  the  needs  of  the  college 
trade  a  special  study  and  feel  that  the  liberal  share  of  trade  we 
enjoy  with  the  Wofford  boys  is  due  to  the  fact  that  we  have 
always  tried  to  give  you  good  shoes,  with  plenty  of  snap  and 
style,  at  a  lower  price  than  obtainable  elsewhere. 

Your  patronage  is  solicited  and  will  be  appreciated  by  us. 

Wright-Scruggs  Shoe  Co. 

COLLEGE  CLOTHES  AND  FURNISHING  GOODS 

for  nobby  young  men  is  our  specialty.  If  it  is  new  and  stylish,  Floyd 
L.  Liles  has  it.  WE  OWN  OUR  OWN  BUILDING,  HAVE  NO 
HOUSE  RENT  TO  PAY,  AND  WILL  SELL  ONLY  FOR 
CASH,  and  can  give  you  better  prices  than  any  one  not  similarly 
situated. 

PLOYD  L.  LILES 


LILES  BUILDING. 


OPPOSITE  POSTOFFICE. 


aiofford  College 


Henry  N.  Snyder,  A.  M.,  Litt.  D.,  President 

Two  degreeSji  A.  B.  and  A.  M.  bynn  cum  sco  iccidmy  lo  liic  A.  B. 
Degree.  Nine  Professors.  Departments:  Ethics  and  Astronomy, 
Mathematics,  Physics,  Chemistry,  Biology  and  Geology,  Latin,  Greek, 
English,  German  and  French,  Histoi*y  and  Econom.ics,  Library  and 
Librarian.  The  W.  E.  Burnett  Gymnasium,  under  a  competent  direc- 
tor, J.  B.  Cleveland  Science  Hall.  Athletic  grounds.  Course  lec- 
tures by  the  ablest  men  on  the  platform.  Rare  musical  opportunities. 
Table  board  from  $8.50  to  $10  a  month.  Next  session  begins  February 
1st.    For  catalogue  or  other  information,  address 

J.  A,  GAMEWELL,  Secretary, 

Spartanburg,  S.  C. 

Wofford  College 
Fitting  School 

Two  brick  buildings,  containing  thirty-four  bedrooms,  a  dining  hall, 
society  halls  and  classrooms.  Another  building  is  being  constructed 
which  will  contain  classrooms  exclusively.  The  buildings  are  on  the 
college  campus.  Students  take  a  regular  course  in  the  College  Gym- 
nasium. They  have  access  also  to  the  College  Library.  The  location 
is  convenient  to  church  and  town.  The  Head  Master,  four  assistants, 
and  the  Matron  live  in  the  buildings,  so  that  at  all  times  there  is  close 

supervision  of  all  students.    Cost  of  the  year  $115.00.    For  further 

'( 

information,  address 

A.  MASON  DuPRE,  Head  Master, 
Spartanburg,  S.  C. 
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BAND  &  WHITE,  PRINTERS,  SPARTANBURG 


HIS  CLOTHES  SEEN  PART  or  HIN 


This  is  the  remark  that  is  so  often  made  about  the  man  wear- 
ing a  suit  bought  here.  It's  the  utter  absence  of  the  "ready- 
made"  look  that  does  the  business.  Our  Suits  are  equal  to 
any  high-price  tailor-made  garments. 


Every  one  bears  the  Stamp  of  Merit, 
and,  remember, 


^'WE  GUARANTEE 
EVERY  GARMENT 
FROM  STUFF 
TO  STITCHES/' 


Nothing  is  lacking  in  our  Young  Men's 
Clothing  Department,  or  in  our  Haberdashery 
or  Hat  Departments,  and  we  trust  that  we 
shall  have  the  pleasure  o(  serving  you  whenever  YOU  are 
ready.  Our  Guarantee  is  always  "Money  Back,"  if  you 
want  it. 

M.  GREENEWALD 

The  Leading  Clothiet  and  Hatter 
23  W.  Main  Street  Spartanbur g,  C 


Jas.  H.  Carlisle,  LL.  D., 
President  Emeritus  of  Wofford  College. 


Dr.  James  H.  Carlisle. 

(Written  for  The  Journal  by  Dr.  D.  D.  Wallace.) 

James  Henry  Carlisle  was  born  May  the  4th,  1825,  at  Winns- 
boro,  S.  C.  His  father  was  a  farmer  and  physician,  who  de- 
voted himself  to  his  practice  more  than  to  the  farm,  however,  of 
which  latter  he  was  not  fond.  On  his  maternal  side.  Dr.  Carlisle 
is  desended  from  the  Buchanans  of  Scotland,  a  family  noted 
for  centuries  for  its  firm  integrity  and  the  broad  scholars  it  has 
furnished.  The  Carlisles  came  to  America  from  Northern  Ire- 
land, the  father  in  181 8,  and  the  mother,  Miss  Buchanan,  a 
little  later.  They  were  married  in  1820  in  Winnsboro.  They 
were  first  cousins,  who-  had  lived  near  each  other  in  Ireland. 

As  a  school  boy  Dr.  Carlisle  was  taught  by  Prof.  Jas.  W. 
Hudson,  the  master  of  the  famous  Mt.  Zion  Academy. 

Incidents  survive  regarding  this  period  which  show  the  boy 
to  have  been  possessed  of  that  same  intense  emotional  power 
which  as  a  teacher  he  has  so  often  displayed  in  enforcing  moral 
truth  or  in  reprimanding  students  who  have  fallen  under  his 
just  displeasure.  On  one  occasion  his  teacher  compelled  him, 
as  a  punishment,  to  write  upon  his  slate  the  words  "stupid 
goose,"  and  show  it  around  to  the  scholars.  "Aren't  you 
ashamed!"  said  the  teacher,  as  the  performance  was  concluded; 
"stupid  goose !"  Quick  as  a  flash  the  boy  answered  with 
outraged  feelings,  "No,  I'm  not ;  because  it's  a  lie !"  What 
happened  then  the  Doctor  of  today  declines  to  specify ;  but  re- 
gardless of  the  sequel  and  its  presumed  cost,  the  incident  is 
worth  it,  if  in  truth  the  child  be  the  father  to  the  man. 

Late  in  February,  1842,  James  H.  Carlisle  enrolled  as  a  stu- 
dent in  the  South  Carolina  College  from  Camden,  having 
ridden  to  Columbia  on  horseback.  He  was  not  well  prepared, 
but  by  hard  work  he  won  his  place.  I  have  heard  him  say,  in 
speaking  of  overly  rigid  requirements  for  admission  to  college,, 
that  he  is  sure  that  he  could  not  have  passed  a  rigid  entrance 
examination.    He  ensured  thus  the  Sophomore  class. 

For  nine  years  after  graduation  Mr.  Carlisle  taught  in  the 
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Odd  Fellows'  School  and  the  Columbia  Male  Academy  in  Co- 
ulmbia.  In  those  days  there  were  no  publicly  supported 
schools,  and  every  schoolmaster  collected  his  own  fees.  Dr. 
Carlisle's  well  known  aversion  to  money-seeking  is  exemplified 
by  his  remark,  made  fifty  years  after  this  experience,  that  he 
actually  felt  that  rather  than  go  from  patron  to  patron  request- 
ing the  payment  of  what  was  due  him,  he  would  have  gone  to 
work  and  earned  it  over  again. 

In  1848,  while  teaching  in  Columbia,  the  young  teacher  mar- 
ried Miss  Margaret  Jane  Bryce,  of  Coumbia.  This  faithful 
companion,  devoted  with  rare  singleness  of  heart  to  her  family 
and  its  interests,  died  during  the  Christmas  holidays  of  1891. 
She  was  the  mother  of  four  children,  two  of  whom  live  with 
their  father,  and  two  of  whom  died  in  infancy. 

Professor  Carlisle,  as  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Astron- 
omy, was  one  of  the  original  faculty  of  Wofford  College.  At 
the  first  commencement,  June  24  and  25,  1855,  there  was  no 
graduating  class ;  but  the  faculty  furnished  a  sort  of  salutatory 
and  inaugural  program.  After  the  others  had  spoken,  the 
youngest,  ''Prof.  Carlisle,  tall,  imposing,  modest,  in  the  vigor 
of  thirty  years  of  youth,  followed,  as  a  hearer  expressed  it,  'in 
one  of  his  own  happy  efforts,  at  once  profound,  simple  delight- 
ful.' The  subject  matter  was  moral  and  philosophical,  'at  times 
thrilling,'  we  can  easily  believe.  A  distinct  contrast,  a  contrast 
which  he  felt  without  throwing  into  prominence,  was  presented 
in  his  close  with  a  portion  of  the  address  of  President  Wight- 
man.  'He  extended  a  fraternal  hand  to  all  similar  institutions,' 
and  paid  'a  tribute  to  the  South  Carolina  College — in  some  sort 
the  mother  of  us  all,  said  the  orator,  and  hoped  that  wdien 
Wofford  should  celebrate  its  fiftieth  anniversary,  as  the  State 
college  is  doing  this  year,  that  institution,  still  vigorous  and 
flourishing,  might  be  celebrating  its  one  hundredth.'  " 

In  1875  Dr.  Carlisle  was  made  Presidejit  of  Wofford  Col- 
lege, in  which  capacity  he  served  until  1902,  at  which  time,  on 
account  of  advancing  years,  he  positively  refused  longer  to 
continue  in  the  position.    Since  that  time  he  has  been  President 
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Emeritus  and  Professor  of  Astronomy  and  Ethics,  and  has 
continued  his  regular  teaching  work. 

The  degree  of  LL.  D.  was  conferred  upon  Dr.  Carhsle  in 
1870,  or  possibly  a  year  or  so  earlier)  by  the  Southwestern 
University,  of  Georgetown,  Texas. 

Dr.  Carlisle  is  one  of  those  positive  and  intensely  interesting 
characters  to  whom  is  applied  the  term  ''a  personality."  Many 
are  the  incidents  embalmed  in  the  memory  of  generations  of 
students  illustrating  his  pathos,  his  eloquence,  his  solicitude  like 
a  mother's  for  the  students,  his  elevated  ideals,  and  the  heat  of 
his  righteous  indignation.  In  middle  life  Dr.  Carlisle  was  an 
austere  teacher — ^^austere  in  his  methods  as  an  instructor  and 
austere  in  his  treatment  of  disorderly  or  unworthy  conduct. 
Students  of  a  later  day  who  have  sat  in  the  softer  light  of  the 
evening  of  a  life  which  has  gained  all  the  mellowness  but  none 
of  the  asperity  of  age  can  hardly  realize  the  sublime  power  of 
passionate  emotion  which  the  great  fatherly  teacher  sometimes 
displayed.  One  occasion  which  will  never  be  forgotten  was  a 
certain  morning  on  which  a  great  moral  question — the  eternal 
question  of  the  young  man  and  the  strange  woman — needed  to 
be  handed  with  a  delicacy  which  did  not  imply  timidity  or 
mincing.  The  Doctor  was,  it  chanced,  in  bodily  weakness  on 
that  mornng,  but  he  made  this  no  excuse  to  himself.  He  re- 
quested his  colleagues  to  leave  the  chapel — a  request  which  he 
possibly  never  made  except  on  that  occasion.  He  could  not 
remain  standing,  but  seated  himself  upon  the  rostrum  in  a 
chair.  On  such  occasions,  the  accidental  surroundings  of  time 
and  place  seemed  to  sink  away ;  classmates  were  no  longer  per- 
ceived ;  each  student  seemed  to  himself  to  be  alone  with  the 
man  at  the  other  end  of  his  range  of  vision  ;  the  moments  were 
intense,  and  it  was  a  relief  to  the  over-wrought  faculties  when 
one  was  free  to  seek  the  open  air. 

The  penetrating,  overmastering  power  of  the  Doctor's  char- 
acter is  such  that  it  has  been  a  subject  of  debate  among  stu- 
dents whether  it  is  a  physical  possibility  to  look  him  in  the 
eye,  in  the  solitude  of  a  personal  interview,  and  tell  him  a  lie. 
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I  may  say  that  I  never  knew  any  but  a  man  of  great  moral 
depravity  capable  of  this. 

The  Doctor's  indignation  in  those  days  sometimes  broke 
forth  with  suddenness  on  particularly  grievoiis  provocation. 
On  one  occasion,  for  instance,  a  Senior  who  had  been  reproved 
in  a  very  public  manner  called  at  the  Doctor's  study  to  demand 
an  "apology."  It  is  said  that  the  Doctor's  reply  was  brief : 
"Mr.  A.,  after  all  that  Wofford  College  has  done  for  you,  do 
you  presume  to  demand  an  apology  of  me?  Good  morning, 
Mr.  A.,  good  morning!"  It  is  not  related  just  how  wide  the 
student  felt  that  he  needed  to  have  the  door  opened  to  admit  of 
his  exit. 

The  Doctor's  magnanimity  was  always  more  than  equal  to 
his  severity.  Probably  he  never  appeared  greater  to  a  class 
than  on  the  following  occasion,  when  this  quality  was  illus- 
trated. After  the  calling  of  the  roll,  he  had  requested  the  class 
to  close  their  books  and  had  begun  the  recitation.  Soon  he  no- 
ticed a  student  in  the  back  of  the  room  reading  in  his  text  book. 
It  looked  mean;  it  appeared  a  clear,  unmitigated  case  of  cheat- 
ing. The  Doctor  delivered  to  the  student  an  extended  repri- 
mand and  lecture.  In  plain  language,  it  was  a  terrible  roast. 
Then  he  paused,  or,  as  the  boys  say,  "rested."  The  offending 
student  said  quietly,  "Doctor,  I  did  not  hear  you  say  close  your 
books."  It  was  like  a  blow.  The  man  of  the  large  heart  at- 
tempted no  explanation  or  excuse,  but  rose  from  his  chair, 
walked  the  length  of  the  room  with  extended  hand,  and  grasped 
the  hand  of  the  student,  with  the  words,  expressing  much 
more  than  their  formal  character  on  paper  can  indicate,  "Mr. 
B.,  I  beg  your  pardon,  I  beg  your  pardon !" 

You  know  no  man  unless  you  know  his  humor ;  I  relate  the 
following  incident  to  illustrate  the  Doctor's  abundant  supply  of 
a  fine  quality  of  this  gift.  There  was  at  Miat  time  a  very  young 
but  extremely  dignified  professor,  recently  returned  from  Ger- 
many. To  the  disgust  of  the  boys,  he  had  introduced  the  study 
of  Anglo-Saxon.  One  of  the  students  gained  unlawful  access 
to  his  room  and  wrote  upon  the  board  an  excellent  piece  of 
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rhyming  wit  at  the  expense  of  German  scholarship  and  its  locat 
representative.  The  offender  confessed,  and,  at  the  instance  ol 
the  professor,  was  summoned  before  the  faculty.  The  Presi- 
dent wore  his  severest  expression  and  forced  his  index  finger, 
against  which  his  face  rested,  to  an  unusual  height  along  his 
temple,  as  he  asked,  "Well,  Mr.  K.,  what  are  you  summoned 
before  the  faculty  for?"  With  a  gesture  of  helpless  innocence 
and  a  vo^ce  full  of  pathos  (of  which  he  is  a  master  to  this 
day),  K.  answered,  "For  writin'  po-er-try.  Doctor!"  The 
Doctor  burst  into  a  laugh  and  dismissed  the  case  without  fur- 
ther inquiry. 

Dr.  Carlisle's  system  of  discipline  as  President  was  his  own. 
It  rested  upon  the  principle  of  disciplining  the  boy  upon  the  in- 
side instead  of  the  outside.  That  is,  he  was  never  satisfied  with 
any  discipline  which  simply  did  something  to  the  boy ;  he  insist- 
ed on  doing  something  zmth  and  in  the  boy.  Almost  its  total 
mechanism  consisted  in  breaking  up  the  meanness  or  curing 
the  blindness  by  a  vigorous  moral  massage,  securing  a  sincere 
conft  on  of  guilt  and  sorrow  and  a  promise  of  amendment. 
This  system  left  no  sting;  it  was  not  primarily  punishment, 
brt  reformation;  it  looked  principally  not  on  the  past,  but 
towards  the  future.  Says  a  competent  witness,  I  have  studied 
the  systems  of  discipline  of  all  the  Southern  colleges,  and  Dr. 
Carlisle's  gets  the  best  results  of  them  all. 

Dr.  Carlisle's  great  abilities  lead  his  friends  to  regret  that  he 
has  not  committed  more  to  the  enduring  form  of  literature. 
His  literary  work  consists  mainly  of  the  Young  Astronomer,' 
editing  the  lives  of  Ascham  and  Thomas  Arnold,  voluminous 
contribrtions  to  the  Southern  Christian  Advocate,  and  those 
most  helpful  of  all  helps  on  the  Sunday  school  lesson,  the 
"Practical  Application"  essays  which  have  for  year.-  appeared 
in  the  Southern  Methodist  Sunday  School  Magazme.  He 
chose  his  own  magnum  opus,  and  it  did  not  lie  mainly  along 
the  path  of  the  printed  page;  but  who  cam  say  that  tlie  choice 
has  not  been  the  best  possible  for  the  end  he  had  in  view  ? 

Dr.  Carlisle  is  to  the  core  a  churchman.  I  like  his  church- 
manship  because  it  is  as  deep  as  that  of  the  ministry  without 
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any  mark  of  clericalism,  'i'hc  ])r()S])erily  of  the  cliiircli  is  his 
joy;  an  injury  to  her  is  a  qniverin<^  wound  n])on  liis  own  ])er- 
son. — "I  love  Thy  kino^clom,  Lord,  the  honse  of  Tliine  al)f)de." 

One  of  the  most  affecting  incidents  ever  witnessed  in  the 
college  chapel  was  at  the  commencement  of  1895,  when  Hon. 
Samuel  Dibble,  the  first  graduate  of  the  college,  unexpectedly, 
except  to  the  alumni,  stepped  upon  the  rostrum  to  present  to 
Dr.  Carlisle  a  handsome  gold  watch  and  chain,  the  gift  of  the 
alumni  in  attendance.  The  recollections  which  crowded  upon 
the  speaker  as  he  voiced  his  peculiarly  fitting  sentiments  al- 
most incapacitated  him  for  speech.  Dr.  Carlisle  was  even  more 
visibly  moved.  ''Can  this  be  the  young  student  and  this  the 
young  professor  of  fifty  years  ago?"  he  asked.  He  expressed 
his  gratitude  for  the  feelings  which  had  prompted  the  act  ot 
his  old  pupils,  and  professed  his  unworthiness  of  such  devo- 
tion. He  said  that  there  and  then  he  wished  to  ask  the  pardon 
of  any  student  to  whom  he  had  ever  been  unjust.  But  his 
words  were  few,  in  accordance  with  his  remark  on  another 
such  ocasion,  that  "one  who  could  fittingly  respond  on  -  "ch  an 
occasion  would  be  unworthy  of  the  occasion." 

A  somewhat  similar  incident  occurred  on  his  79th  birthday, 
which  is  related  to  illustrate  the  kindly  feelings  in  this  career 
of  town  and  gown.  A  large  number,  estimated  at  two  hun- 
dred, of  the  business  and  professional  men  of  Spartanburg, 
on  the  afternoon  of  May  the  4th,  1904,  marched  in  a  body  to 
the  Doctor's  residence  on  the  campus  and  expressed,  through 
Mr.  Stobo  J.  Simpson,  their  veneration  and  affection  for  the 
man,  the  teacher,  the  citizen  whose  life  had  done  so  much  for 
them  and  their  community.  This  was  the  opinion  of  the  men 
who  had  known  the  man  for  a  long  time  and  in  many  ways, 
who  knew,  not  his  reputation,  but  him. 

Dr.  Carlisle  stands  as  one  of  the  great  teachers  in  the  history 
of  education  in  South  Carolina.  To  repoat  words  I  have  else- 
where employed,  "A  glance  at  the  educational  field  in  1854  gives 
a  juster  conception  of  his  historic  position.  The  present  vigor- 
ous system  of  denominational  colleges  which  has  powerfully 
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stimulated  the  ethical  and  moral  element  of  education  in  South 
Carolina,  was  just  taking  shape.  A  great  work  waited  to  be 
done;  an  ideal  was  to  be  presented  and  lived  up  to  which  was 
to  be  far-reaching  in  the  history  of  South  Carolina  and  was 
not  to  be  confined  to  State  limits.  Consecrating  his  life  with  a 
singleness  of  devotion  unsurpassed  to  this  ideal  and  this  work, 
James  H.  Carlisle  has  for  fifty  years  put  aside  all  other  aim 
or  ambition  than  to  impress  with  a  force  titanic  in  its  power 
and  fatherly  in  its  affection  ideals  of  Christly  purity  and  in- 
tegrity upon  the  future  manhood  of  the  State,  and  to  lead  it 
along  the  most  elevated  plains  of  thought  and  action.  There 
have  been  in  connection  with  colleges  in  the  State  a  few  more 
accomplished  orators,  some  more  learned  schoars,  some  equally 
high  charactered  men;  but  take  him  for  all  in  all.  Dr.  Carlisle 
stands  as  the  greatest  teacher  in  the  history  of  education  in  the 
history  of  South  Carolina;  and  he  lives  and  will  live,  as  no 
other  man  in  South  Carolina  ever  has  lived,  in  the  lives  of  the 
men  upon  whose  souls  he  has  stamped  with  overpowering 
moral  force  the  mint  mark  of  his  personality." 


Si-:N  !()l^  (  ^I.ASS,  '06. 
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JOHN  CLARENCE  TOWNSEND. 

Entered  1902.  First  and  'Second  Cen- 
sors ;  First,  Second  and  Third  Critics, 
and  President  of  the  Calhoun  Literary 
Society ;  speaker  on  Sophomore  Exhi- 
bition ;  represented  the  Calhoun  Liter- 
ary Society  at  the  centennial  celebration 
of  the  Clariosophic  and  Euphradian  Lit- 
erary Societies  of  the  University  of 
South  Carolina;  Chi  Psi  Frat. 


J.  B.  USHER. 
Entered  1902.  First  Censc^r,  First 
Critic,  and  Vice-President  of  Preston 
Literary  Society;  Captain  Junior  Class 
baseball  team  'o4-'o5 ;  member  of  Var- 
sity i905-'o6;  Non-Frat. 


FRANK  BOYD  MOORE. 
Entered  1902.  Marshal,  Second  Cen- 
sor, First  Critic  twice,  Vice-President 
twice  of  Calhoun  Literary  Society ; 
Marshal  on  Sophomore  Exhibition; 
member  and  captain  gymnasium  team ; 
member  Varsity  baseball  team  'o5-'o6 ; 
S.  A.  E.  Frat. 
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W.  C.  STALWORTH. 
Entered  1902.  Member  Preston  Lit- 
erary Society;  member  gymnasium 
team  'o2-'o3  and  'o3-'o4;  Captain  gym- 
nasium team  'o5-'o6 ;  contributor  to 
Wofford  College  Journal ;  K.  A.  Frat. 


J.  DORAN  GARLINGTON. 
Entered  in  1902.  Vice-President,  Cor- 
responding Secretary,  Monthly  Orator 
of  the  Calhoun  Literary  Society;  Pres- 
ident, Vice-President,  First  Critic,  First 
Censor  of  the  Carlisle  Literary  Society; 
Presiding  Officer  at  Junior  Debate,  and 
at  address  before  Literary  Societies, 
June,  '05;  Local  Editor  of  the  Wofford 
College  Journal;  Non-Frat. 


JOHN  CALDWELL  GUILDS,  JR. 

Entered  September,  1902.  Member  of 
Preston  Literary  Society ;  Monthly  Ora- 
tor ;  Sophomore  Marshal ;  Speaker  on 
Sophomore  Exhibition ;  Art  Editor  Col- 
lege Annual  'o3-'o4 ;  Delegate  to  South- 
ern Students'  Conference  1904 ;  Man- 
ager class  football  team  'o4-'o5 ;  Speaker 
on  Oratorical  Contest  '04-^05  and  '05- 
'06;  Junior  Debater;  Delegate  to  State 
and  Inter-State  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Conven- 
tions 'o2-'o3,  '03-'04,  'o4-'o5 ;  Alumni 
Editor  Wofford  College  Journal  'o5-'o6 ; 
Secretary  and  Treasurer  of  Class  '05- 
'06;  Student  Manager  Baseball  Team 
'05-06;  P.  K.  A.  Frat. 


Sknior  Class,  'o6. 
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S.  W.  PUCKETT. 
Entered  1901.  Dropped  out  one  year. 
Re-entered  1903.  Corresponding  Sec- 
retary, Third  Critic,  Second  Censor  of 
Calhoun  Literary  Society ;  charter  mem- 
ber. First  Critic,  First  Censor  twice, 
Second  Critic,  and  Vice-President  of 
Carlisle  Literary  Society ;  contributor  to 
Wofford  College  Journal ;  Exchange 
Editor  of  Wofford  College  Journal; 
Non-Frat. 


M.  B.  PIERCE. 
Entered  1902.  Winner  1905  Oratori- 
cal Contest;  Junior  Debater;  First  term 
President  Calhoun  Literary  Society; 
Secretary  and  Treasurer  Junior  Class ; 
Senior  Class  Prophet ;  contributor 
Wofford  College  Journal ;  Chi  Phi  Frat. 


J.  C  HARMON. 
Entered  1900.  Dropped  out  end  of 
Sophomore  year.  Re-entered  1904. 
"Fresh"  Marshal,  Monthly  Orator,  Jun- 
ior Chief  Marshal,  Recording  Secretary, 
Second  Critic,  President  of  Preston 
Literary  Society;  delegate  to  Y.  M.  C. 
A.  Convention  at  Columbia,  1902;  dele- 
gate to  Student  Volunteer  Conference 
1905 ;  President  of  Sophomore  Class 
1902;  speaker  on  Sophomore  Exhi- 
bition; Vice-President  of  Junior  Class; 
President  of  Senior  Class;  Non-Frat. 
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J.  COURTENAY  ANDERSON. 
Entered  1901.  Dropped  out  one  year. 
Re-entered  January,  1903.  Marshal 
Soph.  Ex. ;  Delegate  to  Southern  Stu- 
dents' Conference,  1904 ;  Monthly  Ora- 
tor, Recording  Secretary,  First  Critic, 
and  President  of  Preston  Literary  So- 
ciety; Secretary  of  Y.  M.  C.  A.  1905, 
Vice-President  i905-'o6 ;  Delegate  to 
Asheville  Convention  Y.  M.  C.  A.  1905 ; 
Recording  Secretary  and  Treasurer  Col- 
lege Press  Association  of  South  Caro- 
lina 1906 ;  Presiding  Officer  Oratorical 
Contest  1906;  Editor  Y.  M.  C.  A.  De- 
partment of  Wofford  Journal  i904-'o5 ; 
Literary  Editor  of  College  Journal  1905- 
'06;  contributed  four  articles  to  Wof- 
ford College  Journal ;  Non-Frat. 


T.  C.  REED. 
Entered  1901.     Dropped  out  at  end 
Freshman  year.    Re-entered  1905.  Sec- 
ond Critic  two  terms,  and  member  Cal- 
houn Literary  Society;  Non-Frat. 


ROY  WEBSTER. 
Entered  1902.  Marshal  on  Sopho- 
more Exhibition ;  Second  Censor,  First 
Censor,  Vice-President,  Monthly  Ora- 
tor Preston  Literary  Society ;  Junior 
Debater ;  Intercollegiate  Debater  with 
Furman  University ;  winner  of  Oratori- 
cal Contest  1906;  Wofford's  speaker  at 
South  Carolina  College  banquet ;  dele- 
gate to  Centennial  Celebration  of  Caro- 
lina's Literary  Societies ;  Class  Histor- 
ian 1906 ;  Manager  class  baseball  team 
1905 ;  contributed  five  articles  to  W^of- 
ford  College  Jourrial  ;  K.  A.  Frat. 


S|':ni()k  (j.ass,  '(/). 


HUGER  RICHARDSON. 
Entered  1902.  President  Sop'nomore 
Class ;  Presiding  Officer  on  Sophomore 
Exhibition ;  member  Preston  Literary 
Society,  and  was  first  Recording  Sec- 
retary in  Junior  year ;  member  Var- 
sity ball  team  '02-03,  'o3-'o4,  'o4-'o5,  '05- 
'06;  with  exception  of  four  games 
Captain  baseball  team  in  Sophomore 
year ;  Captain  in  Junior  and  Senior 
year ;  Captain  Senior  baseball  team ; 
contributor  to  Wofford  College  Jour- 
nal; S.  A.  E.  Frat. 


JNO.  D.  HOLLER. 
Entered  1897.  Second  Censor  Pres- 
ton Literary  Society;  after  five  years 
re-entered  in  September,  1903  with 
Class  of  '06;  Chief  Marshal  Soph.  Ex- 
hibition; Class  Historian  i903-'o4;  Cor- 
responding Secrtary  and  Treasurer 
Preston  Literary  Society ;  member  of 
S.  A.  E.  Frat. 


J.  R.  LYLES. 
Entered  1902.  Monthly  Orator,  Cor- 
responding Secretary ;  speaker  on  Fur- 
man-Wofford  debate  1905  and  1906; 
speaker  on  oratorical  contest;  Anniver- 
sarian,  and  President  of  Preston  Liter- 
ary Society ;  speaker  on  Soph.  Ex. ; 
Assistant  Business  Manager  of  Journal 
'o4-'o5 ;  Business  Manager  of  Wofford 
College  Journal  'o5-'o6 ;  President  of 
the  Junior  Class ;  member  of  H.  L  F. 
Society;  contributed  six  articles  to 
Wofford  Journal;  Non-Frat. 
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JAMES  BARRE  GUESS,  JR. 
Enterd  1902.  Vice-President  Senior 
Class ;  Secretary  and  Treasurer  Junior 
Class ;  President,  Vice-Prsident,  First 
Censor,  Second  Critic,  and  Recording 
Secretary  of  Calhoun  Literary  Society; 
third  member  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  Wofford  College  Athletic  As- 
sociation;  Chi  Psi  Frat. 


H.  C.  STANTON. 
Entered  1902.    First  Critic  and  First 
Censor  of  Preston    Literary  Society; 
contributor  to  Wofford  College  Jour- 
nal; Non-Frat. 


W.  C.  MOORE. 
Entered  1900.  Dropped  out  at  end 
of  Sophomore  year.  Re-entered  1904. 
Speaker  on  Sophomore  Exhibition;  Sec- 
ond Critic  and  Vice-President  of  Pres- 
ton Literary  Society;  Editor  Y.  M.  C. 
A.  Department  Wofford  College  Jour- 
nal; representative  of  Wofford  College 
Journal  to  College  Press  Association, 
in  Columbia,  1906;  contributor  to  Wof- 
ford College  Journal;  Non-Frat. 
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O.  M.  MITCHELL. 
Entered  1903.  Speaker  on  Sopho- 
more Exhibition ;  Monthly  Orator,  Sec- 
ond Censor,  Junior  Marshal,  First 
Critic,  Vice-President,  and  President  of 
the  Preston  Literary  Society;  Treas- 
urer i904-'o5 ;  President  i905-'o6  of  Y. 
M.  C.  A. ;  delegate  to  Southern  Student 
Conference  1904  and  1905 ;  contributor 
to  Wofford  College  Journal ;  winner  of 
Alumni  Science  Medal  1905 ;  President 
State  Inter-Collegiate  Oratorical  Asso- 
ciation 1906;  Secretary  Athletic  Asso- 
ciation; Non-Frat. 


FRANK  A.  McLEOD. 
Entered  1902.  First  Critic,  First 
Censor,  Second  Critic,  Third  Critic,  al- 
ternate Anniversarian,  President  of  the 
Calhoun  Literary  Society ;  a  presiding 
officer  of  Oratorical  Contest ;  K.  A. 
Frat. 


M.  T.  WHARTON. 
Entered  in  1901.  Dropped  out  one 
year.  Re-entered  January,  1903.  Sec- 
ond Censor,  Monthly  Orator,  Junior 
Debater,  Recording  Secretary,  Oratori- 
cal Speaker  Calhoun  Literary  Society; 
charter  member  Carlisle  Literary  So- 
ciety; First  Critic,  Second  Critic,  and 
First  President  of  Carlisle  Literary  So- 
ciety; Carlisle  represntative  to  Cen^ 
tennial  celebration  at  South  Carolina 
University,  February,  1906 ;  speaker  on 
Sophomore  Exhibition ;  Class  Poet  '04- 
'05  and  'o5-'o6;  contributed  eighteen  ar- 
ticles to  Wofford  College  Journal ;  Edi- 
tor-in-Chief of  Wofford  College  Journal 
'o5-'o6;  Y.  M.  C.  A.  delegate  to  Colum- 
bia '02;  Non-Frat. 


Hgffgrb  Qlolbg^  Snurnal 

LITERARY  DEPARTMENT 


COURTENAY  ANDERSON,  EDITOR. 


History  of  the  Class  of  1906, 

It  is  September,  1902.  The  old  college  bell  rings  and 
announces  the  beginning  of  another  collegiate  year.  The 
boys  assemble  in  Dr.  Carlisle's  room — for  the  chapel  at  this 
time  was  undergoing  repairs — and  then  we  hear  what  we 
must  do  in  the  studying  line.  That  night  we  heard  the  many 
addresses  of  welcome  from  the  other  classes,  the  societies, 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  the  Mess  Hall.  Of  course,  our  sad- 
dened and  homesick  hearts  were  gladdened  by  these  kind 
messages  of  welcome,  and  we  began  to  feel  at  home.  Bishop 
Duncan  reminded  us  that  no  fourloughs  would  be  issued  on 
account  of  nostalgia,  and  many  were  the  guesses  made  by 
the  green  Freshmen  as  to  what  was  the  meaning  of  nos- 
talgia. We  soon  saw  the  necessity  of  a  class  organization, 
and  consequently  a  meeting  was  called  to  elect  officers  to 
guide  the  new  class  through  the  rough  seas  of  the  first  col- 
legiate year.  The  nominations  for  officers  poured  in  thick 
and  fast,  and  after  much  counting  and  wrangling,  the  fol- 
lowing were  declared  elected:  President,  Ed  Morris;  Vice- 
President,  William  C.  Jennings;  Secretary  and  Treasurer, 
J.  K.  Lyles.  The  class  numbered  seventy-five,  and  it  was 
apparent  to  every  one  that  she  had  determined  to  make  a 
reputation  for  honest,  hard  work.  Of  course,  the  majority 
of  the  class  were  raw  and  green,  but  they  had  in  them  the 
stuff  from  which  men  are  made.  When  commencement 
came,  the  results  of  our  zeal  and  studiousness  were  plain: 
for  the  class  of  '06  had  won  a  great  many  distinctions. 
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II. 

Well,  we  came  back  in  1903,  feeling  "very  big'' ;  in  fact, 
it  was  cruelly  and  without  foundation  asserted  that  some  of 
the  Sophomores  had  what  is  termed  "enlargiensis  of  the 
coco,"  but  this  statement  was  untrue.  However,  we  had 
fifty-eight  handsome  and  proud  Sophomores  in  our  class. 
The  class  elections  resulted  as  follows:  President,  H.  Hich- 
ardson ;  Vice-President,  J.  E.  Lyles ;  Secretary  and  Treas- 
urer, M.  B.  Pierce.  Several  new  men  joined  us  this  year, 
among  whom  we  may  mention  John  Candler,  L.  A.  Hertzog, 
O.  M.  Mitchell,  Eoy  Leonard,  and  J.  D.  Holler.  They  were 
all  first-class  men  and  helped  to  materially  strengthen  the 
class.  In  the  athletic  line  we  organized  a  football  team,  but 
by  .tough  luck  we  lost  to  the  Juniors. 

The  next  important  thing  in  the  Sophomore  year  is  the 
Sophomore  Exhibition.  This  was  the  first  time  our  class 
was  allowed  the  privilege  of  speaking  in  public.  The  fol- 
lowing speakers  represented  our  class  on  that  great  and  im- 
portant occasion: 

Geo.  W.  MchoUs,  Jr. — "The  Surrender  at  Appomattox." 

J.  K.  Lyles— "The  Jew— Past  and  Present." 

Marvin  Talmage  Wharton — "The  Republic  that  ITever 
Eetreats." 

J.  C.  Guilds,  Jr. — "Our  Country — Past  and  Present." 
John  Clarence  Townsend — "In  Memoriam." 
O.  M.  Mitchell— "John  Ruskin." 

The  marshals  on  this  occasion  were :  J.  D.  Holler,  chief ; 
Calhoun,  P.  B.  Moore,  H.  P.  Watson,  P.  H.  Adden ;  Preston, 
Roy  Webster,  J.  C.  Anderson,  J.  Ollie  Skinner. 

The  unanimous  opinion  of  the  audience  was  to  the  effect 
that  this  exhibition  was  one  of  the  best  ever  pulled  off  at 
the  college. 

III. 

In  the  Junior  year,  the  year  of  obscurity.  Miss  Kincaid, 
James  Atkins,  T.  H.  Robertson,  and  J.  C.  Harmon  joined 
the  class.  The  elections  were  as  follows :  J.  R.  Lyles,  Presi- 
dent )  J.  C.  Harmon,  Vice-President ;  J.  B.  Guess,  Secretary 
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and  Treasurer.  On  the  baseball  field,  Richardson,  captain 
of  the  team,  upheld  the  reputation  of  our  class.  We  also 
had  a  class  baseball  team,  and  under  the  careful  and  trained 
eye  of  Captain  J.  B.  Usher  we  captured  about  everything 
coming  our  way. 

In  the  oratorical  line,  Guilds  and  Pierce  ably  represented 
us  in  the  oratorical  contest,  Pierce  being  so  fortunate  as  to 
win  the  medal.  James  Atkins  also  won  the  Calhoun  essay 
medal  at  commencement,  so  the  Junior  year  closed  in  good 
shape.  But  no — for  it  was  this  year  that  the  grim  Reaper 
came  into  our  midst  and  took  from  us  one  of  the  brightest 
and  most  promising  members  of  our  class — Ralph  Holland 
Rogers.  It  had  been  our  great  privilege  to  have  him  as  a 
member  of  our  class  since  1902,  and  we  had  all  come  to  love 
him  very  much.  Just  at  the  beginning  of  his  Junior  year, 
when  life  seemed  to  stretch  out  before  him  with  great  prom- 
ise, he  was  snatched  away  by  the  cruel  hand  of  Death.  But 
such  is  life. 

IV. 

The  last  year  of  our  college  history  opened  under  favor- 
able circumstances.  Several  of  last  year's  class  dropped  out, 
while  Tom  Reed,  after  rubbing  up  against  the  world  for  a 
year  or  two,  decided  to  come  back  to  college,  and  joined  our 
class.  This  year's  class  officers  are:  President,  J.  C.  Har- 
mon ;  Vice-President ;  J.  B.  Guess,  Secretary  and  Treas- 
urer ;  J.  C.  Guilds,  Historian ;  Roy  Webster,  Prophet ;  M.  B. 
Pierce,  Poet ;  M.  T.  Wharton.  The  Presidents  of  the  three 
societies  in  the  order  of  their  election  have  been :  Calhoun, 
M.  B.  Pierce,  Frank  A.  McLeod,  John  C.  Townsend,  and 
J.  B.  Guess.  The  Preston  has  had  J.  C.  Harmon,  J.  R. 
Lyles,  J.  C.  Anderson,  and  O.  M.  Mitchell.  The  choice  of 
the  Carlisle  Society  has  been  M.  T.  Wharton,  J.  Doran  Gar- 
lington,  and  Sam  J.  Rogers.  In  our  Senior  year  the  Car- 
lisle Society,  named  in  honor  of  Dr.  James  H.  Carlisle,  was 
formed. 

The  Anniversary  speakers  were  S.  W.  Puckett  and  J.  R. 
Lyles. 
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Our  class  has  always  been  famous  for  its  oratory,  and  had 
five  speakers  on  the  Oratorical  Contest,  a  '06  man  being  the 
winner  of  the  last  contest.  We  have  had  representatives  on 
this  contest  ever  since  we  were  Sophomores.  This  class  has 
had  two  men  to  win  the  Oratorical  Contest. 

Many  things  of  importance  have  happened  this  year  to 
some  of  our  twenty-four  dignified  Seniors.  The  principal 
ones  will  be  mentioned.  Pierce,  whom  everyone  believed  to 
be  a  timid  fellow,  has  turned  out  to  be  a  full-fledged  ^'sport," 
and  is  always  singing  the  praises  of  "dear  Converse."  Lyles, 
after  many  disappointments  in  the  matrimonial  line,  has 
finally  decided  that  a  bureau  of  matrimony  is  not  a  bad 
thing,  and  accordingly  has  joined  one.  Jim  Guess  has  been 
mixed  up  in  so  many  love  affairs  that  it  is  a  waste  of  time  to 
say  anything  about  him.  McLeod,  the  handsomest  ( ?)  man 
in  the  class,  has  evolved  from  the  condition  of  an  awkward, 
gawky  fellow  into  a  smooth  and  polished  "tripper  of  the 
light  fantastic."  Many  things  of  greater  or  less  importance 
might  be  added  to  this  history,  but,  for  lack  of  space,  we  will 
refrain.  We  will  hurriedly  close  with  one  or  two  farewell 
thoughts. 

This  class,  in  our  humble  opinion,  has  been  the  most  inde- 
pendent of  any  we  have  ever  known  in  the  history  of  the 
college.  The  majority  of  them  are  mature  and  settled  men, 
and  this  fact  has  added  much  to  the  stability  of  the  class. 
We  have  always  stood  for  everything  that  was  for  the  good 
and  betterment  of  the  college.  We  believe  that  we  have 
assisted  her  in  many  respects.  Possessing,  as  we  believe  we 
do,  the  full  confidence  of  the  faculty  and  our  fellow-stu- 
dents, we  surely  have  exerted  a  good  influence  on  the 
campus.  Our  history  in  the  great  world  of  affairs  will  be 
successful  if  we  follow  up  and  add  to  the  reputation  our 
class  has  made  in  college.  Taking  everything  into  consid- 
eration, we  cannot  refrain  from  saying,  "Great  is  the  class 
of  '06!"  Koy  Webster. 
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Through,  a  Glass  Darhly. 

The  year  1924  is  known  as  the  year  of  fulfillment  of 
hopes  deferred.  Bryan  was  elected  President,  the  protec- 
tive tariff  was  repaled,  insurance  laws  made  effective,  Spar- 
tanburg was  recovering  from  the  tax  assessments  of  Mayor 
rioyd's  administration  in  1906,  and — I  had  attained  the 
goal  of  my  ambition — spending  the  interest  of  a  multi-mil- 
lionaire's money. 

After  a  very  successful  career  as  president  of  the  Con- 
solidated Insurance  Companies  of  South  Carolina,  Doran 
Garlington  had,  by  chance,  learned  that  the  Equitable,  Mu- 
tual, and  E^ew  York  Life  Insurance  Companies  had  recov- 
ered from  the  depredations  of  Hyde,  McCurdy,  and  McCall, 
and  there  were  some  undivided  profits  in  the  treasury.  He 
got  himself  elcted  president  of  the  Mutual  and  soon  ab- 
sorbed the  others.  Then,  fearing  that  every  one  would  not 
be  satisfied  with  his  division  of  profits,  he  benevolently  as- 
similated the  spoils,  and  to  assuage  the  public's  wrath  and 
his  own  conscience,  decided  to  imitate  the  proceedings  of 
others  so  situated  and  endow  a  few  colleges.  Since,  out  of 
his  class  of  twenty-four,  twenty  had  professed  a  desire  to 
follow  in  the  steps  of  Ichabod  Crane,  South  Carolina  pre- 
sented itself  as  the  most  promising  field. 

Knowing  that  I,  in  a  large  degree,  possessed  that  rare  but 
happy  faculty  of  spending  more  than  I  made,  he  offered  me 
the  position  of  placing  these  endowment,  and  within  two 
days  I  was  speeding  southward  on  my  mission  of  mercy. 

With  the  installment  of  a  new  party  in  control  comes 
new  legislation,  and  now^  the  Webster  bill  authorizing  the 
government  to  own  and  operate  all  public  utilities  was  up 
for  its  third  reading.  Crowds  were  gathered  in  Capitol 
Square  watching  a  huge  screen  upon  which  were  flashed 
instantaneously  the  doings  of  the  Senate.  A  prolonged 
^^Ah from  the  crowd  attracted  my  attention,  and  glancing 
at  the  screen,  I  saw,  ^'Senator  Webster  enters — chewing 
gum."   Hastening  into  the  Capitol,  I  inquired  for  the  Sena- 
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tor's  committee  room.  On  being  ushered  in,  imagine  my 
surprise  to  find  enconsed  in  easy  chairs,  discussing  a  clear 
mixture,  exhaling  an  odor  bringing  to  mind  beds  of  mint, 
r.  A.  McLeod,  J.  C.  Guilds,  and  Senator  Eoy  Webster.  By 
dint  of  much  questioning,  this  came  to  light:  McLeod  was 
up  looking  after  the  distribution  of  South  Carolina  political 
patronage,  he  succeeding  to  the  "boss-ship"  upon  the  retire- 
ment of  Senator  Clinkscales;  Guilds  was  at  his  old  tricks, 
trying  to  lobby  through  a  bill  to  double  the  salary  of  judges, 
he  having  been  recntly  appointed  an  arbiter  of  the  laws  by 
Governor  J.  C.  Townsend.  "Jason"  had  found  his  Golden 
Fleece,  but  contrary  to  mythology  and  all  indications,  there 
was  no  Medea.  The  sight  of  these  three  classmates,  risen 
through  their  own  efforts  to  high  positions  of  trust  and 
honor,  brought  to  memory  this  little  verse,  dedicated  to 
them  by  an  anonymous  poet,  in  our  Senior  year,  when  they 
had  pulled  off  what  they  fondly  thought  was  a  master  stroke 
in  college  politics: 

"If  honors  are  due  the  self-made  man 
In  this  land  of  noble  free. 
Pull  off  your  hat  and  give  us  a  yell. 

And  shout,  "All  hail  the  'Nohle  Three." 

From  Washington  I  came  direct  to  Eock  Hill,  and  pass- 
ing up  Main  street  on  my  way  to  Winthrop,  in  the  front 
window  of  the  city  hall  there  was  this  sign,  "J.  B.  Usher, 
Mayor."  Unable  to  overcome  his  fondness  for  the  fair  sex, 
yet  unable  to  decide  upon  the  fairest.  Usher  had  come  where 
he  could  see  a  great  variety,  but  despairs  of  ever  choosing  or 
being  chosen.  Having  the  graft  fever,  he  had  himself 
elected  mayor,  and  thus  gets  in  on  the  groimd  floor  when 
any  contracts  are  to  be  let. 

While  playing  the  part  of  cicerone.  Usher  told  me  of  two 
classmates.  Ked  Stanton  had  discovered  the  secret  of  busi- 
ness success  to  be  doubling  the  profits  without  increasing  the 
expenses,  and  soon  made  his  pile.  Becalling  the  blandish- 
ments of  those  dear  girls  whom  he  met  in  Paris  under  Dr. 
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Cooke's  escort,  he  had  endowed  the  chair  of  philosophy  at 
old  Wofford,  with  the  sole  condition  that  Lyles  never  sit  in 
it,  and  then  set  up  his  Lares  and  Penates  in  the  Trench 
capital,  where  he  is  a  daily  figure  on  the  avenue  Champs 
Elysees.  After  a  violent  struggle  lasting  ten  years,  Cun- 
ningham had  fallen  victim  to  woman's  wiles,  and  now,  be- 
tween providing  for  young  Cunninghams  whom  he  calls  mis- 
fortunes, because  they  never  come  singly,  and  running  for 
coroner,  he  is  living  the  strenuous  life  in  Spartanburg 
county. 

After  Rock  Hill,  Columbia  next  claimed  my  attention. 
Coming  out  on  the  street  at  ten  o'clock,  the  "Morning  We- 
Know-It-AU"  was  just  being  cried,  six  hours  late.  At  once 
the  promptness  with  which  the  Wofford  College  Journal  * 
made  its  appearance  in  '06  came  to  mind.  Purchasing  one 
and  turning  to  the  page  devoted  to  exchanges,  I  was  struck 
by  the  fierce  sarcasm  hurled  at  some  doubtless  innocent,  un- 
offending and  undefending  exchanges.  A  faint  memory, 
not  of  rose  leaves,  stirred  me.  When  I  came  to  the  literary 
page  and  saw  in  glaring  headlines  the  name  of  the  serial 
then  running,  "The  Man  of  Mystery,  or  Love  Conquers 
All,"  and  two  poems,  equally  destitute  of  metre,  thought 
and  rhyme,  my  pulse  beat  faster,  and  I  felt  I  was  listening 
to  the  voice  of  an  old  friend  in  the  distant  past.  But  when 
upon  the  editorial  page  I  read  a  thrilling — and  killing — ap- 
peal to  rally  to  the  old  party  and  crush  out  the  hydra-headed 
monster  of  graft,  and  an  open  editorial  letter  to  parents  and 
teachers  impressing  upon  them  the  manifold  benefits  de- 
rived from  a  punctual  and  regular  attendance  at  classes,  the 
intense  rivalry  that  had  existed  between  two  members  of 
"]^oughty-Six"  as  to  who  could  beat  the  most  classes,  came 
to  memory,  in  a  flood  of  reminiscence  I  knew  I  had  found 
three  old  classmates.  "So  is  the  child  father  to  the  man." 
With  his  customary  thoughtfulness,  the  literary  editor  had 
omitted  the  personnel  of  the  editorial  staff.  But  I  pro- 
ceeded to  hunt  up  their  office  at  once.  As  I  neared  the  door, 
there  came  to  my  ear  in  rapid  succession,  and  with  great 
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force,  such  words  as  '^I  pass/'  ''I  open/'  ^'King/'  ^'Queen/' 
^^Club,"  ^'Diamond/'  and  I  was  sure  I  was  just  in  time  to 
liear  a  well-informed  discussion  of  the  Anti-pass  Bill,  the 
open  door  in  China,  the  forthcoming  matrimonial  alliance 
between  two  European  powers,  the  Big  Stick  of  one  Theo- 
dore Koosevelt,  now  a  bitter-sweet  memory  of  the  past,  and 
the  recent  loss  suffered  by  Dr.  C.  A.  Waller  in  the  theft  of 
his  invaluable  formula  for  making  diamonds  (whether  prec- 
ious stones  or  sites  for  playing  our  national  game  the  wily 
doctor  wisely  refuses  to  say,  until  Garlington's  Insurance 
Combination  ^^comes  across.")  Imagine  my  surprise  when, 
bursting  into  the  room  without  knocking,  I  found  S.  W. 
Puckett,  J.  C.  Anderson,  and  M.  T.  Wharton  easing  off 
their  high  state  of  mental  tension  incident  to  getting  out  the 
paper,  by  indulging  in  a  game  requiring  more  bluff  than 
brain  work.  They  said  they  were  glad  to  see  me,  ^^but 
things  are  not  what  they  seem."  Puckett  murmured  some- 
thing sotto  voce  about  "cash  in."  I  looked  at  the  room 
furnishings  and  decided  he  meant  there  was  no  "cash  in" 
the  treasury.  We  talked  over  old  times  and  they  kindly  in- 
vited me  to  dinner,  when  they  said  I  would  meet  an  old 
friend. 

It  seemed  that  by  some  accident  one  of  their  reporters  had 
learned  that  the  Methodist  Conference  was  being  held  there 
at  this  time,  and  thinking  to  find  a  familiar  face,  I  decided 
to  attend  the  morning  session.  This  was  Saturday,  and 
when  I  entereda  lively  discussion  as  to  an  innovation  in  the 
ritual  was  being  held.  When  the  announcement  of  the 
evening  service  was  made  it  went  thus,  "Kev.  O.  M.  Mitchell 
will  preach  this  evening.  Just  before  the  sermon  the  choir 
will  sing,  ^My  Soul  Be  on  Thy  Guard.'  "  In  announcing  the 
service  for  the  next  day,  upon  the  evening  of  which  the  new 
ritual  was  to  be  used,  the  presiding  officer  informed  his  hear- 
ers that  "in  the  morning  service  we  will  have  the  Lord  mth 
us,  and  in  the  evening.  Dr.  J.  C.  Harmon."  I  had  no  trouble 
in  recogTiizing  Mitchell  from  the  profusion  of  diamond  rings 
and  studs  he  wore,  as  in  the  olden  days ;  but  it  was  not  until 
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I  saw  his  long,  thick,  curly,  black — and  back — hair  that  I 
recognized  Harmon. 

At  dinner  that  day  the  promised  guest  was  present,  and 
it  was  with  great  pleasure  that  I  greeted  a  large,  portly  man 
of  some  three  hundred  pounds  avoirdupois,  with  a  roll  of 
flesh  under  his  chin  that  made  him  look  like  a  composite  of 
Friar  Tuck  and  one  of  the  Opper's  Trust  Magnates,  Bishop 
John  D.  Holler,  formerly,  and  more  favorably,  known  as 
^'Doc."  During  the  meal  the  origin  of  names  was  discussed^ 
and  the  thought  came  to  me  that  perhaps  after  the  battle  of 
Hastings,  around  the  campfire  some  IsTorman  Knight  John 
had  performed  prodigies  with  his  trencher,  and  his  compan- 
ions had  called  him  "John  de  Hollow."  Looking  across 
table  at  ''Doc's"  able  performance,  defying  all  the  laws  of 
mechanics  and  logic,  by  worldng  tongue,  jaws,  knife  and 
fork  at  one  and  the  same  time,  and  paying  impartial  atten- 
tion to  each,  I  thought  how  rigidly  the  laws  of  inheritance 
held  and  how  John  Holler  showed  "The  Mettle  of  the  Pas- 
ture." 

"And  as  I  gazed,  the  wonder  grew 
That  even  that  frame  could  carry  all  he'd  chew." 

While  lounging  in  the  hotel  lobby  that  night  I  overheard 
a  merry  party  of  lawyers  telling  professional  stories.  One 
was  in  this  wise:  A  very  prominent  attorney  in  Columbia 
had  been  called  in  to  draw  up  the  will  of  an  old  client. 
Anxious  to  soothe  the  sick  man,  who  was  giving  peevish  di- 
rections as  to  the  form  of  the  paper,  this  legal  light  had  said, 
"E^ow,  don't  worry,  Mr.  Blank;  just  leave  everything  to 
me."  To  which  Mr.  Blank,  turning  feverishly  on  his  pillow, 
wearily  replied,  "Well,  I  guess  I  might  as  well.  You'll  get 
it  all  anyway."  Though  no  names  were  mentioned,  I  knew 
Chester  Moore  was  making  his  mark,  and  that  mark  the 
dollar  mark. 

From  Columbia  my  itinerary  led  me  to  WofPord.  Coming 
imobserved  into  the  English  room,  I  found  J.  R.  Lyles  occu- 
pying the  seat  of  the  Inquisitor,  and  as  he  played  with  the 
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place  on  his  coat  where  a  button  should  have  been,  lost  in 
reminiscence,  he  softly  murmured,  ^ There  is  a  tide  in  the 
affairs  of  co-education  which,  taken  at  its  flood,  leads  on  to 
matrimony.  Omitted,  and  all  life's  voyage  is  made  button- 
less  and  alone." 

In  talking  over  old  classmates,  I  learned  that  Stallworth 
had  entered  the  employ  of  the  Bank  of  Woodruff  soon  after 
graduation,  and  had  risen  to  the  presidency,  where  he  is 
resting  temporarily.  In  answer  to  inquiries  about  T.  H. 
Robertson,  a  sad  tale  was  unfolded  me.  Disappointed  in 
love,  ^Tather"  had  determined  to  immolate  himself  on  the 
altar  of  science.  Having  proved,  to  hie  own  satisfaction  at 
least,  that  all  earthquakes  originated  at  Vesuvius,  and  that 
eruptions  of  this  volcano  could  be  accurately  forecasted,  he 
determined  to  prove  it  to  the  world,  and  took  up  his  post 
there.  In  1920,  Great  Britain  was  making  extensive 
changes  in  the  Gibraltar  fortifications,  and  when  the  trem- 
ors and  dull  booms  accompanying  the  gigantic  blasts  were 
felt  by  Robertson,  he  displayed  the  signal  warning  the  na- 
tives of  a  coming  eruption  and  cabled  Frisco  to  prepare  for 
a  shock.  The  Italians  fled  their  farms  in  terror,  and  it  being 
just  harvest  time,  lost  their  crops.  When,  four  days  having 
past  and  no  sign  from  Vesuvius,  they  learned  the  cause  of 
the  disturbances,  their  anger  knew  no  bounds,  and  thous- 
ands strong  they  started  for  the  observatory.  Of  late  Rob- 
ertson had  dreamed  of  discovering  gold  in  some  of  the  pyra- 
mids, and  as  the  Italian  climate  became  too  hot  for  him  just 
at  this  juncture,  he  determined  to  combine  business  and 
pleasure,  and  made  a  hurried  departure.  When  last  seen, 
he  was  making  such  time  up  the  Mle  as  bade  fair  to  break 
all  previous  records. 

From  Wofford,  I  went  to  the  Bamberg  Fitting  School. 
While  driving  out  in  the  country  just  at  sunset,  I  passed  a 
well-kept  farm.  At  a  row's  end  I  saw  Tom  Reed  unhitch  his 
mule  and  start  slowly  towards  home,  and  this  little  verse 
flitted  across  my  memory — 
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^^And  Tommy,  weary,  homeward  wends  his  way. 
And  leaves  his  cotton  in  the  ground  to  stay." 

Since  I  was  so  near,  I  concluded  to  go  over  to  Denmark 
and  see  another  old  classmate.  Getting  my  directions  from 
the  station  master,  I  set  our  walking.  I  walked  and  walked 
and  at  last  entered  the  grounds  of  a  fine  old  estate.  All 
the  improvements  of  science,  both  mechanical  and  agricul- 
tural, were  in  evidence;  but  it  was  not  until  I  had  passed 
several  fine  herds  of  sheep  that  I  realized  I  was  at  my  des- 
tination. At  college,  Jim  Guess  had  been  noted  for  his 
fondness  for  Shepherds.  Passing  up  a  beautiful  driveway, 
a  fine  old  colonial  mansion  loomed  up,  surrounded  by  majes- 
tic old  oaks.  Under  two  trees  was  swung  a  hammock,  in 
which  lay  Jim,  taking  his  siesta,  while  around  him  were 
gathered  five  bad  guesses  singing  ^'Everybody  Works  But 
Father." 

From  him  I  learned  that  Frank  Moore  was  president  of 
a  large  cotton  mill  which  turned  out  a  high  grade  of  goods 
famous  for  its  brown  color,  which  no  dyes  could  imitate. 

After  Bamberg,  there  was  only  one  other  point  to  make 
— Clemson  College.  For  some  distance  along  the  road  I 
had  noticed  billboards  commanding  the  people  to  ^'Take 
Richardson's  Ready  Relief,"  manufactured  by  H.  Richard- 
son &  Co.  We  passed  their  plant  in  the  suburbs  of  Ander- 
son, and  just  beyond  it  there  was  a  large  and  apparently 
rapidly  filling  cemetery,  in  the  middle  of  which  was  a  tall 
monument  which  bore  this  legend,  "Stranger,  tell  the  Rich- 
ardsonians  we  lie  here  in  obedience  to  their  orders."  My 
inquiries  brought  to  light  the  fact  that  this  had  been  erected 
by  a  rival  concern.  The  Rogers  Radical  Remedy  Company, 
S.  J.  Rogers,  president. 

Classmates,  you  have  heard  this  sketch  of  yourselves 
eighteen  years  hence.  Note  that  each  hgrs  succeeded  in  his 
own  work,  Cunningham  and  Guess  in  their  determined  op- 
position to  race  suicide,  and  Richardson  and  Rogers  in  reliev- 
ing the  ills  of  humanity,  the  one  by  killing,  the  other  by 
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curing.  Though  your  paths  may  not  lie  in  the  way  I  saw 
them  in  this  vision,  yet  after  four  years  dear  and  intimate 
fellowship  with  you,  there  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that, 
whatever  their  direction  may  be,  you  will  succeed.  'Not  as 
the  world  measures  it,  perhaps,  for  the  world  does  not  al- 
ways look  into  motive,  but  success  as  you  and  I  know  it — 
the  consciousness  of  having  done  our  best.  We  may  rear  no 
lofty  and  beautiful  superstructure  before  the  gaze  of  an  ap- 
plauding multitude;  we  will  be  thankful  to  lay  its  founda- 
tion. But  that  we  will  do  as  best  we  can,  so  that  when  the 
Master-Builder  does  come,  we  may  hear  his  "Well  done, 
thou  good  and  faithful  servant." 

The  world,  judging  by  its  standard,  may  say  you  have 
failed,  omit  your  face  from  the  hall  of  fame,  enroll  your 
name  not  among  the  list  of  immortals,  and  erect  no  statues 
to  your  memory;  but  grieve  not,  these  are  only  things  tem- 
poral, and  in  the  everlasting  hills,  the  Creator  has  erected 
a  monument  to  the  valor  of  the  vanquished. 

"Before  God's  foot-stool,  to  confess 
A  poor  soul  knelt  and  bowed  his  head. 
'I  failed,'  he  cried.    The  Master  said, 

Thou  didst  thy  best — that  is  success.'  " 

M.  B.  Pierce. 


The  Voyagers. 

A  band  of  youths,  both  hale  and  strong. 
Had  come  with  eagerness  along, 
To  seek  the  master's  hand  to  guide 
The  building  of  a  boat  to  ride 
The  seas — strong  enough  to  save 
Its  gallant  crew  from  storm  and  wave ; 
Beauteous  'neath  the  sun  to  shine 
And  sail  swan-like  the  seas  of  time. 

Then  hour  by  hour,  the  masters  taught 

Their  unskilled  hands^  The  while  they  wrought 
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With  patient  toil  and  ceaseless  care, 

To  build  a  boat  both  strong  and  fair ; 

Encouraged  by  the  master's  smile 

And  words  of  cheer,  time  to  beguile,  ' 

Sang  joyous  songs  to  the  restless  tide, 

As  to  their  work  their  tools  they  plied. 

Then  when,  at  last,  the  day  had  come 
To  launch  the  fair  ship  on  the  foam, 
Upon  their  joys  a  sadness  fell, 
As  each  the  others  bade  farewell. 
The  headmaster,  his  aides  hard  by. 
Received  from  each  a  sad  good-bye. 
The  aged  prophet,  whose  hair  was  gray. 
Then  bade  them  God-speed  on  their  way. 

Comrades,  we've  framed  in  some  such  fashion  here 
Our  boat,  with  which  to  sail  the  seas  of  life. 
Our  masters  have,  constrained,  with  patient  care, 
A  thorough  preparation  'gainst  the  strife 
With  storms  and  winds  we'll  meet  in  toilsome  seas ; 
And  held  before  our  eyes  a  painted  vessel  grand ; 
Described  its  helm,  its  spars,  its  bowsprit,  bees — 
And  how  successfully  she'd  sail  the  main. 

They  have,  with  earnest  minds,  time  and  again, 
Told  us  what  trials  will  beset  our  way ; 
How  men  went  down  in  such  a  sea,  so  fain 
Is  man  to  sail  through  perils,  that  the  day 
Of  reaching  port  may  not  be  quite  so  long 
And  in  the  venture  lose  their  way  or  drown 
While  honest  effort  with  a  cheerful  song, 
After  a  toilsome  voyage  received  a  crown. 

To  us,  at  last,  the  launching  day  has  come; 
Our  vessel  sits  serenely  on  the  way ;  " 
The  waters  underneath,  impatient  roam. 
Like  listless  passengers,  who  aimless  stray 
About  the  wharves,  all  eager  to  be  gone ; 
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The  Avhile,  the  captain  and  his  men  do  stay 
To  take  a  farewell  lingering  and  long, 
Of  dear  ones  ere  the  ship  shall  sail  away. 

Like  them,  we  too  would  take  a  fond  farewell 
And  hasten  not  to  leave  these  halls  so  dear. 
Our  Alma  Mater  grand  by  us  is  held 
In  love  too  great,  too  pure  and  sweet,  to  bear 
Other  than  a  sweet  and  sacred  leave ; 
A-wandering,  sad-hearted  through  her  halls; 
A-stopping,  now  and  then,  but  to  receive 
Fresh  blessings  from  her  sacred,  hallowed  walls. 

And  as  we  view  this  sacred  spot  and  that. 
Where  we  conceived  a  noble  thought  or  aim, 
While  gathered  'neath  the  master's  gaze  we  sat, 
'No  wonder  that  our  hearts  so  throb  with  pain : 
'Tis  sad  to  say  farewell,  when  love  is  light ; 
But  when  we  bid  adieu  to  scenes  so  dear, 
Arises  then  a  mist  which  dims  our  sight, 
And  mellow  sadness  comes  so  touching  near. 

But  howe'er  sad,  the  parting  day  has  come. 
The  world's  loud  call  for  men  is  shrill  and  clear — 
Ye  stately  halls,  farewell,  we  must  be  gone; 
Our  vessel's  being  launched  and  'waits  us  there. 
Ye  lofty  towers,  watch  o'er  us  as  we  roam; 
Keep  trim  thy  lights,  and  let  them  ever  shine 
Upon  us  as  we  ride  the  briny  foam; 
For  know  ye,  that  whate'er  we  be,  we're  thine. 

Masters,  to  you  we  turn  to  say  farewell ; 
'Tis  meager  thanks  which  we  can  give  today; 
We  are  but  young,  as  yet,  and  know  not  well 
How  much  we  owe,  but  in  the  far  away. 
As  years  move  on,  and  we  shall  learn  your  worth. 
Then  shall  our  thanks  increase.    But  even  now 
We're  sad.    And  next  to  those  who  gave  us  birth. 
To  say  farewell  to  you,  most  clouds  our  brow. 
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We've  followed  you  through  realms  of  light  and  truth, 
And  in  imagination,  as  thought  flies. 
You've  led  us  on,  while  still  in  ven'trous  youth, 
Showed  us  the  glory  of  untarnished  skies. 
And  brought  the  mighty  planets  to  our  ken. 
Backward  through  time  we've  seen  both  Greece  and 
Rome, 

Conversed  with  ancients  wrapped  in  vapor  thin. 
And  even  caught  glimpses  of  the  eternal  home. 

With  you,  through  realms  of  science,  we  have  seen 

The  world  cool  down,  and  man  to  dwell  thereon ; 

Look  at  his  inner  soul,  and  still  serene, 

We  traced  his  life  through  years  now  passed  and  gone ; 

Found  wealth  in  stones;  dissected  living  things; 

Viewed  the  future  through  the  prophet's  eyes ; 

Traveled  the  world  of  art  on  poet's  wings ; 

And  watched  both  crowns  and  kingdoms  fall  and  rise. 

Doctor,  to  you,  who  like  some  brilliant  star. 

The  admiration  of  your  classes  held 

These  many  years,  words  fail !  We'll  cross  the  bar, 

While  silent  messages  of  fond  farewell 

Float  back  to  you,  on  ceaseless  tides,  through  years 

Of  life  unknow^n,  and  loving  hearts  will  fain 

Frame  worldless  songs,  to  sing  mid  hope  and  fears. 

To  you  in  never  ending  thankful  strain. 

Comrades,  may  this  parting  never  brake 
The  tides  of  love  which  hold  us  soul  to  soul, 
'  And  though  diverging  paths  may  swiftly  take 
Us  widely  o'er  life's  main,  through  climates  cold. 
Oh  let  the  ties  of  sweet  companionship 
Still  linger  in  each  fellow  classmate's  heart, 
To  bind  us  close  in  lasting  fellowships 
And  hold  as  sweet  the  hour  when  we  part. 

For  us,  who've  worked  for  four  sweet,  happy  years, 
Side  by  side,  to  give  the  parting  clasps  of  hands 
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And  say  good-bye,  must  dim  our  eyes  with  tears ; 
And  as  we  struggle  toward  the  better  lands, 
The  parting  here,  unlike  the  picture  drawn 
By  us,  ere  now,  when  we  looked  to  be  glad; 
The  ties  of  love  so  intertwined  have  grown. 
Our  heartstrings  ache,  and  parting's  doubly  sad. 

Remember,  comrades,  in  life's  race,  your  place 
Is  in  the  foremost  ranks.    Lift  up  the  f all'n ; 
Strengthen  the  weak,  and  may  God  grant  you  grace, 
That  you  may  live  in  all  respects  like  men. 
But  let  me  add,  even  as  I  say  farewell, 
Whatever  your  task,  though  it  be  woe  or  weal, 
Your  duty  do,  both  faithfully  and  well, 
'Tis  noble,  'tis  just,  and  there's  no  higher  ideal. 

M.  T.  Wharton,  '06, 

Class  Poet. 


The  True  J^eaning  of  His  Heal, 

It  dawned  upon  Phil  very  suddenly  one  evening  that  he 
loved  Felicia.  They  had  taken  an  hour's  stroll  in  the  quiet 
June  twilight,  and  as  they  came  to  the  large  gray  stone 
steps,  just  as  the  last  faint,  pink  brightness  of  the  sunset 
softened  the  gathering  darkness,  Phil  very  suddenly  came 
to  understand  himself,  and  a  pleasant  faintness  seized  him 
as  he  first  thought  of  it.    But  why  should  he  be  surprised? 

'Twas  true  that  Felicia  w^as  only  fourteen,  but  she  was 
remarkable,  everybody  wondered  at  her — she  was  so  intelli- 
gent, besides  being  so  peculiarly  pretty — both  of  which  at- 
tracted Phil.  But  he  wasn't  really  conscious  of  his  love 
until  this  evening — at  least  he  had  never  called  it  that. 
Nevertheless,  the  people  of  the  town  knew  he  loved  her,  and 
it  furnished  quite  a  relishing  subject  for  gossip,  for  Phil 
was  embarrassingly  poor,  while  Felicia's  father  was  exhorbi- 
tantly  wealthy.  But  he  couldn't  be  blamed  for  loving  her — 
she  was  such  a  beautiful,  innocent,  and  gracefully  slender 
girl,  with  such  great  eyes,  and  indescribable  hair.  Besides, 
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she  had  sympathized  with  him  so.  He  was  eighteen,  but  she 
had  read  as  much  of  the  poets  as  he,  and  loved  so  to  talk 
with  him.  He  had  written  much  miserable  verse  of  his  own, 
and  once  he  had  written  a  stanza  to  her^  as  a  reward  for 
which  she  had  one  day  put  a  rosebud  upon  his  lapel,  and  told 
him  shyly,  with  her  eyes  dancing  merrily,  that  he  was  a  silly 
boy. 

But  Phil  knew  that  she  didn't  know,  and  could  not  under- 
stand, the  great  barrier  between  them.  He  knew  that  ere 
long  conventionality  would  compel  her  to  withhold  from 
him  the  friendship  so  graciously  bestowed.  He  was  merely 
a  poor,  struggling  employee  on  a  county  weekly,  while  she 
was  a  child  of  luxury  and  ease.  He  knew  and  intended  that 
the  gulf  should  remain  between  them,  until  he  could  bring 
to  her  wealth  and  fame.  If  he  could  never  do  this,  he  would 
never  speak  his  heart.  But  he  could  never  prove  himself 
thus  worthy  while  here.  He  must  go  away — go  West,  prob- 
ably, and  seek  his  fortune.  He  decided  to  go,  and  go 
quickly.  He  was  afraid  to  see  Felicia  again;  she  would  be 
sure  to  ask  him  why  he  was  leaving.  He  merely  dropped 
her  these  words : 

^^Dear  Felicia  :  When  you  receive  this  I  shall  be  on  my 
way  to  the  West.  Ere  ten  long  years  have  passed,  I  may  be 
back  a  different  Phil.  And  yet  I  may  never  come.  But 
don't  forget  me.    PU  think  of  you  every  minute. 

"Yours,  Phil." 

Philpot  Williams  landed  in  the  West  an  almost  penniless 
traveler,  but  employment  of  a  kind  was  easy  to  get.  It  was 
with  a  feeling  of  romance  and  interest  that  he  saddled  a 
bronco  and  sailed  across  the  prairies  with  the  cattle  of  the 
ranch.  But  he  had  no  companions — the  cowboys  were 
rough  and  careless,  and  he  did  not  intend  to  become  one  of 
them.  He  was  merely  awaiting  the  turn  of  fortune,  which 
he  knew  must  favor  the  man  of  nobleness.* 

For  three  years  he  worked,  and  with  only  one  small  pro- 
motion— but  this  was  over  older  men,  and  those  of  longer 
terms  of  employment.    But  his  time  was  at  last  to  come. 
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By  a  Happy  accident,  Phil  was  taken  into  the  home  of  the 
owner — a  little,  old,  miserly  bachelor.  He  became  his  con- 
stant companion,  and  no  one  wondered  that  he  left  his  ex- 
tensive ranch  and  hoarded  gold  to  Philpot  Williams. 

For  seven  years  Phil  worked  and  worked,  making  his 
ranch  the  most  beautiful  and  prosperous  in  the  glorious 
West.  In  the  midst  of  the  wide  grove  he  built  a  modern 
mansion.  He  lived  almost  exclusively  among  the  many 
books  which  were  left  to  him.  Yet  never  did  he  forget  the 
little  girl  left  behind  in  Georgia.  His  every  act  had  been 
prompted  by  a  love  for  her,  every  effort  to  beautify  his 
home,  and  to  improve  himself,  was  for  her.  He  still  adored 
and  reverenced  her.  She  seemed  transformed  from  reality 
to  the  place  of  a  goddess,  and  a  goddess  of  beauty  and  joy. 
To  him  she  grew  to  be  the  embodiment  of  all  that  was  pure 
and  true  and  good  in  life,  his  only  object  of  ambition  and 
devotion.  Truly  love  was  sweet,  and  its  influence  ennobling, 
and  when  he  was  stricken  with  that  awful  lingering  fever, 
her  phantom  had  been  with  him  always,  sustaining  him,  and 
keeping  him  from  relaxing  his  grip  on  life. 

His  still  inevitable  verse,  which  was  not  now  so  wretched, 
continued  to  be  inspired  by  her  spirit,  which,  in  the  loneli- 
ness, was  his  only  solace.  And  in  his  literary  pursuits,  that 
was  the  most  attractive  which  formerly  interested  them  to- 
gether. The  sole  inspiration  and  joy  of  his  life  was  that 
ideal  which  had  its  reality  in  the  innocent  Felicia. 

His  life  was  a  simple  one.  It  was  true  that  it  was  built 
on  idealism  and  filled  with  phantoms,  but  they  were  of  pur- 
ity and  nobleness.  He  had  come  to  live  merely  the  intel- 
lectual life,  and  his  thoughts  were  with  the  poets  and  great 
thinkers  of  all  time.  He  was  a  disciple  of  poetry,  music,  and 
art,  and  through  this  he  had  come  to  catch  a  vision  of  Grod. 
He  knew  that  genius  was  divine,  and  that  through  its  ex- 
pression men  could  find  a  beautiful  and  glorious  way  to  the 
great  Father  of  all  things.  He  had  often  tried  when  young 
to  be  a  mere  unthinking  Christian,  as  he  was  exhorted  to  do. 
He  had  been  made  to  think  that  man's  mind  is  mere  ma- 
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terial,  and  that  there  was  no  higher  form  of  sacrilege  than 
for  human-kind  to  try  to  think  out  the  great  problems  of 
life  and  God. 

But  now  in  his  solitude,  which  was  a  companionship  with 
himself,  and  with  the  great  sages  of  earth,  he  had  come  to 
know  the  greatness  of  mind.  He  now  knew  that  God  was 
not  a  human,  and  a  despot — in  that  he  required  men 
to  believe  according  to  a  dogma,  as  men  would  have  it.  It 
slowly  but  beautifully  dawned  upon  him  that  there  were  as 
many  ways  of  approaching  God  as  there  are  men,  and  that 
the  only  satisfactory  salvation  is  that  revealed  to,  and  under- 
stood by  the  individual  mind. 

Thus  it  was  that  Phil  had  constructed  for  himself  a  life 
above  his  fellows.  It  was  one  of  simplicity,  purity,  and  love. 
But  he  longed  for  the  companionship  which  a  man  approach- 
ing twenty-seven  yearns  for.  Just  one  more  year,  and  Felicia 
would  expect  him — and  he  would  change  his  ideal  to  a 
reality.  He  would  bring  her  to  the  place  he  had  beautified 
for  her  and  her  alone.  She  would  be  the  companion  of  his 
thoughts  and  the  ever-present  joy  of  his  life.  He  knew  that 
she  must  be  the  same  dreamy,  thoughtful  girl — the  only 
kind  that  could  make  him  happier. 

So  just  ten  years  after  his  departure  from  the  little  vil- 
lage in  Georgia  he  was  back  again,  preparing  to  call  on 
Felicia.  But  he  wasn't  a  different  Phil — except  in  wealth, 
and  he  wondered  whether  she  was  a  different  Felicia  or  not. 
Soon  he  was  going  up  the  gray  stone  steps  again,  his  heart 
beating  fiercely.  He  stepped  into  the  magnificent  parlor,  and 
there  was  Felicia — taller,  but  still  slender,  and  still  with  the 
same  indescribable  hair ;  but  her  brown  eyes  were  changed — 
no  longer  deep  and  thoughtful  and  loving — ^but  careless  and 
hard. 

"Oh !  Phil,  I  am  so  glad  to  see  you !"  she  began.  "Are 
you  really  a  different  boy  ?  I  hope  you  are.  I  am  so  very 
changed,  and  am  so  glad.  Since  I  entered  society  I  have 
put  away  my  silly,  childish  sentimentality.  Wern't  we  fool- 
ish to  love  poetry  and  such  things  so?  I  have  read  your 
verses  in  the  magazines,  but  I  don't  care  for  such  now.  I 
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know  you  like  to  dance.  Isn't  it  fine  ?  I  go  to  the  city  every 
week — the  men  are  so  good-natured  and  jolly — none  of  them 
thoughtful  bores.  Oh !  Phil,  I  am  just  destracted  with  life. 
It  is  so  gay  and  careless.  I  know  you  are  not  going  back 
to  that  lonely  den  of  yours." 

In  this  foolish  way  Felicia  talked  the  whole  evening. 
Phil  said  little,  and  was  glad  when  away.  He  could  not 
sleep,  and  was  away  on  the  early  morning's  train  for  his 
ranch.  He  arrived  there  disappointed  and  sorrowful.  It 
was  the  sorrow  that  comes  with  the  shattering  of  a  man's 
ideal.  How  terrible  the  thought  to  him  that  the  one  person 
seemingly  destined  to  crown  his  life  with  unspeakable  joy 
should  prove  insufficient ! 

At  last  his  sorrow  changed  to  remorse.  Why  had  he  been 
foolish  enough  to  follow  an  ideal,  and  then  expect  it  to  be 
realized  in  any  one  of  mankind.  He  had  not  loved  Felicia — 
it  was  that  innocence  and  divine  purity  that  attends  one 
who  has  not  yet  come  to  a  knowledge  of  things,  and  the 
world. 

One  day  he  wondered  that  unconsciously  his  mind  re- 
verted to  that  same  young  Felicia — his  ideal — and  he  saw 
that  he  still  loved  it,  and  he  was  glad.  That  could  not  be  de- 
stroyed— and  he  also  felt  glad  that  it  had  not  been  realized. 
He  could  see  the  superiority  of  the  life  constantly  striving 
for  the  unattainable,  over  the  one  which  had  its  ideal  real- 
ized, its  end  accomplished.  He  loved  a  spiritual  Felicia, 
and  cared  to  love  no  other  kind.  He  had  loved  a  mere  ideal 
so  long  that  he  had  become  wedded  to  it.  In  loving  and 
yearning  for  anything  human,  he  knew  that  the  final  goal 
was  still  just  imperfectness. 

That  love  is  truest  and  best  which  suffers  disappointment. 
It  makes  life  a  constant  yearning  and  a  sadness.  True  joy 
is  only  known  through  suffering,  and  attainment  serves  only 
as  an  antidote  to  the  subtle  pleasure  which  yearning  brings. 
Man's  place  in  heaven  will  surely  be  according  to  his  yearn- 
ing for  and  to  know  God.  This  longing  may  closely  ap- 
proach religion,  for  man's  life  is  modeled  after  that  which  it 
yearns  to  be  and  know.  J.  Courtenay  Anderson. 


In  Memory. 
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Aug.  4.  larS-Mag  15,  ISflfi 


T/ia^  c?^a//j  is  common  comforts  not 
The  heart  with  grief  bourn  down, 

But  'tis  a  comfort  that  his  lot 
Will  he  to  wear  a  crown. 
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To  the  T^emory  of  Charles  Lee  J^cFadden. 

Wofford  mourns  today  and  the  bell 
Rings  out  the  sad,  unwelcome  sound; 

It  tolls  the  dirge  of  him  who  fell, 

And  marks  the  depth  of  WofPord's  wound. 

He  was  the  noblest  of  our  band, 

Embarked  on  a  noble  cause, 
And  when  he  heard  that  last  command 

He  welcomed  it, — he  did  not  pause. 

No  nobler  son  has  ever  trod 

A  harder  path  without  a  groan. 
And  none  more  loyal  to  his  God 

Than  he  whom  God  has  called  His  own. 

Ambitious,  faithful,  loyal,  true. 

He  was  the  pride  of  our  heart; 
Courageous  still,  tho'  well  he  knew 

That  he  must  die  and  we  must  part. 

Immortal  soul,  which  now  above 

Hath  joined  that  one  who  gave  thee  birth, 

Hath  once  again,  in  perfect  love, 
Been  reunited,  as  on  earth. 

We  long  have  loved  thee,  loved  thee  well. 
And  tho'  thy  soul  hath  from  us  flown, 

And  God  hath  taken  thee  to  dwell 
With  Him,  thy  mem'ry  is  our  own. 

Archie  Willis,  '08. 
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Al  ^y^ical  American. 

(Preston  Society  Anniversary  Oration.) 

Every  nation  has  its  own  characteristics,  some  well-de- 
fined national  traits  which  are  peculiarly  its  own.  These 
traits  are  the  results  of  conditions  by  which  its  people  have 
been  surrounded  and  influences  which  have  been  brought  to 
bear  upon  them  from  the  infancy  of  the  nation. 

Peoples  who  inhabit  lands  where  nature  has  lavishly  pro- 
vided for  them  and  little  exertion  is  required  to  obtain  boun- 
teous supplies  from  the  generous  earth,  are  indolent,  averse 
to  physical  exertion,  and  sluggish  in  mind;  while  those  who 
live  in  bleak  climes,  where  nature  has  not  been  so  generous 
in  her  provision  for  man,  seem  to  have  breathed  energy 
from  the  winds  which  sweep  their  shores,  and  keenness  of 
intellect  from  the  snows  which  sparkle  upon  their  hillsides. 
Those  who  live  in  warm,  sunny  lands,  under  bright  skies, 
are  light-hearted,  gay,  and  romantic;  while  those  who  live 
in  bleaker  climes,  under  duller  skies,  are  morose,  stem  in 
disposition,  and  practical  in  temperament. 

Our  own  country  is  a  splendid  illustration  of  this  fact. 
Her  people  are  conspicuous  for  their  shrewd  common  sense, 
their  thrift,  their  ability  to  overcome  difficulties  and  master 
circumstances,  and  their  practical  way  of  looking  at  life.  In 
energy  they  are  unsurpassed ;  and  the  scope  and  intensity  of 
their  genius  have  made  them  the  admiration  of  the  world. 
IsTor  is  the  cause  for  these  national  characteristics  far  to 
seek.  Our  ancestors,  two  or  three  hundred  years  ago,  fled 
from  oppression  and  persecution  and  came  to  a  wild,  untried 
country.  Here  they  had  a  wilderness  to  subdue  and  to 
make  supply  their  needs,  the  wild  beasts  which  prowled  the 
forests  to  exterminate,  and  the  savage  Indian  to  battle  with. 
Indeed,  theirs  was  just  the  kind  of  a  life  to  develop  the 
sterner  qualities  of  manhood  and  womaiihood  and  call  forth 
all  the  resourcefulness  with  which  they  were  endowed. 
Amid  such  surroundings  and  in  such  an  atmosphere  there 
was  no  place  for  the  ideal  and  less  substantial,  less  tangible 
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things  of  life.  The  practical  was  the  temperament  fostered 
and  encouraged,  and  utility  was  the  prime  requisite  in 
everything.  Perhaps  the  vastness  of  the  continent  which 
lay  stretched  out  before  them  did  its  part  in  giving  breadth 
of  range  to  their  genius.  Everything  around  them  was  cast 
in  gigantic  moulds,  and  their  achievements  must  be  on  tre- 
menduous  scales. 

Every  nation  at  some  period  in  its  history  has  its 
great  man  who  towers  far  above  his  fellows,  embodies  in 
himself  all  the  lofty  traits  and  aspirations  of  national  life, 
and  gives  to  them  articulate  expression.  Such  a  man  our 
country  has  produced;  and  he  was  at  once  the  product  of 
national  conditions  and  the  great  type  and  moulder  of  sub- 
sequent American  life.  While  the  colonies  were  yet  but 
ten  in  number,  with  a  population  not  exceeding  two  hun- 
dred thousand,  while  the  buffalo  still  roamed  the  vast  West- 
ern plains,  undisturbed  by  man,  and  while  the  smoke  from 
the  Indian's  wigwam  or  camp  fire  rose  from  beside  almost 
every  stream  and  the  colonial  forests  rang  with  his  war- 
whoop,  there  was  bom  in  Boston,  January  17,  1706,  a  man 
who  was  to  leave  his  impress  on  almost  every  phase  of  Amer- 
ican life  as  perhaps  no  other  has  done.  This  man  was  Ben- 
jamin Eranklin. 

Franklin's  parents,  though  poor,  were  of  sturdy  English 
blood,  who  for  generations  had  been  noted  for  their  inde- 
pendent thinking  and  firmness  of  conviction.  His  father 
was  a  candle  maker  of  small  means,  and  was  not  able  to 
give  Benjamin  many  school  advantages  or  even  furnish  him 
the  books  which  he  was  so  eager  to  read;  but  the  boy  with 
that  thrift  which  characterized  his  whole  life  managed  to 
obtain  many  helpful  books,  which  he  eagerly  read  and  di- 
gested. At  the  age  of  thirteen  he  was  apprenticed  to  his 
elder  brother  to  work  in  his  printing  office.  Being  ill  treated 
by  his  brother,  he,  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  determined  to 
leave  home  and  seek  his  fortune  in  a  world  as  yet  unknown 
to  him.  He  landed  in  Philadelphia  penniless  and  friendless, 
and  obtained  work  in  a  printing  house.   In  his  adopted  city, 
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by  close  application  to  business  and  a  strict  adherence  to 
^Toor  Richard's  Maxims/'  he  was  highly  successful,  and  at 
the  age  of  forty-two  had  amassed  sufficient  wealth  to  enable 
him  to  retire  from  business  and  devote  the  remainder  of  his 
life  to  the  service  of  his  country  and  humanity. 

Our  country  has  produced  many  men  of  distinguished 
ability  who  have  contributed  much  to  her  advancement  and 
the  happiness  of  her  people,  each  in  hig  own  way;  but  no 
one  has  ever  served  her  interests  and  contributed  to  her 
greatness  in  so  many  ways  as  did  Benjamin  Franklin.  As 
philanthropist,  teacher,  writer,  scientist,  and  statesman,  he 
was  ever  striving  to  better  the  condition,  supply  the  wants, 
and  increase  the  power  and  happiness  of  man.  Even  as  a 
young  man,  while  he  was  still  struggling  for  success,  he 
found  time  to  devise  plans  for  the  improvement  of  his  city 
and  the  advancement  of  his  fellows. 

Among  his  early  services  he  promoted  the  establishment 
of  hospitals,  public  schools,  and  libraries,  made  inventions 
which  added  to  the  comforts  of  living,  reformed  the  night 
watch  of  Philadelphia,  which  had  become  almost  a  farce, 
had  the  city  well  lighted,  and  organized  the  first  fire  com- 
pany in  the  United  States. 

As  a  writer  Franklin  was  very  effective.  His  style  is  al- 
together characteristic  of  the  man.  It  is  simple,  unorna- 
mented,  but  clear  and  forceful.  He  never  used  language 
for  its  own  sake,  but  as  a  means  to  convey  his  thoughts. 
Therefore,  his  language  is  the  plainest  English,  almost  with- 
out metaphors  and  similes.  It  expresses  good  common 
sense  and  sparkles  with  pleasant  wit. 

It  is,  perhaps,  as  a  teacher  and  philosopher  that  Franklin 
has  left  his  deepest  impress  on  American  life.  It  was  his 
purpose  to  be  a  teacher  to  the  great  masses  of  the  people, 
and  he  used  his  newspaper  as  a  medium  through  which  to 
instill  into  them  lessons  of  frugality,  honesty,  and  industry. 
He  showed  them  that  the  only  road  to  success  lay  in  observ- 
ing those  virtues,  that  industry  is  sure  to  bring  its  reward, 
and  that  honesty  always  pays.    The  wisdom  of  many  na- 
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tions  and  ages  lie  collected  and  forged,  in  the  crucible  of  his 
own  great  brain,  into  the  sayings  which  have  made  "Poor 
Richard's  Almanac"  famous  the  world  over.  His  maxims 
have  been  made  household  proverbs  and  have  become  deeply 
imbedded  in  the  national  character. 

As  a  scientist  he  made  discoveries  and  wrote  essays  so 
important  that  they  have  made  him  world-famous.  This 
self-taught  man,  who  had  never  had  the  advantages  of  a 
high  school,  to  say  nothing  of  a  college  training,  hadjiegrees 
conferred  on  him  by  colleges  and  universities,  and  was  given 
the  Copley  Medal  by  the  Royal  Society  of  London. 

As  a  statesman  he  served  his  country  long  and  well.  As 
postmatser-general  he  reorganized  the  system,  infused  new 
life  into  it,  and  made  it  far  more  effective  and  useful  than  it 
had  ever  been.  As  a  member  of  the  Pennsylvania  Assem- 
bly he  defended  the  rights  of  the  people  against  the  pro- 
prietors. But  his  great  services  to  his  country  as  a  states- 
man were  rendered  during  the  dark  hours  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary War.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Continental  Con- 
gress, and  was  sent  to  Prance  in  October,  1776,  to  solicit  the 
aid  of  that  country  for  the  colonies  in  their  struggle  for 
freedom.  The  success  which  he  achieved  was  due,  no  doubt, 
in  large  measure,  to  his  great  personal  popularity.  While 
there  he  was  the  hero  of  all  Prance.  Women  of  rank, 
princes,  warriors,  statesmen,  and  all  the  great  of  the  land 
flocked  around  him  to  do  him  honor.  Scientists  looked  to 
him  as  a  great  scientist;  diplomats  as  a  great  statesman. 
His  bust  was  set  up  in  the  Royal  Library,  and  his  picture 
was  in  every  home.  Wherever  he  went,  crowds  thronged 
about  him,  and  all  Prance  hung  eagerly  on  his  every  word. 
On  his  return  home  in  1786  he  was  made  a  member  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Assembly  and  chosen  as  its  president.  He 
was  now  at  the  height  of  his  fame,  honored  greatly  at  home 
and  abroad.  The  most  renowned  men  of  Europe  sought  his 
acquaintance,  and  the  learned  of  earth  gloried  in  his  achieve- 
ments. 

Pranklin  had  now  reached  a  ripe  old  age,  was  feeble,  worn 
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by  a  long  life  of  constant  care  and  strenuous  activity,  often 
racked  with  pain,  and  apparently  nearing  the  end  of  his 
days.  But  nature  would  have  made  too  violent  a  departure 
from  the  "eternal  fitness  of  things"  had  she  not  permitted 
him  who  had  so  wrought  in  the  making  of  the  nation  and 
had  left  the  impress  of  his  own  great  life  on  its  most  vital 
elements,  to  have  a  part  in  the  formation  of  the  constitu- 
tion under  which  she  was  to  fulfill  her  destiny  among  the 
nations  of  the  world.  The  benevolent  face  of  this  venerable 
sage  gave  increased  dignity  and  lustre  to  that  peerless  body 
of  men,  and  his  wisdom  and  patriotic  liberality  led  to  a  solu- 
tion of  the  vexed,  disputes,  and  stubborn  divisions  which 
threatened  to  ejffectually  impede  the  work  of  the  convention. 
With  this  service  performed  and  the  nation  securely 
launched,  Franklin's  work  was  ended,  and  he  passed  to  the 
life  beyond  April  17,  1790. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  Franklin's  was  the  most  interest- 
ing, the  most  uniformly  successful  life  yet  lived,  and  when 
we  consider  the  amount  and  character  of  his  achievements 
we  do  not  wonder  at  the  statement.  Starting  life  penniless, 
by  the  time  he  had  crossed  its  meridian  he  had  become  one 
of  the  wealthiest  men  of  his  time  in  this  country.  Without 
school  or  college  training,  through  his  own  unaided  efforts 
and  sheer  force  of  intellect  he  became  the  most  liberal 
thinker,  ablest  writer,  most  skilled  scientist,  and  renowned 
diplomat  of  his  time. 

There  have  been  those  who  have  denounced  Franklin  as  a 
sordid  materialist,  devoid  of  the  higher  conceptions  of  the 
moral,  spiritual,  and  even  intellectual  life.  They  have  con- 
demned him  for  an  atheist  and  skeptic  because  his  was  a 
nature  too  broad  and  liberal  to  be  hedged  in  by  any  creed 
or  dogma.  These  scharges  scarcely  need  refutation  before 
those  who  have  studied  his  life.  He  did  not  seek  wealth  for 
its  own  sake,  but  that  with  it  he  might  be  the  better  able  to 
serve  his  country.  !N^either  did  he  desire  power  for  the 
glory  it  would  bring  to  him;  but  that  with  it  he  might  be 
able  to  increase  the  happiness  of  his  fellow  man.   It  is  true 
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that  lie  did  not  conform  his  thinking  to  the  doctrine  of  any 
church;  but  after  he  had  outgrown  the  follies  of  youth  he 
never  attempted  to  unsettle  the  faith  of  any  man.  He  be- 
lieved in  a  Supreme  Being  who  controls  the  universe  and 
had  an  abiding  faith  in  God's  goodness  toward  His  creatures. 
He  realized  that  the  greatest  service  he  could  render  his 
Creator  was  to  serve  his  fellow  man,  and  his  life  was  one  of 
genuine  helpfulness  to  humanity. 

The  American  people  have  been  called  a  people  without 
idealism.  For  this  they  are  only  partly  responsible.  From 
the  moment  the  first  colonists  reached  America  until  a  few 
decades  ago  they  have  had  a  continued  struggle  with  the 
stern  realities  of  a  rugged  life ;  there  was  no  room  for  ideal- 
ism. So  with  Franklin,  the  embodiment  of  American  life 
and  thought,  the  stern  necessities  of  his  early  life,  helped  to 
make  his  the  practical  unidealistic  temperament  that  it  was. 
But  in  him  that  nature  realized  its  noblest  possibilities.  His 
maxims  have  touched  a  responsive  chord  in  the  hearts  of 
the  American  people,  and  have  been  a  great  factor  in  our 
national  life.  He  considered  knowledge  of  little  use  unless 
applied  to  the  common  purposes  of  life  and  made  to  con- 
tribute to  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  man. 

One  of  the  chief  glories  of  our  country  is  its  long  list  of 
men,  who  through  the  sheer  force  of  their  own  abilities  have 
risen  from  comparative  obscurity  to  greatness  and  power. 
Some  have  surpassed  Franklin  in  single  performance,  but 
none  have  ever  wrought  greatly  in  so  many  ways.  In  the 
scope  and  far-reaching  results  of  his  achievements  he  stands 
without  a  peer.  After  the  lapse  of  more  than  a  century 
Benjamin  Franklin  still  lives  in  American  national  life,  in 
the  memory  of  a  grateful  people,  and  his  spirit  hovering 
over  the  land  he  loved  so  well  and  served  so  long,  has  led  to 
the  achievements  in  science  and  invention  which  have  revo- 
lutionized modern  life ;  and  guides  the  ship  of  state  safely 
over  every  peril  to  its  final  destiny.  J.  E.  Lyles,  '06. 
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J^ature's  J^onument. 

The  shadows  of  evening  had  gathered  around 
The  old  Stone  Church  and  its  burial  ground, 
And  the  wind  was  silent  and  never  a  breath 
Stirred  restlessly  there  in  the  grim  yard  of  death; 
1^0  night-hawk  came  flapping  its  wings  in  the  air, 
And  never  a  cricket  chirped  recklessly  there. 
But  silence  o'er  all  as  the  shades  of  night 
Sought  rest  in  the  tombs  from  their  ceaseless  flight. 

The  shadows  grew  longer  as  swiftly  they  fled 
Down  the  walks  of  the  city  of  long  buried  dead. 
And  I  silently  paused  by  the  side  of  a  grave 
Where  lay  the  remains  of  a  noble  young  brave; 
He  had  lived  in  the  days  when  honor  was  bought 
At  the  fearful  price  of  a  duel  well  fought, 
And  he  had  gone  down,  like  many  a  one. 
On  the  field  of  honor — the  other  had  won! 

At  the  head  and  the  foot  of  this  untimely  pall 
There  had  grown  two  pines,  both  stately  and  tall, 
And  many  a  time  has  the  story  been  told 
Of  how  the  trees  grew  in  the  good  days  of  old, 
And  of  how  when  they  laid  him  away  in  the  night, 
(The  ban  of  the  church  on  the  killed  in  the  fight). 
They  placed  two  poles  at  the  foot  and  the  head. 
And  the  pine  poles  grew  in  the  tomb  of  the  dead. 

But  a  woodman's  axe  has  since  felled  the  trees, 
And  no  more  they  wave  in  the  warm  Southern  breeze, 
But  only  the  stump  of  each  noble  tree 
Stands  there  for  the  curious  stranger  to  see. 
And  there  at  the  foot  and  head  of  the  grave. 
Where  the  pine  trees  once  were  wont  to  wave. 
They  have  placed  instead  a  small  white  stone 
With  only  his  name  engraven  thereon. 

'Tis  a  beautiful  story,  and  none  would  dare 
To  say  that  the  trees  were  planted  there. 
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Or  that  by  accident  they  found 

Their  home  here  in  this  Martyr's  Mound ; 

They  were  the  monuments  God  gave 

This  noble  yet  unhonored  grave 

And  sprang  from  the  blood  of  the  victim's  heart, 

Pierced  by  the  enemy's  quivering  dart. 

Archie  WiUis,  '08. 


**TJie  Last  Breath  of  Despotism,  * 

(Calohnu  Society  Anniversary  Oration.) 

It  has  been  said  that  ^^In  the  moral  world  are  two  great 
contending  forces,  namely:  truth  and  error.  Truth  mar- 
shaling her  armies  from  among  the  noblest  and  best  of  the 
universe,  conscious  of  the  justice  of  her  cause,  confident  of 
the  success  which  she  deserves,  goes  forth  to  conquer  or  to 
fall;  while  error,  drawing  her  strength  from  the  evil- 
minded,  supported  by  the  basest  elements  of  mankind,  and 
fostered  by  treason  and  intrigue,  strives  vigorously  for  the 
mastery.  Thus  it  has  been  from  the  beginning,  down 
through  all  ages  to  the  present  time.  From  the  moment 
when  Cain  rose  up  and  slew  his  brother,  until  the  present, 
these  two  elements  have  been  engaged  in  a  life  and  death 
struggle  for  supremacy.  As  they  represent  opposite  ideas, 
the  great  conflict  between  democracy  and  despotism  has 
been  a  continuation  of  this  contest. 

Looking  back  over  the  ages  of  the  past,  we  find  that  the 
progress  of  civilization  has  been  slow.  Every  attempt  to 
advance  has  been  opposed  by  ignorance  and  despotism.  Her 
progress  through  ages  has  been  marked  by  the  bloody  foot- 
prints of  her  martyrs.  To  this  work  each  nation  has  be- 
queathed something.  In  the  golden  arch  of  universal  prog- 
ress each  nation  has  laid  the  stone  of  its  own  personality, 
which  is  the  result  of  the  ideas  and  principles  for  which  the 
nation  stands.  God  working  through  the  nations  is  bringing 
man  to  that  glorious  destiny  for  which  he  was  created. 
From  the  earliest  da^vn  of  human  existence  down  to  the 
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present,  from  east  to  west  like  a  rolling  wave,  nations  have 
come  upon  the  arena;  and  have  been  the  most  conspicuous 
characters  for  a  short  time  in  the  world's  achievement  stage ; 
but  alas !  stabbed  for  the  dagger  of  their  own  internal  weak- 
ness, their  bleeding  forms  have  been  dragged  from  the 
stage.  Russia  plays  the  leading  role  today.  In  her  govern- 
ment there  is  a  serious  contest  of  principles,  the  Czar  on  the 
one  side  upholding  the  ancient  doctrine  of  the  divine  rights 
of  kings  and  rulers,  while  the  people  clamor  for  liberty. 
Tor  years  there  has  existed  no  will  except  that  of  his  maj- 
esty. The  people  had  no  representatives  before  his  court, 
they  had  no  freedom  of  speech  and  no  liberty  of  press  was 
granted  them.  The  taxes  were  enormous  to  uphold  the  dig- 
nity of  his  Royal  Higness  and  to  allow  him  to  pursue  his 
policy  of  active  aggression  towards  the  sea.  It  has  ever 
been  the  purpose  of  the  Czar  to  rule  his  people  according  to 
the  dictates  of  his  own  ^ ^inflexible  will."  But  there  are 
greater  and  graver  wounds  than  the  command  of  the  Czar 
can  ever  heal.  Greater  forces  have  been  at  work.  It  is  a 
profound  realization  by  the  people  of  their  rights  and  pre- 
rogatives as  a  people.  This  power  has  caused  the  Czar  to 
waver  and  hesitate  in  his  course  of  action.  The  people  are 
beginning  to  realize  that  it  is  within  themselves  and  for 
themselves  that  they  really  live,  and  that  their  existence  is 
not  in  Mcholas  II,  nor  indeed  for  him.  They  are  awaken- 
ing from  the  long  sluggish  slumbers  of  ignorance.  Aroused 
by  the  tread  of  foreigners  and  the  steady  light  of  an  ad- 
vanced age,  the  great  Russian  Bear  rises  from  his  vdntry 
nap  of  centuries  only  to  find  himself  chained  with  the 
shackles  of  a  tyrannical  keeper.  With  a  deep  roar  of  rage 
and  a  mighty  surge  of  his  huge  body,  he  breaks  asunder  the 
fetters  of  the  weak  watchman,  while  the  rusty  chains  of  a 
ruined  and  decayed  government  drop  around  him  in  frag- 
ments. The  student  bodies  of  Russia^ have  imbibed  the 
spirit  and  truth  of  Western  civilization.  The  rule  of  their 
native  land  becomes  unbearable,  and  every  pulse  of  their 
liberty-loving  heart  throbs  with  hatred  of  the  present  state 
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of  affairs.  They  read  of  liberty,  they  study  liberty,  they 
dream  of  liberty  until  they  can  no  longer  tolerate  the  un- 
limited oppression.  ^Naturally  there  is  the  passionate  out- 
burst of  student  enthusiasm  and  an  intense  desire  for  better 
government.  By  continued  protests  of  the  students  the  peo- 
ple have  been  brought  to  realize  more  fully  their  power  and 
strength.  Aroused  by  the  student  body,  awakened  by  the 
foreign  light  of  liberty  breaking  in  upon  them,  stirred  in 
their  hearts  and  intense  desire  for  freedom  and  liberty,  a 
striving  after  better  things.  There  remained  only  one  im- 
petus to  fan  the  smouldering  mass  into  one  mighty  flame. 
This  force  was  soon  found  when  the  people  began  to  under- 
stand that  the  scarcity  of  the  very  necessities  of  life  was 
largely  due  to  the  oppressive  policy  of  the  Czar.  Before  the 
solemn  decree  of  these  combined  forces,  the  existing  insti- 
tution of  government  cannot  longer  exist. 

The  Czar  is  now  powerless;  his  "inflexible  will'  is  no 
longer  the  law  of  the  land.  He  represents  a  principle  for 
which  there  is  no  longer  a  possible  existence.  He  is  sailing 
under  the  black  flag  of  despotism,  which  is  destined  by  the 
laws  of  nature  to  fall  forever.  'No  more  can  despotism  en- 
dure before  the  mighty  strength  of  democracy  than  dark- 
ness before  the  rising  sun.  After  the  midnight  darkness  of 
the  middle  ages,  there  have  been  four  tumultuous  centuries 
of  breaking  dawn.  The  passing  of  the  Czar's  power  marks 
the  passing  of  this  davm  into  the  glorious  light  of  liberty 
and  freedom.  With  the  departure  of  the  power  of  darkness 
there  breaks  forth  upon  mankind  the  effulgent  rays  of  the 
glorious  morning  of  the  highest  mental  and  moral  devedop- 
ment  toward  which  mankind  has  ever  been  striving.  In  the 
present  crisis  of  the  Russian  empire  Mcholas  II  has  proven 
himself  wholly  incapable  of  grasping  with  a  comprehensive 
view  the  serious  situation  of  his  own  power  and  of  the  pres- 
ent government.  He  is  entirely  unable  to  cope  with  the 
conflicting  political  forces.  Were  he  the  strong  man  intel- 
lectually that  his  position  demands  he  might  skilfully  direct 
the  state  of  affairs  so  as  both  to  grant  the  demands  of  the 
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populace  and  still  retain  the  honor  of  statesman.  In  reality 
his  power  is  gone,  though  he  may  still  retain  the  name  of 
sovereign.  But  no  man,  however  strong  and  determined, 
could  hold  the  unlimited  power  formerly  vested  in  the  Czar. 
The  throne  of  absolutism  has  been  torn  away  never  to  be 
rebuilt.  Nothing  can  restore  that  supreme  authority  of 
life  and  death,  which  for  three  centuries  has  been  wielded 
by  an  unbroken  chain  of  monarchs.  The  decree  of  a  justly 
indignant  people  has  gone  forth  that  they  will  no  longer 
tolerate  the  detestable  mandates  of  a  weak  ruler.  In  the 
outbreak  of  the  Revolution  the  Czar  did  not  realize  the 
powerful  strength  of  a  united  and  oppressed  people,  infur- 
iated by  personal  wrongs  and  grievances.  Unable  to  profit 
by  his  opportunity,  he  must  yield  to  a  man  capable  of 
analyzing  the  complex  political  problems  and  moulding  them 
into  one  strong  civic  unity  of  power. 

Two  principles,  inherent  characteristics  of  man,  stand  in 
the  gladiatorial  arena  today  for  the  last  time  in  mortal  com- 
bat. These  deadly  foes — ^Despotism  and  Democracy — ^have 
clashed  swords  for  six  thousand  long,  bloody  years.  Time 
after  time  has  democracy  retired  from  the  field  baffled^ 
humiliated,  and  chagrined.    But  the  poet  hath  said: 

"Truth  crushed  to  earth  shall  rise  again, 
The  eternal  years  of  God  are  hers, 
But  Error,  wounded,  writhes  in  pain. 
And  dies  among  her  worshippers." 

Their  blood  lies  on  Spartan  grounds  and  Grecian  fields. 
It  mingles  itself  with  the  billows  of  the  Pacific,  and  long 
ago  it  tinged  the  Atlantic  waves.  The  shores  of  our  own 
native  land  reek  with  the  blood  of  these  valiant  knights. 
They  have  encircled  the  globe  with  that  gruesome  crimon 
banner,  marking  the  path  of  the  past  and  the  progress  of  the 
future.  With  every  blow  of  the  crude  ax  of  these  chival- 
rous knights,  a  noble  heart  poured  forth  its  life  blood  and 
a  despot's  son  fell  limp  and  cold,  while  men  of  old  were 
fighting  for  human  rights.    With  every  clash  of  their  flash- 
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ing  swords,  a  hero,  pierced  through,  fell  by  the  side  of  his 
dying  foe ;  while  Rome  was  freeing  herself  from  the  barbar- 
ian hordes.  With  every  charge  of  the  gallant  Knights  of 
Alfred  the  Great,  the  horsemen  of  the  king  of  tyranny,  fell 
low  on  all  sides,  while  England  became  ruler  of  her  own 
destiny.  With  every  boom  of  the  cannon  and  roar  of  mus- 
ketry the  redcoats  of  Britain  fell  dead,  while  freedom  was 
ushered  into  our  own  native  land  as  monarchy  knelt  before 
the  shrine  of  liberty.  With  every  combat  of  despotism  and 
democracy  a  nation  raises  itself  from  the  low  plane  of  sloth- 
ful servitude,  into  the  ever-growing  sphere  of  freedom, 
enlightenment  and  civilization.  The  shackles  of  ignorance 
and  superstition  are  forever  broken  and  forever  relegated  to 
the  past,  and  the  power  of  the  once  mighty  giant  of  mon- 
archy grows  weaker  and  weaker  still,  before  the  steady 
thundering  tread  of  the  hosts  of  knowledge  and  morality. 
Defeated  ultimately  in  every  conflict,  and  driven  from  every 
land,  this  veteran  warrior  takes  his  last  desperate  stand  in 
the  cold  regions  of  the  [N^orth.  Russia  is  the  last  great  bat- 
tlefield in  the  last  act  of  the  tragedy  of  nations.  Slowly  and 
decrepidly  this  aged  knight  of  antiquity  and  tyranny  rises 
and  calls  around  himself  his  former  force  of  deluded  igno- 
rance. For  one  moment  the  old  fire  of  warfare  brightens 
the  lustre  of  his  dreaming  eye,  as  he  puts  forth  his  last 
mighty  effort  to  break  the  united  phalanxes  of  his  oncoming 
foe,  led  by  the  valiant  warrior — Democracy.  The  dying 
knight's  army  of  ignorance  and  superstition  melt  quickly 
away  before  the  brilhant  light  of  the  twentieth  century, 
and  he  stands  alone,  forsaken,  deserted,  and  defeated.  With 
one  awful  groan,  the  veteran  of  six  thousand  years  throws 
himself  before  the  feet  of  his  victorious  enemy.  He  asks 
no  mercy,  he  receives  none,  and  deserves  none.  His  mis- 
sion was  to  subdue,  to  oppress,  and  to  murder.  His  day  of 
battle  has  passed,  and  with  his  breast  pierced  with  the  dag- 
gerof  truth  and  intelligence,  he  struggles  in  the  throes  of 
death.  The  great  sinews  of  that  once  pow^erful  arm  relax 
and  his  spear  falls  beside  him  as  he  lies,  cold  and  stiff  upon 
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the  frozen  grounds  of  St.  Petersburg.  Yea,  it  is  fit  that  he 
democracy  a  nation  raises  itself  from  the  low  plane  of  sloth- 
fall  upon  the  land  of  snow  and  ice.  It  is  well  that  he  sink 
into  the  dark,  cold  grave  of  the  frozen  region.  Oh!  thou 
giant  of  monarchy,  thou  hast  well  chosen  thy  last  resting 
place.  Thou  knight  of  darkness,  it  is  fit  that  thy  remains 
be  dropped  into  the  gloom  and  silence  of  the  far  I^orth.  It 
is  fit  that  thy  bier  be  as  cold  and  desolate  as  the  life  thou 
wouldst  have  mankind  to  live.  It  is  fit  that  thou  liest  dead 
in  the  grave  where  thou  would'st  have  man  to  live  forever. 
Oh !  diffuser  of  joylessness  and  despondency,  sleep  thou  for- 
ever in  the  cheerless  tomb  where  thou  hast  so  long  sup- 
pressed and  subdued  the  hopes  and  aspirations  of  humanity. 
Thy  mission  was  contrary  to  the  dominant  spirit  of  the  age, 
and  that  spirit  decreed  that  thou  should'st  die  the  death  of 
a  slave  and  inherit  the  gloomy  tomb  of  thy  victims.  May 
the  children  of  men  raise  above  that  dismal  sepulchre  the 
black  flag  of  calamity,  and  may  it  ever  wave  before  human- 
ity as  a  mark  of  thy  atrocious  deeds  and  cursed  existence. 
Thou  art  deserving  only  of  a  perpetual  memento  which  shall 
mark  thy  blessed  death  and  the  glorious  birth  of  a  new 
epoch  in  history,  where  democracy  reigns  the  king  of  the 
universe  and  the  monarch  of  the  heart  of  man. 

S.  W.  Puckett,  '06. 
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M.  T.  WHARTON,  EDITOR. 


After  nine  months  of  patient,  careful 
Valedictory.        work  upon  The  Journal,  we  lay  aside 

the  pen  and  give  over  the  manage- 
ment to  the  new  staff  recently  elected  hj^  the  literary  soci- 
eties. At  the  beginning  we  promised  our  readers  the  very 
best  magazine  of  which  we  were  capable  of  getting  out,  and 
we  have  lived  up  to  our  promise  as  best  we  could  under  the 
circumstances  prevailing,  and  while  mistakes  may  have  oc- 
curred, we  have  no  apologies  to  make,  our  intentions  having 
been  the  best.  We  have  labored  to  be  worthy  of  the  honor 
conferred  upon  us  and  the  confidence  expressed  in  us  in 
being  chosen  to  fill  this  position,  the  highest  in  the  gift  of 
the  students,  and  we  trust  that  we  have  measured  up  to  the 
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standard.  Our  work  stands  as  our  witness  for  better  or 
worse.  The  associations  with  and  about  The  Journal  have 
been  of  the  most  pleasant  nature ;  every  member  of  the  staff 
has  met  his  duty  in  such  a  manner  as  to  elicit  our  admira- 
tion, and  has  without  exception  held  up  our  hands.  We 
cannot  say  too  much  for  them,  and  our  heart  goes  out  to 
them  in  appreciation.  If  we  were  writing  their  obituary, 
we  would  say,  "faithful  to  every  duty." 

The  student  body  have  supported  The  Journal  right  loy- 
ally, have  contributed  to  it  many  excellent  articles,  and  have 
given  us  encouragement  and  sympathy  throughout  the  year. 
Their  bearing  toward  us  has  made  our  duties  much  lighter 
and  more  pleasant  than  they  could  possibly  have  been  under 
any  other  circumstances.  We  consider  ourself  their  debtors 
to  a  great  extent. 

The  new  staff  is  made  up  of  men  of  ability,  and  we  predict 
success  for  them.  We  have  known  them  for  three  years, 
and  in  all  our  associations  with  them  we  have  found  them  to 
be  gentlemen  in  every  sense  of  the  word. 

When  we  took  charge  of  The  Journal  it  was  with  a  feel- 
ing of  hesitation.  Our  experience  was  limited,  and  we  did 
not  know  to  whom  to  look  for  contributions.  This  feeling 
has  gradually  worn  away,  and  now  that  the  time  has  come 
to  lay  aside  the  duties  of  the  office  we  do  so  with  a  feeling  of 
sadness.  The  responsibility  rested  havily  upon  us  at  times, 
but  our  duty  was  a  pleasant  one,  and  we  enjoyed  the  work, 
but  with  this  issue  we  say  farewell. 

Four  years  ago,  few  of  the  class  of 
Class  of  '06.        1906  would  have  thought  it  would 

have  been  so  hard  to  say  good-bye,  but 
four  years  have  passed  by  rapidly,  and  tomorrow  we  gather 
in  the  college  chapel,  an  unbroken  circle,  for  possibly  the 
last  time.  We  may  meet  each  other  again  here  and  yonder, 
but  it  is  not  probable  that  the  twenty  and  four  of  us  will 
ever  gather  again,  and  no  one  be  missing.    For  four  years 
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we  have  answered  the  call  of  the  old  bell  in  the  tower,  and 
'tis  sad  to  think  that  its  next  call  will  not  be  heeded  by  us. 
Students  again  will  throng  the  campus,  again  the  old  bell 
will  ring  the  hours  in  and  out,  again  the  time-worn  college 
songs,  dear  to  every  student's  heart,  will  be  sung  as  the  even- 
ing shades  gather,  but  we  will  be  away.  Others  will  fill  our 
seats  in  the  class-rooms,  and  lying  beneath  the  shade  of 
trees,  admire  the  stately  towers  and  vine-clad  piazza,  with 
its  great  stone  steps,  while  we  in  the  great  arena  of  life  fight 
our  battles  separately.  We  finish  our  course  here  when  the 
college  is  enjoying  its  greatest  period  of  prosperity.  A 
large  endowment  fund  is  being  raised,  and  the  largest  Fresh- 
man class  in  the  history  of  the  institution  has  just  stepped 
into  the  new  dignity  which  the  name  of  Sophomore  throws 
around  them.  We  entered  at  the  beginning  of  this  prosper- 
ous wave,  but  we  trust  that  we  do  not  leave  at  its  close. 

As  we  take  a  review  of  our  four  years  here,  we  find  that 
we  have  done  a  great  deal  of  hard  work,  enjoyed  thousands 
of  privileges  not  accorded  to  those  of  our  companions  who 
were  left  behind,  through  force  of  circumstances,  in  our  re- 
spective neighborhoods,  and  thank  God  that  we  have  been 
so  blessed.  Many  of  our  childhood  companions  would  pos- 
sibly accomplish  much  for  humanity  with  our  advantages, 
and  their  mantle  must  fall  upon  our  shoulders,  however 
heavy.  Our  teachers  have  not  spared  toil  nor  pains  to  fit  us 
for  life ;  they  have  guided  us  wisely  and  have  been  kind  and 
sympathetic  friends.  If  the  members  of  this  class  accom- 
plish anything  in  life,  much  of  their  success  could  undoubt- 
edly be  traced  to  the  teachings  and  examples  of  the  Wofiord 
faculty;  and  if  they  accomplish  nothing  (and  God  forbid 
that  such  should  be  the  case),  they  cannot  lay  the  blame 
at  the  door  of  Wofiord  College.  The  same  books  may  be 
taught  at  other  colleges,  and  other  colleges  may  have  learned 
and  efficient  teachers,  but  few  have  the  same  high  moral 
tone  and  atmosphere  as  is  found  at  Wofford.  Dr.  Carlisle, 
who  has  taught  us,  from  one  to  four  hours  per  week  through- 
out our  college  course,  is  a  man  of  unexampled  greatness 
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and  purity  of  heart,  mind  and  deed.  It  would  be  worth  the 
time  and  money  spent  here  to  take  his  class-room  lectures 
alone.  We  cannot  say  too  much  in  praise  of  our  teachers 
individually  or  collectively,  but  we  must  hasten  on. 

The  fraternity  question  has  divided  the  boys  sharply  and 
definitely,  and  the  best  feeling  has  not  always  existed,  even 
between  members  of  the  class  of  '06,  but  we  trust  that  all 
this  will  be  laid  aside  and  forgotten  and  that  prejudices  may 
not  be  harbored  in  the  future.  The  purity  of  the  motive  of 
each  individual  in  the  fight  should  be  granted,  after  which 
all  bitterness  would  vanish  as  the  dew  before  the  sun.  The 
class  as  a  whole,  we  believe,  love  Wofford  too  dearly  to  wish 
this  injurious  state  of  affairs  to  exist  longer,  and  hope  that 
the  decision  of  the  trustees  in  regard  to  this  question  will  be 
wise  and  just. 

As  the  class  of  1906  leave  Wofford's  door  as  students  and 
enter  the  broader  field  of  work  in  life  as  alumni,  they  vdsh 
their  dear  old  Alma  Mater  countless  years  of  continuous 
and  unbroken  success. 

Our  young  friends,  the  rising  Sopho- 
Our  Rising  Sophs,    mores,  gave  us  quite  a  surprise  last 

month,  and  if  our  readers  should  no- 
tice the  use  of  a  little  slang  in  this  article  we  hope  that  they 
will  overlook  it,  as  perhaps  they  know  that  sometimes  slang 
relieves  our  feelings  more  than  good  English. 

Mr.  Jonas  Gray,  of  Woodruff,  S.  C,  an  alumnus  of 
the  college,  offered  a  medal  to  the  Freshman  who  showed 
the  most  improvement  in  declamation  this  year,  and  as  this 
was  quite  a  difiicult  way  to  dispose  of  the  medal,  there  being 
more  than  one  society  to  which  Freshmen  belong,  it  was  de- 
cided to  have  a  Freshman  contest  and  award  the  medal  to 
the  best  speaker.  This  is  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
college  that  Freshmen  have  participated  in  any  public  func- 
tion unless  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  make  some  ball  team. 
Well,  anyway,  they  had  this  contest  all  in  their  own  hands. 
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without  any  upper  classmen  being  mixed  up  in  it  to  mar  the 
occasion.  They  certainly  did  well,  and  since  it  is  over  and 
we  know  what  Freshmen  can  do,  we  hope  that  this  will  be 
only  the  first  of  a  series  of  "Freshman  contests"  extending 
through  many  years.  These  Freshmen  are  "rounders." 
They  have  ability  and  have  less  "fresh"  men  among  them 
than  any  class  which  has  been  in  college  since  we  have  been 
on  the  campus,  with  the  possible  exception  of  the  present 
Senior  class,  if  our  readers  will  excuse  this  allusion. 

Six  good  speeches  were  delivered  by  six  promising  Fresh- 
men, and  when  each  had  finished  speaking  there  were  those 
in  the  audince  who  though  that  he  won.  Six  are  not  all 
of  that  class  who  can  make  good  speeches,  and  if  steady 
improvement  is  made  some  man  from  this  class  should 
bring  a  medal  home  from  the  State  intercollegiate  contest 
at  Greenwood  in  the  near  future. 

This  praise,  we  think,  is  not  "too  loud,"  to  use  a  vulgar 
expression,  and  if  we  judge  our  young  friends  correctly, 
'twill  not  make  them  think  more  highly  of  themselves  than 
they  ought,  but  rather  encourage  them  to  greater  efforts 
than  they  have  yet  put  forth.  Conceit  and  pride  go  hand  in 
hand,  and  our  friends  know  what  precedes  a  fall. 

Father  Sherman's    Father  Sherman,  in  company  with  a 
March  to  the        detachment  of  troops,  would  retrace 
Sea,  his  father's  footsteps.  Pride  goeth  be- 

fore a  fall,  as  poor  Father  Sherman  was  destined  to  find  out. 
'Twas  decidedly  unwise  for  him,  supposedly  a  man  of  dis- 
cretion, to  attempt  to  retrace  that  infamous  march.  He 
should  have  known  by  this  time  how  the  Southern  people 
feel  about  that  march,  and  also  about  his  equally  detested 
father,  who  burned  Southern  homes,  turned  Southern  wo- 
men and  children  out  of  doors,  and  suffered  the  burning  of 
the  beautiful  city  of  Columbia,  '^o  one  other  than  a  fool 
could  have  felt  hurt  at  his  recall  by  President  Poosevelt. 
Bravo!  Roosevelt. 
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The  Recent  Earth    "^^^^^  good  without  its  accom- 

,  panyine:  evil,  and  no   evil,  however 

quake.  ^        ^ .  ,        .  .  . 

great,  without  its  accompanying  good. 

Suffering,  want,  privation  and  disaster  in  one  part  of  the 
globe  calls  for  and  receives  the  warmest  sympathy  and  kind- 
liest deeds  from  that  portion  of  the  world  which  is  free  from 
such  misfortune.  Human  suffering,  like  the  sudden  burst  of 
the  sun's  rays  into  the  darkness,  discloses  the  fact  that  the 
whole  world  is  kin,  that  there  are  bonds  of  sympathy  which 
cannot  be  severed,  and  that  man  loves  man,  no  matter  what 
his  color  or  nationality  is.  When  the  news  of  the  starving 
Japanese  reached  America,  immediately  funds  began  to  be 
shipped  to  that  far  distant  land  for  the  relief  of  the  suffer- 
ers, and  when  the  news  of  the  disaster  at  San  Francisco 
reached  us,  immediately  our  hearts  went  out  to  those  unfor- 
tunate people,  and  at  once  the  strings  to  our  pocket-books 
were  unloosed  that  we  might  express  our  sympathy  in  a 
more  substantial  way  than  with  mere  words. 

The  horror  of  the  situation  at  San  Francisco  was  appall- 
ing, and  yet  comparatively  few  lives  were  lost  through  it  all. 
The  earthquake  at  Lisbon  was  a  great  deal  worse,  and  the 
eruption  of  Mt.  Pelee  was  attended  with  far  greater  destruc- 
tive results.  We  do  not  by  this  statement  try  to  disparage 
the  enormous  amount  of  destruction  done  or  to  discount  the 
suffering  and  loss  of  life  during  this  recent  earthquake,  but 
merely  mean  to  show  that  it  could  have  been  worse. 

We  do  not  attribute  this  earthquake  to  any  preconceived 
plan  and  purpose  of  divine  providence,  but  accept  it  as  the 
natural  result  of  the  formation  and  development  of  the 
earth's  crust  on  the  western  coast  of  our  great  country. 
Geologists  some  forty  years  ago,  in  studying  the  coast  in  a 
geological  survey,  said  that  it  was  highly  probable  that  earth- 
quakes should  occur  on  the  western  ccfast,  though  nothing 
was  said  as  to  when  in  the  course  of  time  they  should  occur, 
and  as  the  formation  has  not  been  changed  materially  by 
this  recent  "quake,"  the  same  statement  will  hold  good  as 
to  the  future.    The  settling  and  adjustments  of  the  land 
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along  the  coast  is  sure  to  cause  other  earthquakes,  though 
they  may  not  occur  again  for  a  thousand  years. 

We  have  read  how  men  by  oppressing 
Hitman  Wolves.     the  weak  and  by  various  schemes  of 

rascality  attain  riches  and  bring  finan- 
cial ruin  upon  the  unfortunates  whom  they  have  entrapped. 
History  gives  us  the  records  of  armies  who  plundered  the 
conquered,  and  we  can  in  some  measure  account  for  this. 
The  former  often  do  not  see  the  evil  consequences  of  their 
rascality  perhaps,  and  therefore  cannot  fully  realize  the 
oftentimes  heart-rending  results.  The  latter  were  schooled 
little  by  little  in  the  horrors  of  war,  and  so  were  unable  to 
see  clearly  the  stupenduousness  of  their  crime.  But  when, 
after  disaster  has  overtaken  a  city  which  had  been  for  years 
enjoying  peace  and  prosperity,  any  human  being  who  in  the 
midst  of  the  heart-rending  scenes,  and  himself  unschooled 
in  the  horrors  of  war,  can  stoop  so  law  as  to  try  to  profit  by 
plundering  and  robbing  the  dead,  the  stricken,  and  the  un- 
fortunate, he  has  placed  himself  beyond  the  bounds  of  a 
possible  explanation  of  his  conduct  by  his  most  cosmopolitan 
critic.  He  is  a  human  wolf  who  can  plunder  the  dead  and 
the  helpless,  and  justly  has  the  world  given  him  her  scorn 
and  heaped  approbium  upon  his  name.  When  Grod  displays 
his  wonderful  power  in  shaking  this  old  world  until  the 
mountains  tremble  and  great  massive  buildings  sway  and 
fall,  any  man  who  amid  these  scenes  can  have  his  mind  and 
heart  so  full  of  evil  as  to  hold  nothing  sacred  and  feast  upon 
others'  misfortunes  is  nothing  less  than  a  human  vulture. 
And  that  there  are  those  of  just  such  natures  cannot  be 
doubted,  and  the  fate  that  some  of  these  degenerate  speci- 
mens of  mankind  met  in  San  Francisco  was  deserved  a  thous- 
andfold. 
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It  would  be  useless  for  us  to  criticize  the  different  maga- 
zines, as  the  criticisms  would  never  reach  them,  so  we  will 
attempt  to  give  our  yearns  experience  to  the  new  editors. 
This  is  our  last  issue,  and  the  year  has  shown  a  great  im- 
provement in  the  college  magazines.  The  last  of  everything 
brings  with  it  some  feelings  of  sadness,  and  it  is  but  natural 
that  we  are  sorry  that  our  time  is  up.  It  is  indeed  very 
hard  for  an  inexperienced  man  to  conduct  the  exchange  de- 
partment, and  takes  a  great  deal  of  study  for  one  to  make  a 
success  of  his  department.  The  first  principle  is  that  the 
exchange  editor  should  never  say  anything  about  a  maga- 
zine which  he  is  at  all  uncertain  about,  and  whatever  he  says 
should  be  in  a  friendly  spirit.  It  is  true  that  the  editor 
should  criticise  the  weak  parts  of  the  magazines,  but  it  is 
also  his  duty  to  praise  the  best  parts  of  the  magazine.  A 
staff  of  editors  need  every  encouragement  that  can  be  given 
them,  and  every  exchange  editor  should  bear  this  in  mind. 
There  are'  four  things  I  should  ask  the  new  editor  to  do. 
First,  make  a  thorough  study  of  the  field,  be  certain  of  your 
criticisms,  be  accurate,  make  no  ambiguous  statement,  and 
last,  but  not  least,  avoid  severity. 
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CLASS  1893, 

H.  W.  Ackerman  is  teaching  in  tlie  middle  section  of 
South  Carolina. 

R.  W.  Allen  is  at  present  teaching  in  Florida. 
C.  R.  Calhoun. 
J.  D.  Craighead. 

Thornwell  Haynes  is  a  representative  of  this  country  in 
China. 

W.  C.  Kirkland  is  a  member  of  the  South  Carolina  Con- 
ference. 

H.  M.  Lanham  is  a  successful  physician  in  Texas. 

H.  Z.  i^abers  is  superintendent  of  the  Epworth  Orphan- 
age Schools,  Columbia,  S.  C. 

Henry  Stokes,  member  of  the  South  Carolina  Confer- 
ence. 

♦ 

CLASS  1894. 

0.  M.  Abney  belongs  to  the  South  Carolina  Conference. 
M.  L.  Banks  is  a  member  of  the  South  Carolina  Confer- 
ence. 

W.  P.  Baskin  is  superintendent  of  the  Bishopville 
Schools. 

H.  L.  Bomar  is  a  lawyer  in  Spartanburg. 
R.  L.  Daniel  is  engaged  in  journalism. 
W.  T.  Duncan  is  a  presiding  elder  in  the  South  Carolina 
Confeernce. 

P.  H.  Edwards  is  a  practicing  physician  in  Spartanburg. 
W.  M.  EUerbe. 

A.  V.  Harbin  is  a  preacher  in  California. 
E.  S.  Jones  belongs  to  the  South  Carolina  Conference. 
Geo.  F.  Kirby  is  a  member  of  the  North  Carolina  Con- 
ference. 
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F.  McP.  Lander  is  a  successful  physician  at  Williamston, 
S.  C. 

E.  M.  Lanham  is  in  Texas.    Occupation  unknown. 

W.  J.  Snyder  is  a  member  of  the  South  Carolina  Confer- 
ence. 

S.  Taylor. 

W.  L.  Walker. 

D.  D.  Wallace  is  our  professor  of  history  and  economics. 
W.  Wm.  Watson. 

P.  B.  Wells  is  a  member  of  the  South  Carolina  Confer- 
ence. 

* 

CLASS  1895. 

J.  J.  Cantey  is  practicing  law  in  Washington,  D.  C. 
Gus  M.  Chreitzberg  is  assistant  cashier  of  the  First  E'at- 
ional  Bank,  Spartanburg. 

Wm.  Coleman  is  superintendent  of  a  cotton  mill  in  Union. 
T.  C.  Covington  is  teaching. 

W.  J.  Crosland  is  a  physician  in  Marlboro  county. 
A.  H.  Dagnall  is  practicing  law  in  some  part  of  South 
Carolina. 

J.  C.  Daniel  is  engaged  in  journalism. 

F.  E.  Dibble  is  engaged  in  graded  school  work. 

W.  C  Duncan  is  in  the  banking  business  in  Columbia. 

A.  M.  DuPre  is  head  master  of  Wofford  Fitting  School, 
Spartanburg. 

W.  J.  Gaines,  occupation  unknown. 

S.  C.  Hodges  runs  a  drug  store  in  Greenwood,  S.  C. 

J.  P.  HoUis  was  recently  admitted  to  the  South  Carolina 
Bar. 

J.  B.  Humbert  is  connected  with  a  cotton  mill  at  Honea 
Path,  S.  C. 

G.  C.  Leonard  is  a  member  of  the  South  Carolina  Con- 
ference. 

J.  T.  Lyon  is  a  Eepresentative  from  Abbeville  county. 

S.  J.  McCoy  is  farming  in  Berkeley  county. 

S.  H.  McGhee  is  engaged  in  journalism.  ; 
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H.  H.  I^Tewton  is  a  business  man  in  Bennettsville,  S.  C. 
W.  W.  Mckels  is  teaching  in  the  lower  part  of  South 
Carolina. 

J.  O.  Norton,  editor  of  newspaper  at  Conway,  S.  C. 
J.  R.  Rogers  practices  dentistry  at  Dillon,  S.  C. 
B.  B.  Sellers  is  farming  in  Marion  county. 
H.  J.  Shoemaker  is  in  the  book  store  business  in  Spartan- 
burg. 

T.  H.  Shuler  is  a  member  of  the  South  Carolina  Confer- 
ence. 

R.  E.  L.  Smith  is  engaged  in  business  at  Glenn  Springs, 
S.  C. 

W.  F.  Stackhouse  is  a  lawyer  and  influential  citizen  at 
Marion,  S.  C. 

B.  W.  Wait,  attorney  at  law,  Conway,  S.  C. 
H.  H.  Wannamaker. 

J.  E.  Warnock  is  practicing  medicine  at  Allendale,  S.  C. 
J.  A.  Wiggins  is  cashier  of  Bank  of  Denmark,  S.  C. 
M.  C.  Woods  is  a  lawyer  at  Marion,  S.  C. 


Local  Department, 


J.  DORAN  GARLINGTON^  EDITOR 


DR.  CARLISLE'S  BIRTHDAY. 
On  May  4tli  the  college  suspended  exercises  in  honor  of 
Dr.  Carlisle's  eighty-first  birthday.  The  day  was  spent  in 
a  very  quiet  and  appreciative  way.  The  student  body 
marched  down  to  his  home  to  congratulate  him  and  to  thank 
him  for  his  many  words  of  wisdom  and  kindness  to  them. 
During  the  day  he  received  many  beautiful  flowers  from  his 
many  friends. 

*  *  * 

THE  FRESHMAlSr  CONTEST. 

The  contest  of  the  Ereshman  class  for  the  Gray  Medal 
was  held  on  May  4th  at  8  :30  o'clock.  This  is  the  first  time 
in  the  history  of  the  college  that  the  Ereshman  class  has 
appeared  in  public.    The  contest  was  in  declamation. 

Each  speech  was  well  delivered.  The  program  was  car- 
ried out  in  such  an  excellent  way  that  it  pleased  the  large 
audience  in  attendance.  The  speeches  were  of  such  excel- 
lence that  each  declaimer  got  a  vote,  and  the  judges  had  to 
weigh  each  speech  very  closely  in  order  to  find  the  best. 

After  much  deliberation,  the  decision  was  made  in  favor 
of  Mr.  W.  D.  DuPre,  of  the  Calhoun  Society,  whose  sub- 
ject was  "The  Cross  of  Gold."  The  medal  was  presented 
to  him  by  Hon.  Wright  i^ash,  chairman  of  the  judges. 

The  other  declaimers  and  their  subjects  were  as  follows: 

D.  G.  Spencer  (Preston) — "Memory"  (original). 

A.  L.  Rogers  (Calhoun) — "The  American  Scholar." 

E.  A.  Hutto  (Carlisle)— "Return  of  Regulus." 
J.  C.  Hardin  (Preston)— "Death  of  Garfield." 

J.  B.  Cannon  (Carlisle) — "Deathbed  of  Benedict  Ar- 
nold." 

Mr.  E.  P.  Stabler,  president  of  the  class,  and  member 
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of  the  Carlisle  Society,  presided.  Rev.  J.  S.  Watkins  offered 
the  opening  prayer. 

After  the  contest  a  reception  was  given  in  the  society 
halls  from  10  to  12.  . 

4>  4* 

SOCIETY  OFFICERS. 
The  officers  for  the  first  quarter  of  the  1906-07  session 
are: 

Carlisle  Society — President,  (  R.  E.  Holroyd;  vice-presi- 
dent, C.  S.  Bethea;  first  critic,  M.  C.  Foster;  second  critic, 
A.  S.  i^^ettles ;  recording  secretary,  J.  L.  Dukes ;  correspond- 
ing secretary,  B.  H.  France;  first  censor,  W.  S.  Floyd;  sec- 
ond censor,  C.  E.  Bethea;  oratorical  speakers,  M.  C.  Fos- 
ter and  J.  L.  Breeden;  monthly  orator,  F.  E.  Bearden;  an- 
niversarian,  W.  S.  Floyd ;  alternate,  C.  S.  Bethea ;  treasurer, 
G.  R.  McKewn. 

Calhoun  Society — President,  P.  K.  Switzer;  vice-presi- 
dent, I.  B.  Magness;  first  critic,  J.  M.  Blair;  second  critic, 
J.  L.  Shockley ;  third  critic,  J.  H.  Layton ;  first  censor,  J.  T. 
Harris;  second  censor,  P.  L.  Martin;  treasurer,  H.  B.  At- 
kins; recording  secretary,  C.  A.  Johnson;  corresponding 
secretary,  R.  B.  Stackhouse;  oratorical  speakers,  H.  B.  At- 
kins and  J.  I.  Wilson. 

Preston  Society — President,  W.  C.  Rogers;  vice-presi- 
dent, W.  H.  Polk;  first  critic,  C.  IT.  Sapp;  second  critic, 
P.  E.  Dukes;  recording  secretary,  R.  F.  Morris;  first  cen- 
sor, S.  L.  Prince;  corresponding  secretary,  T.  B.  Penney; 
second  censor;  G.  Patton;  oratorical  speakers,  C.  IT.  Sapp 
and  S.  L.  Prince;  anniversarian,  Archie  Willis. 

4*  4*  4* 

THE  JOURITAL  STAFF  FOR  1906-07. 
The  Wofford  College  Journal  will  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
following  men  during  the  college  session  of  1906-07.  It  is 
with  much  confidence  that  the  present  staff  turns  The  Jour- 
nal over  to  this  new  one.  Judging  from  the  kind  of  men 
elected  to  fill  the  different  positions,  the  societies  and  the 
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college  will  have  a  journal  of  which  they  may  well  be  proud. 
Below  is  given  the  new  staff,  and  society  from  which 
elected : 

Editor-in-chief,  R.  Spigner;  local  editor,  C.  IN".  Sapp; 
assistant  literary  editor,  W.  C.  Curry,  from  the  Preston; 
business  manager,  J.  I.  Wilson;  assistant  exchange  editor, 
J.  T,  Harris;  alumni  editor,  W.  D.  Fierson,  from  the  Cal- 
houn; literary  editor,  M.  C.  Foster;  assistant  business  man- 
ager, A.  S.  Nettles ;  exchange  editor,  C.  S.  Bethea,  from  the 
Carlisle. 

4*  4* 

BASEBALL. 

For  the  many  pleasant  games  on  the  home  grounds  thanks 
are  due  Dr.  C.  B.  Waller  and  Mr.  J.  C.  Guilds,  the  man- 
agers, also  each  member  of  "the  team  of  1905-06."  Below 
is  given  the  games  played,  with  score: 

Wofford  4,  E"ewberry  3;  Wofford  8,  Newberry  3;  Wof- 
ford  5,  Clemson  19;  Wofford  1,  Clemson  6;  Wofford  4, 
Erskine  0;  Wofford  0,  Furman  4;  Wofford  2,  Clemson  9; 
Wofford  5,  Furman  5;  Wofford  0,  Furman  0;  Wofford  1, 
Georgia  Tech.  3. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

C.  L.  McFADDEN  DEAD. 

The  death  of  C.  L.  McFadden  cast  a  gloom  over  the 
campus  of  Wofford  College,  where  he  was  so  well  known  and 
liked.  Mr.  McFadden  was  for  two  years  a  student  at  the 
Fitting  School.  After  graduating  there  he  entered  Wofford 
with  the  present  Junior  class,  and  had  been  a  member  of 
that  class  until  he  was  forced  to  go  to  Hot  Springs,  Ark., 
for  his  health.  It  was  at  the  above  place  that  his  death  oc- 
curred on  May  15th. 

Mr.  McFadden  was  a  prominent  worker  in  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.,  of  which  he  was  a  loyal  member.  He  was  also  a 
member  of  the  Kappa  Sigma  Fraternity  and  the  Preston 
Society. 
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The  following  "Resolutions  of  Eespect"  have  been  sum- 
mitted  to  ns : 

Whereas,  Almighty  God,  in  His  infinite  wisdom  and  jus- 
tice, has  seen  fit  to  remove  from  us,  in  the  beginning  of  a 
life  of  promise  and  usefulness,  our  most  loyal  and  esteemed 
associate,  Charles  Lee  McFadden,  be  it 

Eesolved,  That  we,  the  members  of  the  Preston  Literary 
Society,  with  whom  he  labored  faithfully,  do  hereby  mani- 
fest our  grief  at  the  loss  of  our  departed  member,  whose  life 
among  us  was  a  constant  example  of  perseverance,  unselfish- 
ness and  upright  manhood ;  and  be  it  further 

Eesolved,  That  while  we  deeply  mourn  his  loss,  we  wish 
to  express  our  appreciation  of  his  sympathetic  and  helpful 
influence,  the  memory  of  which  will  long  remain  with  us; 
and  be  it  further 

Eesolved,  That  we  extend  to  the  family  of  our  deceased 
associate  our  deepest  sympathy;  that  a  copy  of  these  resolu- 
tions be  sent  to  his  family ;  that  a  copy  be  entered  upon  the 
records  of  our  society,  and  that  a  copy  be  published  in  the 
next  issue  of  the  Wofford  College  Journal  and  the  Southern 
Christian  Advocate. 

Archie  Willis, 
E.  F.  Morris, 
DeLeon  Spencer, 

Committee. 


Whereas  it  has  pleased  our  Heavenly  Father,  in  his  in- 
finite wisdom,  to  take  our  honored  friend  and  classmade, 
Charles  Lee  McFadden,  from  among  us ;  be  it 

Eesolved,  That  in  his  death  we  have  lost  a  sincere  worker 
and  devoted  Christian,  whose  every  deed  was  worthy  of  imi- 
tation; and  be  it  further 

Eesolved,  That  we  extend  to  the  bereaved  family  our 
heartfelt  sympathy ;  and  be  it  further 

Eesolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  sent  to  his 
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family,  and  a  copy  be  published  in  the  Wofford  College 
Journal. 

Wallace  Carson, 
H.  C.  Sheridan, 
S.  L.  Prince, 

Committee. 

4*  4*  4* 

THE  OEATOEICAL  CONTEST. 

The  annual  oratorical  contest  at  Greenwood  is  one  of  the 
events  of  the  State  which  most  interests  the  colleges  and 
their  friends.  Almost  every  male  college  in  the  State  be- 
longs to  the  association,  and  it  is  expected  that  before  long 
all  will  become  members. 

It  is  in  this  contest  that  Wofford  has  taken  such  an  active 
part.  Each  year  she  selects  a  man  as  her  representative, 
and  not  one  of  them  has  failed  to  do  credit  to  the  college. 
The  Wofford  orator  for  the  contest  on  May  4th  was  Mr. 
Eoy  Webster,  of  the  Preston  Society.  Mr.  Webster  came 
fourth  in  the  contest. 

Mr.  O.  M.  Mitchell,  who  is  president  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  association,  presided  at  the  above  contest. 

Those  who  went  from  Wofford  were:  Messrs.  Yarbor- 
ough,  Harmon,  Patterson,  Lander,  Spigner,  Parks,  Sam 
Rogers,  Klugh,  and  Roy  Dukes. 

*  *  ♦ 

WITH  THE  PROEESSOES. 
Dr.  Snyder  spent  several  days  in  Texas  during  April,  de- 
livering lectures. 

Prof.  Clinkscales  delivered  a  lecture  at  Central  Methodist 
Church  on  Sunday  night  of  April  1st. 

Prof.  Rembert  lectured  to  the  Tea  Cups  Club  of  this  city 
on  April  5th. 

Dr.  Snyder  delivered  the  lecture  before  the  Spartanburg 
Bible  Society  on  its  anniversary — April  30th — at  Central 
Methodist  Church. 
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Dr.  Waller,  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Waller,  paid  a  short 
visit  to  Anderson  during  April. 

Prof.  G-amewell  paid  a  visit  to  Greenville  on  business  con- 
nected with  next  season's  lyceum  course. 

Prof.  Gamewell  addressed  the  district  conference  at 
Union  on  the  afternoon  of  May  5th. 

Prof.  Clinkscales  left  on  May  18th  for  Columbia  and 
other  places  in  the  State,  to  deliver  lectures. 

Dr.  Cooke  delivered  a  lecture  on  "The  Visions  of  Youth" 
at  the  Washington  Street  Methodist  Church  in  Columbia  on 
Sunday,  May  — . 

Dr.  Snyder  attended  the  General  Conference  of  the  Meth- 
odist Church  which  was  held  in  Birmingham,  Ala.  He  was 
appointed  a  member  of  the  Educational  Board. 

Prof.  DuPre  took  his  geology  class  on  a  trip  to  Gaffney 
and  surrounding  points  during  the  past  month.  This  was  to 
study  the  geological  history  of  that  section. 

Dr.  Carlisle  addressed  the  college  Y.  M.  C.  A.  at  one  of 
its  meetings  during  the  past  month. 

0¥  THE  CAMPUS. 
Mr.  H.  C.  Booker,  '08,  has  withdrawn  from  college  to 
take  a  position  with  "The  State." 

Prof.  J.  E.  Curry,  professor  of  math,  in  the  Lander  Col- 
lege, was  on  the  campus  during  the  past  quarter  as  a  guest 
of  his  brother,  W.  C.  Curry. 

Mr.  M.  A.  Connolly,  of  last  year's  class,  has  been  visiting 
on  the  campus  for  a  good  while. 

Mr.  G.  P.  McKewn  was  elected  monthly  orator  in  the 
Carlisle  Society  for  May. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Anderson  represented  the  Wofford  College 
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Journal  in  a  meeting  of  the  College  Press  Association  which 
met  in  Columbia  during  the  past  month. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Harmon  preached  at  Woodruff  on  Sunday, 
May  5th. 

A  mistake  occurred  in  the  last  issue  of  The  Journal  in 
some  way  or  other.  It  was  in  regard  to  the  president  of 
Brown  University.  The  name  is  Faunce,  and  not  France, 
as  it  appeared  in  the  article. 

Messrs.  D.  E.  Turbeville,  Archie  Willis,  and  E.  F.  Mc- 
Fadden  attended  the  funeral  of  Mr.  C.  L.  McFadden  at 
Kock  Hill  on  May  5th. 

Messrs.  V.  D.  and  J.  H.  Kamseur  spent  a  few  days  at 
their  home  in  Asheville,  ^N".  C,  last  month. 

Mr.  M.  B.  Pierce  represented  his  fraternity  at  a  general 
meeting  in  Detroit,  Mich.,  during  the  first  part  of  May.  He 
also  visited  several  points  of  interest  while  in  that  section  of 
the  country. 

Prof.  E.  O.  Lawton,  '04,  was  visiting  on  the  campus  dur- 
ing the  past  month. 

Prof.  R.  C.  Oliver  was  visiting  on  the  campus  last  month. 
"Bob"  was  a  member  of  last  year's  graduating  class.  He 
has  a  school  in  I^orth  Carolina. 

♦  4*  ♦ 

PICEINGS. 

Senior  Wharton,  in  Sociology,  after  answering  one  ques- 
tion and  being  asked  another  one,  begged  for  a  moment's 
time,  as  he  had  the  answer  just  on  the  end  of  his  tongue. 
Senior  Pierce,  of  course,  wanted  to  see  his  tongue  as  proof 
that  it  was  there. 

One  Fresh,  asked  another  what  he  was  going  to  do  when 
dog  days  come.  The  other  Fresh  smiled  and  showed  his 
teeth. 
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Fresh.  Griffin,  on  being  asked  if  he  would  have  some 
prunes,  repKed :  "No,  thanks ;  I  never  eat  meat  for  supper." 

Ask  Senior  L —  if  he  smelled  powder.  He  will  more  than, 
apt  say,  "Ha !  man,  yes,"  and  then  ask  for  a  carriage. 


y.  M.  C.  A.  Department. 


W.  C.  MOORE,  EDITOR. 


It  is  well,  perhaps,  when  the  year's  work  is  closing,  to  take 
a  backward  glance  at  those  things  that  are  behind.  So,  as 
the  work  of  the  Association  for  the  present  session  is  almost 
ended  let  us  look,  if  but  for  a  moment,  over  the  road  we 
have  come.  If  we  have  made  mistakes,  and  we  have,  let  us 
profit  by  them,  thereby  changing  the  mistakes  and  defeats 
of  this  year  into  next  year  victories.  If  during  this  year 
we  have  been  wanting  in  zeal  and  earnestness  for  the  asso- 
ciation work,  let  us  determine  to  double  our  enthusiasm  in 
the  year  that  is  to  come.  If  in  the  past  we  have  not  been  a 
unit,  if  we  have  allowed  our  differences  of  opinion  in  other 
matters  to  come  into  this  department  and  affect  our  useful- 
ness (and  we  fear  that  we  are  guilty  here  too),  let  us  now 
cast  this  aside,  forgetting  everything  but  that  we  are  all 
Christian  men  working  together  in  a  common  cause.  In 
this  way  we  can  make  the  past,  full  of  mistakes  and  short- 
comings as  it  is,  useful  to  us  in  fighting  the  battles  of  the 
future.  For  even  imperfections  have  their  place  in  the 
world. 

The  time  is  fast  approaching  for  the  meeting  of  the  Sum- 
mer Conference  at  Asheville.  For  Wofford  to  send  a  large 
delegation  to  this  meeting  will  mean  the  success  of  the  As- 
sociation next  year.  The  men  who  attend  come  back  with 
new  ideas  as  to  methods  of  work  in  the  various  departments, 
and  better  still,  they  come  back  loaded  with  new  inspiration 
and  enthusiasm,  which  they  impart  to  the  whole  organiza- 
tion. We  believe  that  should  every  ofllcer  and  committee 
chairman  attend  this  Conference  next  year's  achievements 
would  surpass  those  of  any  previous  year.  We  are  very 
grateful  for  what  we  have  been  able  to  accomplish  this  year, 
but  we  believe  that  the  Association  can  become  a  stronger 
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power  for  right  living  on  the  campus  than  it  has  yet  become. 
Its  success  or  failure  depends  in  a  large  part  on  the  manner 
in  which  the  different  committees  discharge  the  duties  as- 
signed them.  Therefore,  it  is  very  essential  that  as  many 
as  possible  attend  this  Conference.  There  they  will  come  in 
touch  with  experienced  workers  from  all  over  the  country, 
and  from  them  they  will  get  larger  ideas  and  newer  methods. 


WOrrORD  COLLEGE  DIRECTORY 
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C.  B.  Waller,  Mgr.  Baseball  Team       W.  C.  Stalworth 
J.  C.  Guilds,  Asst.  Mgr.  B.  B.  Team     S.  W.  Taylor,  Captain  Gym.  Team 
J.  B.  Guess,  Third  Member  Ex.  Com.     H.  Richardson,  Capt.  B.  B.  Team 

Senior  Class. 

J.  C.  Harmon,  President  M.  T.  Wharton,  Poet 

J.  B.  Guess,  Vice-President  M.  B.  Pierce,  Prophet 

J.  C.  Guilds,  Secretary  and  Treas.       Roy  Webster,  Historian 

Junior  Class. 
W.  H.  Polk,  President 
J.  I.  Wilson,  Vice-President  C.  N.  Sapp,  Secretary  and  Treas. 

Sophomore  Class.  ^ 
H.  B.  Atkins,  President 
L.  K.  Jennings,  Vice-President  W.  C.  Curry,  Jr.,  Secty.  and  Treas. 

Freshman  Class. 
E.  P.  Stabler,  President  T.  C.  Easterling,  Secretary 

R.  L.  Keaton,  Vice-President  Wallace  DuPre,  Treasurer 


ATTENTION! 


Students  and  others  in  sympathy :  You  owe  it  to  those  who 
patronize  us  to  give  them  your  trade.  Here  they  are : 


PAGE. 

Anderson,  C.  W.  &  Co  v 

Argyle,  The    ix 

Band  &  White    xvi 

Bagwell,  J.  E.  &  Bro.   xiii 

Battery  Clothing  Co  ii 

Bernhardt    xi 

Biber,  A.  W  &  Co   xii 

Bomar  &  Crigler    vi 

Bowden,  R.  L   x 

Bishop,  D.  D.  &  Co   ii 

Calvert  &  Fleming    xi 

Chapman   xi 

Coca  Cola  Co   xii 

Cudd,  R.  E.  &  Co  xii 

Correll,  D.  C   ix 

Central  National  Bank   i 

College  Store    xii 

Crescent  Cafe   xiii 

DuPre  Book  Store    iv 

First  National  Bank    iii 

Fidelity  Loan  and  Trust  Co... iii 

Gas  and  Electric  Co  viii 

Greenewald,  M   cover 

Harper,  Jno   xi 

Henry,  B.  B   x 

Hopkins  Shop    i 

Irwin's  Drug  Store    ix 

Johnson,  H.  J   x 


PAGE. 

Keene,  Alf   xii 

Lander  College    vii 

Lemmond,  A.  W  vi 

Ligon's  Drug  Store   iv 

Liles,  Floyd  L   xvii 

Maddux,  W.  E.  &  Co  i 

McCreary,  Dr.  J.  P  xiii 

New  York  Racket    xi 

Price,  Harry    xiv 

Palmetto  Book  Store    viii 

People's  Steam  Laundry  vii 

Peterson,  R.  F.    i 

Queen,  J.  R   xi 

Rowe  &  Rowe    xi 

Russum,  J.  M  xii 

Sheridan,  M.  J   xiii 

Spartanburg  Business  College,  .ii 
Spartanburg  Steam  Laundry... v 

Spartan  Hardware  Co  xii 

Smith,  W.  D   xi 

Spartan  Inn    xiv 

Thompson  &  Dillard    xiii 

True's  Department  Store  xv 

Walker,  Jno.  A  xiv 

Wofford  Fitting  School  ..  cover 

Wofford  College    cover 

Wright- Scruggs    xvii 

Young,  F.  J  xii 


CENTRAL    NATIONAL  BANK 

JNO.  A.  LAW  President 

GILES  L.  WILSON  Cashier 

C.  C.  KIRBY  Assistant  Cashier 


To  give  careful  attention  to  the  interest  of  every  customer — 
large  or  small — is  our  constant  effort. 

MEET  YOUR  FRIENDS 

at  MADDUX'S  DRUG  STORE,  and  while  waiting  buy  your  DRUGS, 
CHEMICALS,  SODA  WATER  and  CIGARS.  We  have  a  complete 
line  of  everything  usually  kept  in  a  drug  store. 

W.  E.  MADDUX  &  CO. 

190  MAGNOLIA  STREET. 

HOPKIN  S  SHOP 

Every  merchant  expecting  business  from  Wofford  College  students 
should  show  appreciation  by  advertising  with  them.   HERE'S  US. 

HOPKIN'S  SHOP 

The  Photographer  and  Optician 

can  give  you  the  best  service  in  both  lines  obtainable. 
26  EAST  MAIN  STREET. 
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Spartanburg   Business  College 


Business  opportunities  for  young  men  while 
attending  Wofford  College. 

Instruction  thorough,  and  our  graduates  find 
ready  employment. 


V.  p.  PATTERSON  L.  B.  VERNON 

Clothing,  Shoes 

and  Hats  at  the 

BATTERY  CLOTHING  CO. 

Always  ready  to  guarantee  quality  and  prices.  Special  dis- 
count to  students.   Yours  to  please. 

50  MORGAN  SQUARE. 

D.  D.  BISHOP  &  CO. 

PALMETTO  CORNER. 
— Headquarters  for — 

FINE  CONrECTIONS     FRUITS    CAKES  CIGARS 

All  Cold  and  Hot  Drinks,  etc.  Spacious  European  Restaurant 
and  Oyster  Parlors.  Ice  Cream  and  other  refreshments  in 
season. 

PHONE  281. 


Advertisements.  iii 


FIRST    NATIONAL  BANK 

of  Spartanburg,  S.  C. 


Capital   $200,000  oo 

Stockholders'  Liability   200,000  00 

Surplus   80,000  00 

$480,000  00 


OFFICERS. 
W.  E.  Burnett,  President 

J.  B.  Cleveland  Vice-President 

J.  W.  Simpson  Cashier 

A.  M.  Chreitzberg  Assistant  Cashier 

H.  B.  Carlisle  Attorney 


DIRECTORS. 

W.  E.  Burnett,  President;  H.  B.  Carlisle,  Attorney;  J.  A.  Chapman, 
President  Inman  Cotton  Mills;  R.  H.  F.  Chapman,  Wholesale  and  Re- 
tail Grocer;  J.  B.  Cleveland,  President  C.  &  W.  C.  Ry.,  President 
Whitney  Mills;  J.  F.  Cleveland,  President  Tucapau  Mills;  J.  M.  Con- 
nor, Dry  Goods  and  Capitalist;  T.  S.  Crawford,  Mill  Supplies  and 
Hardware;  J.  N.  Cudd,  Capitalist;  G.  W.  Heinitsh,  Physician;  S.  T.  D. 
Lancaster,  Physician;  A.  O.  Simpson,  President  Glenn  Springs  Co.; 
J.  W.  Simpson,  Cashier ;  R.  R.  Brown,  President  Cowpens  Mfg.  Co. ; 
J.  J.  Littlejohn,  President  Jonesville  Mfg.  Co. 

Fidelity  Loan  and  Trust  Co. 

OF  SPARTANBURG,  S.  C. 


Capital  $30,000.  Surplus,  $31,200. 


W.  E.  Burnett  President 

J.  W.  Simpson  Treasurer 

R.  K.  Carson  Attorney 

DIRECTORS. 
A.  H.  Twichell  W.  E.  Burnett 

W.  S.  Manning  J,  B.  Cleveland 

J.  F.  Cleveland 


Interest  will  be  allowed  at  the  rate  of  4  per  cent,  per  annum  on  all 
sums  of  five  dollars  or  more,  remaining  on  deposit  for  three  months, 
and  4  1-2  per  cent,  on  certificate  of  deposit  for  six  months,  to  be  com- 
puted and  added  to  account  semi-annually — i.  e.,  on  the  last  days  of 
June  and  December.  Provided  that  nothing  herein  shall  prevent  the 
payment  of  interest  to  any  depositor  closing  his  account  before  the 
semi-annual  statement. 
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A  Satisfaction  Drug  Store 


We  try  to  give  the  fullest  measure  of  satisfaction  here. 
We  know  that  everything  we  sell  is  of  the  best  possible 
quality. 

WE  KNOW  THAT  OUR  PRICES  ARE  RIGHT. 

We  know  that  we  endeavor  to  give  prompt,  efficient,  cour- 
teous service. 

If  we  should  fall  below  the  mark  in  any  instance  we  shall  be 
grateful  to  you  if  you  will  call  our  attention  to  it. 

Ligon's    Drug  Store 


The  DuPre  Book  Store 


No.  8  West  Main  Street 
Spattanbuf     -   -  S>  C 


Books  Stationery 


Pictures 


Advertisements. 
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A  Character  in  Shoes 


There  is  a  certain  character  and  style  about  the  Shoes 
we  show  that  makes  them  distinct  from  others.  They 
are  the  finest  results  from  carefully  selected  stocks, 
and,  whatever  your  shoe  needs  are,  you  will  have 
them  filled  here.  We  make  a  special  effort  to  meet 
the  wants  of  the  college  buyer,  and  feel  sure  you  will 
make  no  mistake  in  trusting  your  shoe  business  to  us. 


C.  W.  Anderson  &  Co. 

FULL  LINE  GYMNASIUM  SHOES.  OPPOSITE  MONUMENT. 


Xome  thou  with  us  and  we  will  do  thee  good  work' 


Thirteen  years  of  satisfactory  work 
for  the  college  boys  solicits  your 
further  patronage. 


SPARTANBURG  STEAM  LAUNDRY 
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HOW  TO  MAKE  MONEY 


Use  Hcdt  and  Lightlntelligently 
Use  Gas  Stoves  and  Heaters 
Use  Universal  Welsbachs 

In  this  way  you  save  money,  and  just  as  soon  as 
you  start  to  save  money,  then  you're  making  money. 


SPARTANBURG  RAILWAY,  GAS  &  ELECTRIC  CO. 

Wofford  students 


Make  yourselves  at  home  at 

I 

THE  PALMETTO  BOOK  STORE 


A  full  line  of  Text-Books,  Student  Supplies,  Station- 
ery and  Waterman's  Ideal  Fountain  Pens  on  hand. 


C.  N.  Sapp.  College  Agent 


Advertisements. 
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MY  CHOICE  AND  YOURS 


if  you  want  first-class 
laundry  work,  is  the  P.  S. 
Laundry.  We  do  not  ruin 
your  garments  with  chem- 
icals, and  we  do  not  tear 
them  in  handling.  We 
give  you  a  color  that  is  im- 
maculate and  a  finish  that 
is  exquisite.  When  you 
want  artistic  laundry  go  to 


THE  PEOPLE'S  STEAM  LAUNDRY 

LANDER  COLLEGE 

(Formerly  Williamston  Female  College.) 
Grccnwoodt  S.  C 

Pursues  its  fixed  ideals : 
Of  modest  claims  and  large  fulfilment. 

Of  thorough  college  work  and  continual  reviews  of  elementary 
studies. 

Of  building  womanly  character  and  avoiding  training  for  pub- 
licity. 

Of  pointing  to  Christ  as  highest  teacher  and  shunning  all  that 
does  not  honor  Him. 

Second  section  opens  Oct.  25,  1905. 

Third  section  opens  Nov.  30, 1905. 
j  Send  for  catalogue  to 

JOHN  WILLSON 

GREENWOOD,  S.  C. 
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— IF  YOU  WISH  THE — 

HIGHEST  GRADE  BARBER  WORK 

and  to  have  it  done  in  the  best  ventilated  shop— also  to  have  your  shoes 
shined  nicely — call  at  my  shop,  near  Southern  Depot,  next  door  to 
Maddux's  Drug  Store.  Respectfully, 

A.  W.  LEMMOND 


"STYLE  CENTER  TOR  MEN 


Boys,  we  want  YOU  to  make  our  store  your  headquarters. 
We  will  always  have  the  NEW  THINGS  to  offer  you  in 

Hats  and 
Furnishings 

OUR  TAILORING  DEPARTMENT— We  take  the  great- 
est pride,  never  permitting  our  customers  to  take  a  suit  until 
it  comes  up  to  the  high  standard  we  have  set.  Suits  from 
$16.50  up,  at  any  time. 


Pressing  Club,  $1 .00  per  Month 


BOMAR  &  CRIGLER 

Tailors,  Hatters  and  Furnishers 

72  MORGAN  SQUARE.  SPARTANBURG,  S.  C. 


Advertisements. 
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WOFFORD  STUDENTS 

Are  always  welcome  at  our  Jewelry  Store.  We  solicit  your 
trade.  WOFFORD  COLLEGE  PINS,  FITTING  SCHOOL 
PINS. 

D.  C.  CORRELL,  the  Jeweler 

SIGN  OF  THE  BIG  WATCH. 

J.  a  BAGWELL  &  BRO. 

FANCY  AND  STAPLE  GROCERIES 

FINE  CANDIES,  FRUITS, 

CIGARS  AND  TOBACCOS. 

Call  in  and  See  Us. 
—COME  TO— 

iRwiisr^s  D3=iua  store 

for  anything  you  need  in  the 

DRUG  OR  TOILET  LINE, 

LAMP  and  LAMP  FIXTURES, 

FINE  CANDIES. 

One  Door  Below  DuPre's  Book  Store, 
spartan    I^umituro  Company^ 

25  EAST  MAIN  STREET. 

make  a  specialty  of  students'  supplies  in  FURNI- 
TURE, and  also  for  the  home.  We  will  take  care  of 
your  Furniture  wants. 
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WE  WANT  YOUR  TRADE 

We  can  offer  you  inducements.  We  carry  the  best  stock  in 
town.  We  want  you  to  make  our  store,  when  down  town, 
your  headquarters.  WE  ARE  AGENTS  FOR  HUYLER'S 
CANDIES. 

HEINITSH'S  DRUG  STORE 

PUBLIC  SQUARE. 

X3:  .       T.       T  O  S  O  ILT 

— Dealer  in — 

GENERAL  MERCHANDISE, 

ICE  CREAM  and  MILK  SHAKES, 

Will  keep  many  lines  needed  by  the  College  boys.  Best  of 
attention  will  be  given  to  all  orders.   Call  and  see  us. 

 325  NORTH  CHURCH  STREET.  

TO  ALL  MEN,  YOUNG  AND  OLD 

If  you  want  a  perfect  fitting  Suit  of  Clothes,  Single  Coat, 
Trousers,  Fancy  Vest,  Overcoat,  or  Rain  Coat,  see  me  or  my 
agent,  Mr.  W.  H.  Hope,  at  Fitting  School.  Our  goods  are 
good.   Our  prices  are  right. 

B.  B.  HENRY 

Phone  499.  Office  14  Magnolia  St. 

SPARTANBURG,  S.  C. 
To  see  our  line  is  to  be  convinced.    All  orders  fully  guaranteed. 

IK,    IL.-    B  O  -W  ^  IB  2^T 

— Dealer  in — 

DRY  GOODS 


NOTIONS,  SHOES,  ETC.    EVERYTHING  SOLD  AT 
REASONABLE  PRICES. 


Advertisements. 
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CARBON  PLATING 

B/>^^X\  ^^A^^  a  PHOTOS 
C 1  n  n      F  Q  1    S    are  the  proper  thing  now. 
 MORGAN  SQUARE. 

CAUSE. — High  prices  are  not  very  popular  with  students.  The  NEW 
YORK  RACKET  STORE  sells  everything  in  Stationery,  Pen- 
cils, Ink,  and,  in  fact,  everything  that  modern  students  require, 
at  the  lowest  prices. 

EFFECT.— All  students  trade  with  us. 

PALMETTO  BUILDING,  2  DOORS  ABOVE  BISHOPS. 

ARGYLE  HOTEL  BARBER  SHOP. 
Compressed  Air.    Electric  Massage.    Four  First  Class  White  Barbers. 

If  your  hair  is  falling  out,  try  Magnetized  Hair  Tonic. 
 SPARTANBURG,  S.  C.  

FOR  THE  TOILET 

Can  we  have  the  pleasure  of  supplying  you  with  Brushes,  Perfumes, 
Toilet  Waters,  Powders,  and  all  your  other  toilet  requirements  ?  Thank 
you!  We  are  sure  that  you  will  like  our  store,  our  goods  and  our 
treatment  of  customers.  We  call  for  prescriptions  and  deliver  the 
medicine  without  extra  charge.  ROWE  &  ROWE, 

Pharmacists. 

Say,  Bill,  you  need  a  haircut  and  shave.  Yes,  I  am  going  to  JOHN 
R.  QUEEN'S  LADY  BARBER  SHOP,  No.  34  Magnolia  St.,  and  get 
a  lady  to  shave  me.  Queen  is  from  Chicago,  111.,  and  he  can  take  off 
all  bumps  and  blackheads  out  of  your  face.  Bill,  wait  for  me;  I  will 
go  with  you.  Haircut,  to  students,  15c.  J. R.  QUEEN,  Propi.ieto-j 
No.  34  Magnolia  Street. 

FOR  FIRST  CLASS  GROCERIES 
—Call  at— 

PHONE  92. 

Drs.  CALVERT  &  PLEMING  ~ 

DENTISTS. 

Southwest  Corner  Main  and  Church  Streets. 

SPARTANBURG,  S.  C. 

For  Fine  Hair  Cutting,  Shaving  and  Shampooing 

— SEE — 

W.  D.  SMITH 

HOT  AND  COLD  BATHS  AT  ALL  TIMES. 
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F  .      J  •     Y   O   TJ  ]sr  G 

ARTISTIC  TAILOR. 
Suits  Cleaned  and  Pressed.  Alterations  Neatly  Done. 

20  WALL  STREET.   PHONE  327. 

BZBEIIS    cSc  CO, 

JEWELERS 
Class  Rings  Class  Pins 

A  L  F  .     K  E  E  N  E 

KEEPS  THE  BEST 

Barber  SFiop 

in  the  city.  Just  in  rear  of  First  National  Bank.  Special  rates  to 
students. 

— ^DEALER  IN — 

FRUITS  AND  CANDIES, 
Call  around  and  see  us.  One  door  above  Spartan  Inn. 

BOSS  HEATERS  FOR  COAL 
BARLER  OIL  HEATERS 
SPARTAN     HARDWARE  COMPANY 
COLLEGE  STORE  AND  PRESSING  CLUB 

COMPTON  &  WILSON,  Proprietors. 

Groceries  and  College  Supplies. 

SPARTANBURG 
COCA  COLA  BOTTLING 

COMPANY 
sell  the  best  bottled  goods. 

R~.    eT.    C  U  D  D    &  CO 

— DEALERS  IN — 

ALL  KINDS  OF  COAL 

Best  Livery  can  be  had  here.  Students'  trade  solicited.  See  our 
agents,  W.  C.  Moore  and  B.  F.  Crouch. 

PHONE  15.  36  MAGNOLIA  STREET. 


Advertisements. 
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DR.  J.  P.  McCREARY 
Dentist. 

Third  Foor,  Lee  Building. 
Office  Hours. — 9  a.  m.  to  1 130  p.  m.  2 130  to  6  .-30  p.  m.  Telephone  234. 

THOMPSON    &  DILLARD 

HEAVY  AND  FANCY  GROCERIES. 
You  can't  get  better  and  the  price  is  right.    MORGAN  SQUARE. 

W.  L.  DOUGLAS  SHOES 

$3.00  $3.50  $4.00 

Best  on  earth.   Come  and  see  them. 

M.     J.  SHERIDAN 

TUB 

HESTER 

Fitted  with  Steam  Heat,  Electric  Lights,  and  Gas  through- 
out. Also  rooms  with  connecting  baths. 

Spartanburg,  S.  C. 

SHORT  ORDERS.  OPEN  DAY  AND  NIGHT. 

CRESCENT  CAFE 

Boys,  we  want  you  if  you 
want  OYSTERS. 

PATRICK  &  DANIEL 

PROPRIETORS. 
17  WEST  MAIN  STREET. 
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EVERYBODY  COMES 
TO  US  FOR  SHOES 


Why  don't  you  swell  the 
crowd  and  get  your  share 
4»  ill  the  money-saving  op- 
>  portunities  we  are  offer- 


ing? 


JNO.  A.  WALKER 


SPARTAN  INN 

J.  D.  HUMPHRIES,  Proprietor 

Spartanburg,     ...      -       South  Carolina 

7  West  Main  St.  7  West  Main  St. 

PRICE'S  CLOTHING  STORE 

GET  THE  HABIT 

A  complete  line  of  Gents'  Furnishings  and  an  up-to-date 
stock  of  Men's  and  Children's  Clothing  always  on  hand.  The 
latest  'Varsity  styles. 

GET  THE  HABIT 

AND  GIVE  US  A  CALL. 

PRICE'S  CLOTHING  STORE 

The  Home  of  Swell  Attire 

7  W.  MAIN  STREET.  SPARTANBURG,  S.  C. 
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TRUE'S 
Greater  Department 
Store 


Already  lower  than  anyone's  prices,  will  be 
made  lower  still  to  the  college  boys,  as  we  will  be 
glad  to  make  them  a  special  discount  on  any- 
thing in  the  way  of  a  nice  Suit  of  Clothes,  Fine 
pair  Shoes,  Hat,  Shirt.  Anything  that  you  may 
want  you  can  always  find  it  for  less  money  at 


TRUE'S 
Greater  Department 

Store 


CHEAPEST  PLACE  FOR  BETTER  GOODS. 
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College  Students! 
College  Professors ! 

Who  is  Your  Printer? 


We  are  equipped  with  everyi  facility  for  handling 
any  order  entrusted  to  our  care.  Experts  in  every  de- 
partment of  our  office  enable  us  to  do  printing  that 
equals  the  best — surpasses  the  rest.    When  you  want 

Letter  Heads 
Envelopes 
Folders 

Pamphlets 
Programs 

Invitations 

Visiting  Cards 

or  anything  printed,  call  on  or  write  to  us  for  esti- 
mates. No  orders  too  large  for  our  capacity ;  none  too 
small  for  our  careful  attention. 

BAND  &  WHITE 

Printers 

19  MAGNOLIA  ST.         SPARTANBURG,  S.  C. 
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Wofford  Boys 

Just  a  few  words,  please.  You  want  good  shoes.  That's 
the  kind  we  want  to  sell  you.  The  better  the  shoes  we  sell  the 
more  shoes  we'll  sell  you.  We  make  the  needs  of  the  college 
trade  a  special  study  and  feel  that  the  liberal  share  of  trade  we 
enjoy  with  the  Wofford  boys  is  due  to  the  fact  that  we  have 
always  tried  to  g^ve  you  good  shoes,  with  plenty  of  snap  and 
style,  at  a  lower  price  than  obtainable  elsewhere. 

Your  patronage  is  solicited  and  will  be  appreciated  by  us. 

Wright-Scruggs  Shoe  Co. 

COLLEGE  CLOTHES  AND  FURNISHING  GOODS 

for  nobby  young  men  is  our  specialty.  If  it  is  new  and  stylish,  Floyd 
L.  Liles  has  it.  WE  OWN  OUR  OWN  BUILDING,  HAVE  NO 
HOUSE  RENT  TO  PAY,  AND  WILL  SELL  ONLY  FOR 
CASH,  and  can  give  you  better  prices  than  any  one  not  similarly 
situated. 

rLOYD  L.  LILES 


LILES  BUILDING. 


OPPOSITE  POSTOFFICE. 


Oloffopd  College 


Henry  IM.  Snyder,  A.  M.,  Litt.  President 


i'wQ  degrees,  A.  B.  and  A.  M.  .  Four  courses  leading  to  the  A.  U. 
Degree.  Nine  Professors.  Departments :  Ethics  and  Astronomy, 
Mathematics,  Physics,  Chemistry,  Biology  and  Geology,  Latin^  Gr^ek^ 
English,  German  and  French,  History  and  Economics,  Library  and 
Librarian.  The  W.  E.  Burnett  Gymnasium,  under  a  competent  direc- 
tor, J,  B.  Cleveland  Science  Hall.  Athletic  grounds.  Course  lec- 
tures by  the  ablest  men  on  the  platform.  Rare  musical  opportunities. 
Table  board  from  $8.50  to  $10  a  month.  Next  session  begins  February 
1st.   For  catalogue  or  other  information,  address 


i  wo  bnck  buildings,  containing  thirty-four  bedrooms,  a  dining  hall, 
society  halls  and  classrooms.  Another  building  is  being  coitstructed 
which  will  contain  classrooms  exclusively.  The  buildings  are  on  the 
college  campus.  Students  take  a  regular  course  in  the  College  Gym- 
nasium. They  have  access  also  to  the  College  Library.  The  location 
is  convenient  to  church  and  town.  The  Head  Master,  ^four  assistants, 
and  the  Matron  live  in  the  buildings,  so  that  at  all  times  there  is  close 
supervision  of  all  students.  Cost  of  the  year  $115.00.  For  further 
information,  address 


J.  A.  GAMEWELL,  Secretary, 

Spartanburg,  S.  C. 


Wofford 


A.  MASON  DuPRE,  Head  Master. 

Spartanburg,  S.  C 
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